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THE DAY 


GERMANY IN 


T WAS EXACTLY TWELVE YEARS to a day after the 
turning of the tide in the Battle of the Marne, notes a corre- 
spondent at Geneva, that Germany entered the League of 

Nations, thus removing the final obstacle delaying the operation 
of the Locarno Pact, ‘‘whereby France and Germany promise 
solemnly never to go to war again.’ After four years, of war and 
eight of peace, on the seventh meeting of the League of Nations, 
Germany becomes a full-fledged member of the League and, as 
one writer puts it, “‘is back in good international society.’’ The 
significance of this date, Sep- 
tember 8, 1926, is evident to 
editors in this country as well 
as press correspondents in 
Geneva. This date, suggests 
the Boston Globe, may ‘‘be 
recorded by future historians 
as the real end of the World 
-War.”’ Now,.says the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, ‘‘the war is defi- 
nitely over; the nations of EKu- 
rope have put behind them the 
years’ conflict and bitterness 
and hatred, and turned toward 
real peace.” ‘‘The peace of 
Europe stands on a firmer 
footing than it has for years,” 
agrees the Seattle Times. Com- 
paring the scene at Geneva 
with the one at Versailles in 
the spring of 1919, the New 
York World reflects: “‘ No foun- 
tains play in the gardens of 
Versailles and no statesmen 
dream of a conquered people 
lasht to terms of a conqueror’s 
treaty—but the world moves toward reality.” Curiously 
enough, the Assembly session of the League, ‘‘at which Germany 
was unanimously voted into the League and to a permanent 
place on the Council, was presided over by the Foreign Minister 
of Jugoslavia; within the frontiers of that country lies Serajevo, 
where was lit the spark that set the world aflame twelve years 
ago.” After noting which the New York Times calls attention 
to Germany’s entrance into the League during the anniversary 
of the Marne, and characterizes that entrance as ‘‘the expression 
of a resolve that the fate of Europe should henceforth be decided, 
not on the battle-field, but in council.’”’ The event is seen. by the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal as scoring ‘‘a great advance to- 
ward the realization of Tennyson’s vision.’’ At last, observes 
the Newark News, ‘‘Germany resumes her place in the family of 
nations.” And, declares The Nation, ‘Europe and the League 
grow in moral stature as a result.” 
And yet the diplomatic maneuvering necessary to bring about 


AFTER EIGHT YEARS 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


THE LEAGUE 


this result, and the withdrawal of Spain from the League in 
protest, makes such an impression upon some of our papers that 
they can only think how glad we should be that America is 
‘out of the mess.’”’ The Washington Post is aghast at the in- 
trigue going on at Geneva, “the effort of the great Powers to 
impose their will upon small nations, while at the same time 
indulging in secret maneuvers aiming to overreach one another.” 
And the Pittsburgh Gazette Times contends that “‘jealousy and 
ambition are the same disturbing factors in the League that they 
were in the world unorganized 
for peace.’ Mindful of the 
juggling of Council seats which 
CR A AE | was Dd to insure Ger- 
LEAGUE | many’s entrance, Proyi- - 
dence Journal and Manchester 
Union are persuaded of the 
essentially and exclusively Eu- 
ropean character of the 
League. 

The events leading up to 
Germany’s formal election to 
membership in the League 
and to a permanent seat on 
the League Council have been 
reviewed by many of our 
papers. A brief summary in 
the New York Times goes back 
to the signature of the Lo- 
carno treaties: 


the 


“By one treaty signed at 
Locarno, Switzerland, October 
13, 1925, and confirmed with 
others of the same date in 
London, December 1, Germany 
was to enter the League, but 
in accordance with a supple- 
mentary agreement, signed by the other signatories, she would 
not be obliged to execute the League’s military directions on 
account of her disarmed condition. It was also agreed that 
Germany should have a permanent seat on the Council of the 
League. 

‘Another important feature of the Locarno treaties was that 
they furnished protection from Germany for France, Belgium, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. England and Italy guaranteed 
the protective treaty for France and Belgium, and France the 
similar treaties with the two central States. 

““The matter of Germany’s entrance was to be settled at the 
March meeting of the Assembly at Geneva calied for that pur- 
pose. Meanwhile, it was reported that the French Foreign 
Office, supported by the British, had intimated to Poland that she 
also should have a permanent seat. Spain also wanted one. So 
did Brazil. "When the Assembly came together the German dele- 
gation declared that, when Germany had signed the Locarno 
treaties, it had been understood that Germany, and Germany 
alone, was to receive a permanent seat on the Council at the 
March Assembly. The German delegates insisted on this point. 
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Brazil, being refused a permanent seat on the Council, with- 


drew from the League, thus rendering the majority vote neces- 
sary for Germany impossible. Later on, Spain also threatened 
to withdraw unless she received a permanent seat at the next 
Asse smbly, which is the present one. 

“Poland was not insistent, but Spain continued to be so, and 
Germany was so firm in upholding her right to have the sole 
permanent seat to be given at the September Assembly that she 
declined to have her delegates leave Berlin for Geneva until 
officially assured that the coveted seat would be hers. 

‘“The blame for the March fiasco was about evenly divided 
among France, England and Brazil.” 


A committee was appointed representing fifteen nations, which 
was to formulate a plan to reorganize the League Council so as to 
satisfy all concerned. It was decided that Germany would be 
given one of the permanent seats on an equality with Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan (two permanent seats are being 
held open for the United States and Russia). The number of 
non-permanent seats was increased to nine. But three of these 
seats were given a sem:,ermanent status, the original occupants 
being endowed with reeligibility for another term. This some- 
what complicated scheme, only sketchily described in the dis- 
patches from Geneva, was adopted by the League Council when 
it met on August 30, and by the Assembly on September 8. The 
Assembly voted unanimously, simultaneously electing Germany 
to membership and adopting the compromise plan. The new 
type of membership was intended for Spain, Brazil and Poland. 
But, as the Philadelphia Record reminds us, Brazil has given 
notice of withdrawal from the League, and Spain took similar 
action the day before the Assembly voted. The situation, as the 
Philadelphia Record points out, was complicated by two recent 
developments: 


“First, Spain and Italy have made a treaty of political alli- 
ance; the terms have not been disclosed, but are understood to 
require that each dictatorship shall support the international 
aims of the other. Second, Spain has formally demanded that 
the internationalized district of Tangier shall be added to her 
Morocean protectorate, and strove to link this issue with the 
controversy over reorganization of the League Council.” 


Discussing the Spanish angle of the League crisis, the New 
York World notes that there was announced at the same time 
the refusal to give Spain a permanent seat and a report from 
Madrid: “‘that a plebiscite will soon be held on the question of 
convoking a National Assembly.”’ The World sees a definite 
connection between the two announcements: 


“In rapid succession Primo de Rivera has now been rebuffed 
in two important foreign undertakings. He has received from 
France and England a decisive negative to his proposals regard- 
ing Tangier, and he has been told that Spain can take a semi- 
permanent seat in the League Council or nothing. In both his 
demands the Spanish dictator had the air of playing a desperate 
card in the hope of increasing his prestige at home. 

“A return to parliamentary government is overdue in Spain, 
and in both internal and external affairs can bring only benefits. 
It should quiet the rising popular discontent and reduce the 
Army to its proper réle. It will enable Madrid to accept grace- 
fully the inevitable at Geneva and retain the non-permanent 
seat which Quinones de Leon has made so influential. Above all, 
it will leave Europe with only one outstanding dictator, instead 
of two, under constant temptation to resort to spectacular coups 
in the foreign field to strengthen his authority at home.’ 


Leaders at Geneva exprest delight in Germany’s final recep- 
tion into the League. Apparently, according to the dispatches, 
they considered this more important than Spain’s withdrawal, 
which some of them feel may be reconsidered during the two 
years which must elapse before it can become effective. This is 
the view held in London, according to a New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent. What pleases the British, we read, is 
that the Locarno pacts can now be put into effect. The West- 
minster Gazelle rejoices in the existence of ‘‘a new spirit of partner- 
ship” in Europe: 


_ character to its counsels, the San Francisco Chronicle thinks 


‘England welcomes Germany as a partner in the family of 
nations. One cause of past conflict and present irritation is re- 
moved in securing through Locarno and the League the per- 
manency of the frontiers between Germany and her neighbors.” 


Berlin papers emphasize the increased prestige for Germany, 
According to a New York World dispatch from Berlin, “‘ Germany 
feels toward League membership the way a successful man feels 
about belonging to the best, most exclusive club in town.” 
The Taeglische Rundschau, which is supposed to be close to 
Foreign Minister Stresemann, rejoices that “despite all fear of 
opposition, which for some was a hope, nothing has happened 
and nothing has been taken from Germany’s rights.’ The 
Democratic Vossische Zeitung said on September 8: 


“From to-day Hurope’s heart beats in the League. Germany, 
whom the founders of the League had denied a place at the table, 
to-day unanimously and with welcoming takes her seat at the 
table. 

“As Germany suffered through absence of the League, so the 
League suffered through absence of Germany. For that reason 
September 8 is a day of victory for Germany and for the world.” 


The Berlin correspondent of the New York Staats-Zeitung 
reports that, while there was no enthusiasm in Berlin over 
Germany’s admission to the League, there was a feeling of satis- 
faction and contentment. Hditorially this New York German- 
language newspaper holds that Germany’s entrance into the 
League makes possible practical proof of the League’s efficiency. 
With Germany’s entrance, it says, a bar has been raised against 
the intrigues that have until now uselessly taken up so much of 
the League’s time. And Germany’s reception into the League is 
characterized as a recognition of her standing as a great European 
Power. Each day, says another German-language newspaper, 
the St. Paul Volkszeitung, “‘sees the world return nearer to sanity 
and normalcy.” It adds that now the League is no longer an 
association of the allied conquerors of Germany. This means, 
we are told, ‘“‘that the League recognizes the fact that it needs — 
Germany if the spirit of Locarno is to be carried out, and if the | 
moral and economic rehabilitation of the world beyond the 
Atlantic is to proceed.” 2 

The new make-up of the League of Nations is a matter for 
many a congratulatory editorial. As the New York J ournal 
of Commerce puts it: ‘ 

s 

“The admission of Germany to a permanent seat upon terms 7 
identical with those of the other major Powers of Europe will 
destroy the reproach which was constantly uttered that thell 
League has been a league of victors for the purpose of directing 
or controlling the affairs of the vanquished. There will be much 
less of the point of view of the ‘Holy Alliance’ of one hundre 
years ago and far more of the more modern attitude of the 
Hague Tribunal. This will be in every respect an a 
and should strengthen the League in public opinion. 

‘‘On the other hand, the step which has been taken in reframing 
the League necessarily has its disadvantages. Not afew of the 
smaller countries which have been interested in the League 
largely for the very reason that it was a league of victors will 
cease to take the same vital share in its deliberations unless, of 
course, they can be admitted to such a share upon a basis of 
equality with other States. Not afew of them, like Spain, will 
be unwilling to accept the definite status of second-rate vor 
as indicated by their position at the Council table. 

‘““How can the League move forward toward the true pose 
which was originally bespoken and planned for it? How ean it 
accomplish the results which must be regarded as absolutely 
essential to its full success? Only, of course, by developing a 
much more democratic form of organization which shall entirely 
remove the notion that it is a combination of major Powers 
against minor, as the admission of Germany and the other steps” 
that are in prospect with respect to. defeated nationalities are 
eliminating the notion that it is a combination of victor nations 
for the purpose of ruling over the conquered.” 


Since the entrance of Germany into the League gives a wider 
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there is reason for hoping that the ‘“‘slate will be wiped clean of 
the bitternesses and suspicions born of the war.” ‘‘It was right 
and proper,” contends the Troy Record, ‘‘to close the door to Ger- 
many until Germany had established an honest government and 
had begun to pay its honest debts.” But Germany in these 
later years, observes the Birmingham News, ‘‘seems to be living 
Straight, paying her debts, coming clean, and keeping busy.” 
‘Besides the change in the temper of the victors there has de- 
veloped the change within Germany itself, argues the Kansas 
City Star: ae 


“The Kaiser with his saber-rattling speeches and his insis- 
tence on his divine. right to 
be arbiter of Europe, has dis- 
appeared from.the scene. The 
arrogant military crowd at 
Berlin that was always defy- 
ing the world has been re- 
placed by liberals who are 
representative of the feeling 
of the great mass of the German 
people. Such men as Marx 
and Stresemann could not pos- 
sibly have attained high office 
under the old militaristic régime. 
The Germany that will sit at 
Geneva is a much more rea- 
sonable and better-mannered 
nation than the Germany of 
the Hohenzollerns.”’ 


Far-reaching consequences 
of Germany’s admission into 
the League as an equal are 
seen by the New York Evening 
Post: 


“The problems of repara- 
tions and disarmament will be 
affected; that of the mandated 
colonies is certain ultimately 
to come up for revision. 

“Collection of reparations 
by force, as was attempted by 
France when the Ruhr region 
was oceupied, can no longer be 
contemplated. If it proves in 
the future that the Dawes plan 
is unworkable, the necessary changes can be undertaken without 
serious danger of war. 


‘But Germany’s changed status is far from giving her a free. 


hand in the accomplishment of her ambitions and aspirations. 
She will be held firmly within the framework of the League and 
of her Locarno commitments. Whatever concessions she has 
received are balanced by obligations assumed.” 


Germany enters the League with three concrete and immediate 
objectives, says the New York Times, basing its statement on 
information from its Berlin correspondent. ‘‘These are the 
termination of foreign military occupation along the Rhine, 
the lifting of foreign supervision over German armaments, and 
the rectification of frontiers, ‘particularly in the East.’” Along 
with this, we are told, ‘‘will be insistence on modifying the 

statement of Germany’s war guilt in the Versailles Treaty.” 
But Germany’s aims interests The Times for the moment ‘less 
than her reversal of method: 


“Ti1] Locarno, or at least up to the time of the Dawes settle- 
ment, it was the sentiment of a majority of the German people 
that they could have nothing to do with the League because it 
was a part of the infamous Versailles Treaty. They would not 
go to Geneva until the foreign occupation had ended, until the 
Allies ceased to interfere in Germany’s internal affairs, until the 
‘impossible’ Eastern frontier had been revised. The ‘until 
policy has now been thrown overboard. What Germany de- 
manded as a condition of joining the League she now perceives 
to be attainable, if at all, only through the League. eye 

“Time has softened animosities and induced clearer thinking. 
Experience has taught that the ‘ amputations and strangulations’ 


A SEAT AT THE GROWN-UPS’ TABLE 
—Satterfield for the Editors Feature Service. 


imposed on Germany were considerably exaggerated. Soon after 
the peace there sprang up a voluminous literature, not exclusively 
in the German language, which had no difficulty in proving that 
Germany could not possibly survive under the terms laid upon 
her by the treaty makers. She could not live under the incubus 
of the Polish corridor. She could not survive the loss of 
Upper Silesia. None of these things has happened. This does 
not mean that she has escaped loss and discomfort, or that she 
is reconciled to the status quo. But instead of surrendering 
to despair in face of the ‘impossibilities’ outlined for her in the 
text-books, Germany has settled down to make the best of the 
possibilities.”’ 


The real the diplomats at Geneva have 
managed to adjust the diffi- 
culties that attended Ger- 
entrance into the 
League is, according to the 
Baltimore Sun, nothing 
than the irresistible pressure 
of European public opinion. 
This is the way the Maryland 


daily sees it: 


reason why 


many’s 


less 


‘‘Let it be understood there is 
not one Government in Europe 
but isin deathly fear of serious 
war. Itisnot only humanitari- 
anism or lack of money that 
accounts for this; itis fear of the 
people. The French Govern- 
ment dared not tell the whole 
truth to its people even about 
the colonial wars in Morocco 
and Syria; Britain has stoically 
endured affronts and injuries in 
China that once would have 
sent the fleet to the scene at full 
speed. Germany’s Government 
constantly moves steadily away 
from war as the means of re- 
dressing the injuries which it 
believes were unjustly inflicted. 
Even Italy, under Mussolini, 
takes its wars in talk. No Gov- 
ernment in Europe would last 
a day that entered upon serious 
war save to repel invasion. 

“Nevertheless, the nations’ 
interests overlap and conflict, and there are infinite difficulties 
hanging over from the peace treaties. Since war is debarred as 
the sovereign remedy, there must be negotiation; and if negotia- 
tion is to be effective in matters that ramify the world, there 
must be order, method, institutional processes; and if there must 
be such, where shall the nations turn if not to Geneva? Hence, 
when a nation or a group of nations plays its own game to the 
point of danger at Geneva, there comes, of necessity, effective 
mobilization of all rational forces in the name of self-preservation. 

“The means by which the League is recovering its poise, after 
the March disorders, seem reasonable. 

‘‘Doubtless there will be numerous ‘crises’ in the future. The 
kind of human beings which make our Congress and our con- 
ventions unpredictable, meets and struggles in the League. But the 
League seems to have the health that will keep it whole and useful.” 


But a rather pessimistic editorial appears in the E] Paso Times, 
based on possible effect of the withdrawal of Spain and Brazil. 
The Texas editor does not see how anything is likely to happen 
to indicate that these two nations have lost materially by 
severing the League connection. As he argues: 


“The natural temptation, then, will be for the first Power or 
group of Powers to feel its dignity affronted, its feelings hurt or 
its interests defeated in minor or major League proceedings, 
to follow the Spanish-Brazilian example, and pull out, too. It 
is quite conceivable that, if a disagreement of the magnitude 
of the dispute over Germany’s admission arrives before the 
League has lived down its present tendencies toward insubordi- 
nation, the outcome will be its complete dissolution. Everybody, 
except Great Britain and her dominions, seems ready to resign 
rather than stand a slight or lose another nickel.” 
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THE NEW AMERICAN DEMAND FOR CANCELLATION 


HE MAN IN THE STREET probably assumed, up to 

within the last few weeks, that the problem of the 

European war debts was as good as settled. The preva- 
lent American attitude, according to the press of the country, was 
one of relief. Then came the Clemenceau letter to President 
Coolidge, advocating an entire reconsideration of France’s debt 
to the United States. The Clemenceau letter was virtually ignored 
by the Coolidge Administration, only to be followed by a plea for 
cancellation of all war debts by Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, 
Secretary of War in the Wilson Cabinet. Moreover, observes the 


TAIL-END OF THE WORLD WAR 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Brooklyn Hagle, ‘‘Mr. Baker’s plea has created more discussion 
and received gr ter consideration than that of France’s war 
Premier.” As thi paper points out: : 


““Mr. Baker does not base his plea upon sentiment or take 
a narrow view of the question. Nor does he speak as a Demo- 
erat; there are quite as many Republicans as Democrats who 
agree with his conclusions. His proposal is inclusive in scope, 
and by implication, at least, would call for a substantial r duc- 
tion in German reparations, as -vell as the cancellation of debts 
among the Allies and their debts to the United States. Clemen- 
ceau’s plea was solely in behalf of France.” 


To the New York Times, the former Secretary’s plea ‘‘is one 
more indication of the slowly growing conviction in this country 
that the whole question of war debts will have to be considered 
anew,” while at the same time it dmits that ‘‘Ex-Secretary 
Baker is stronger in diagnosis than in prescribing a remedy,” and 
that nothing can be done towar carrying out his suggestion 
that we talk matters over with ou foreign debtors ‘‘ without the 
consent of Congress,” Certainly, notes The Nation (New York), 
“Mr. Baker does not plan an immediate return to political life. 
Otherwise, he would not have blurted out the uncomfortably true 
things which he had to say about the interallied debts.”? Mr. 
Baker’s views are thus set forth.in Trade Winds, the monthly 
publication of the Union Trust Company, of Cleveland: 


“The character of the interallied debts is simple. Attempts 
to divide them up into pre-Armistice and post-Armistice loans, 


to separate out amounts which were spent in this country or 
elsewhere, or to divide them into classes based on the things 
purchased, as for instance, arms for soldiers on the one hand 
and food for the civil population or money for the maintenance 
of eredit on the other, are worse than useless. 

“The fact is that not a penny of this money would have been 
lent by u§ or have been borrewed by any of our debtor nations, 
but for the war. Their need for it arose out of the contributions 
and sacrifices made by thom in the war, and our willingness to 
supply it arose out of our belief that it was necessary, to our own 
interest, to sustain their military efficiency until. the Armistice, 
and their economic stability after the Armistice, in order to 
prevent a collapse which would have cost us vastly more than 
the money which we supplied. 

‘“‘Nor is it very important to inquire whether at the time of the 
making of these so-called loans, there was an expectation, that 
they should be repaid. Thequestjon is not what did somebody 
think in 1917, but what is “wise to think now? 

‘‘In the modern world, industrial nations are so integrated, 
by mutual investment and by trade relations, that political 
isolation is an illusion. The overseas investments of the people 
of the United State now aggregate perhaps eleven billions of 
dollars, and we are investing annually overseas at the rate of a 
billion a year. 

‘‘Hurope to-day is, and long has been, our best customer, 
consuming of our total exports more than double the amount of 
any other continent. In a very real sense, therefore, European 
buying in the world markets is a decisive factor in maintaining 
the price of our entire home product. It is not conceivable that 
the rest of the world will continue to trade with us during sixty- 
two years in which every one of them would have its own industries 
burdened by erushing taxes. 

““Hivery country in the world has had the experience of a vast 
and hopeless debtor class, and has realized that every-so often it 
is necessary to wipe off the slate and start afresh as in a\Scriptural 
year of Jubilee. This releases the energies of men, restores 
hope, cures political disorder and gives life a fresh start The 
analogy applies perfectly to the present international situation. — 
The United States needs, not dollars, but a confident, prosperous 
and peaceful world as a field for its industrial and commercial 
operations. That condition can not be brought about so long as 
we continue to exact payments up to the eapacity of the debtors 
to-pay. 

“Tf the foregoing observations are sound, the United States — 
is not justified either in morals or in a long view of its own best 
industrial and commercial interests in adhering to its present 
policy with regard to the settlement of the interallied debts. — 
The time has come when these questions, including the British i 
settlement, ought to be reopened. Personally, I believe that — 
a mutual cancellation policy will be wise. Such a policy ought sh 
to relieve England, France, Italy, Belgium and the rest of our 
war allies both as to their debts to us and their debts among fe 
selves, and in turn ought to require the release of some part: of 
the burdens imposed upon Germany. This should be done at 
a round table, where a representative of the United States should 
be authorized to speck with authority and to demonstrate to 
the rest of the world that America’s interest is not in dollars but 
in a reconstructed international order.” 


‘“What Mr. Baker says boldly is what a good many men are 
thinking and saying privately,” we are assured by the Mil- 
waukee Journal. ‘‘He does not mince matters,’ notes the New 
York World, which finds the former Cabinet officer’s views 
“refreshing, particularly after so much obfuscation and juggling: 
of figures at Washington.’ Continues The World: _ 


““The debt discussion is not closed. For, en granting that 
his country will continue to desire to collect huge sums from 
Kurope for the next two generations, there is the problem of how 
Europe will pay us. She can not pay us in gold; we have it. 
She can not pay us in hats or clothing; we exclude them with our 
tariff. She can not pay us in wines and liquors; we have Pro-- 
hibition. ‘ -- a “ys | = 
‘For sixty-two years, by the present program, the debt settle- 
ments are of necessity bound to play a part in our tariff policy, 
in our exports, in our position as a creditor, in our political des- 
tiny, and in every important relationship between Europe and 
America. Political considerations are not with Mr. Baker now; 
he has only economies on his side. But sooner or later he will 
have the better of the argument.” unt 
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Mr.-Baker is the first member of the Wilson War Cabinet. to 
come out for cancellation of war debts, we are reminded by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. While the former Secretary pointed 
out that his views were personal, they are meeting with criticism 
and condemnation from Democratic leaders in Congress, ac- 
cording to the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune. In the opinion of Clinton W. Gilbert, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Evening Post, ‘‘Mr. Baker's 
declaration in favor of cancelling the war debts may be accepted 
as a sign that the big banking interests of the interior have come 
around to the view of the so-called international bankers of New 
York.”. Continues this political observer: 


“Mr. Baker’s connections indicate plainly enough for whom he 
speaks. His article is published in Trade Winds, a magazine 
issued by one of the big banks of Cleveland. Mr. Baker, him- 
self, is the big corporation lawyer of Cleveland. As counsel for 
the Van Sweringen interests, he ties on with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, one of the biggest banks west of Pittsburgh. 

“It is not Mr. Baker, Democrat, but Mr. Baker, corporation 
lawyer and business associate of the big bankers of Cleveland, 
who now declares for cancellation. His article is interesting as 
showing the solidarity of bank opinion on this subject.” 


Reports from the country generally, Washington officials say, 
reveal no marked sentiment for cancellation, and Treasury 
officials, while not inclined to discuss the Baker proposal in the 
absence of Secretary Mellon in Europe, are said by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Times to share the Secretary’s 
doubts as to the wisdom of cancellation. Besides, they point out, 
it is for Congress to decide whether the debts shall be wiped out. 
President Coolidge, says the Times correspondent at the Summer 
White House, has not changed his opinion regarding the payment 
of the war debts since December, 1924, when he said in his Mes- 
sage to Congress: ‘“‘I am opposed to the cancellation of these 
debts, and believe it for the best welfa orld that they 
should be liquidated and paid as fast, The writer 
in The Times continues: 


“To the suggestion that the economic ation may become 
so deprest in Europe that the United States may have to modify 
the terms or agree to suspend payments for a period, it is replied 
that the policy laid down by President Coolidge will be followed 
until such conditions arise, and that there is no evidence in 
reports made by American economic experts to this Government 
that this condition is arising among the debtor nations.”’ 


This brings us to a consideration of editorial sentiment 
throughout the country, which seems to be preponderantly 
against the policy of cancellation. In dozens of editorials from 
twenty States and the District of Columbia, Republican, inde- 
pendent, and Democratic editors agree that cancellation would 
be a crass betrayal of the American taxpayer, who was assured 
when he loaned the money to the Government, via the Liberty 
Bond route, that it would be repaid. ‘‘But what has happened?” 
asks the New York American. ‘‘The American people are paying 
the interest on these bonds in taxes. The nations which promised 
to repay their war debts to this country, with interest equal to the 
interest on Liberty bonds, are not doing so.”” ‘‘The real creditors 
of Europe,” points out the St. Louis Star, ‘‘are the private in- 
vestors of the United States who bought Liberty Bonds.” 
“‘Cancellation would be a gross injustice to the taxpayer of this 
country,”’ say the New York Evening World, Columbus Ohio 
State Journal, Springfield Republican, New York Journal of Com- 
merce, Philadelphia Record, Pittsburgh Post, Hartford Times, 
Detroit Free Press, Troy Record, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Pittsburgh Sun, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, San Francisco Chron- 
icle, Indianapolis News, and Manchester Union. ‘* There has been 
enough charity shown to Europe already,” is the way the Cin- 

_einnati Enquirer bluntly sums up the opinions of such papers as 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Chicago Tribune, and Washington Post. 
‘There is no need to fear any loss of trade as a result of a non- 


- boldly and frankly before.” 


cancellation policy,” thinks the Nashville Banner. ‘Besides, we 
are too proud to stoop to bargaining for good-will.”’ To quote 
the Washington News: 


“For the United States, in the present state of world opinion, 
to cancel all the obligations owing this country as a result of the 
war and conditions following the war, would have an ill effect, 
not a good effect, upon the world. The validity of all contracts 
between nations, the whole basis of international relationships, 
would be seriously impaired. The lesson that would be drawn 
would be that of any nation that cares to be sufficiently unreason- 
able and unpleasant about its debts can escape paying them.’ 


“Mr. Baker’s views are without the remotest official author- 
ity,’ says the Grand Rapids Herald, ‘‘yet they will carry an 


A BOTCHY JOB, PERHAPS, BUT AM- 
PUTATION IS NOT YET NECESSARY 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


unwarranted semblance of authority overseas because of his 
former position in the Cabinet.’”’ ‘‘The Baker plea comes at 
just the right time to be acutely embarrassing to the Coolidge 
Administration,” notes the Cleveland Press, and the Providence 
Journal wonders why Mr. Baker “has not spoken out more 
To the Marion Star’s way of think- 
ing, ‘‘cancellation of the debts Europe owes us would do far more 
harm than good. - It would mean advancing the time of another 
European war.” ‘“‘If we cancel the Allied debts and the Allies 
then reduce German reparations, we simply agree to assume the 
loser’s war costs,’’ explains the New York Herald Tribune. 
Finally, says The I ndependent, in an analysis of the Baker plea: 


‘We are told that not only will our export trade suffer, but 
even our domestic market will become glutted with foreign 
products if the debts have to be met even in part. This is at 
best a doubtful argument. It is, of course, economically sound, 
but like many economic generalities, it ignores other factors such 
as increased consuming power, the regular doubling of foreign 
trade generation by generation, the opening up of new markets, 
and other vital considerations. It is based on a theory which 
may or may not work out. Why not wait and see if unmistakable 
trends are bearing it out before advancing it as a hard-and-fast 
business argument? 

“We are told that by cancellation we can retrieve the good- 
will of Europe and return to the high plane of moral ascendency 
which we held in 1917. Can we? Sixty-five thousand dead, a 
war debt of $26,000,000,000, and hundreds of millions unselfishly 
spent in relief work have hardly earned us a lasting crop of love.” 
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FROM UNION LEADER TO COMPANY 
“BOSS” 


CARCELY ANYTHING ean be more ‘‘demoralizing” to 
S labor than to have union leaders turn company bosses, 
remark several labor editors, noticing the recent switch 
of Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois mine workers, at 
$5,000 a year, to a position with the Peabody Coal Company at 
$25,000. However, writes Norman Thomas in the Socialist and 
Labor New Leader (New York), ‘‘Farrington’s action is only a 
peculiarly conspicuous and flagrant illustration of a practise 
which is all too common. I am told that 90 per cent. of living 
ex-officials of the Illinois coal unions have 
now got some sort of a job with employers.”’ 
This same situation, viewed with approval 
rather than regret, is recognized by other 
observers outside of the labor press, the 
Baltimore Sun remarking, ‘‘it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult, nowadays, to determine 
where, outside of the traditional cartoon, 
Labor ends and Capital begins.” Mr. 
Farrington has ‘‘left one field for another, 
not always in harmony with the first,’ 
comments the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal; but ‘‘ organized labor will make a grave 
mistake to treat his diversion as a desertion,”’ 
believes the Philadelphia Bulletin, while 
even the ex-parte Union Labor News (Chi- 
cago) says that “‘no one will blame a man for 
bettering his own condition,’ and that 
“several more labor leaders will follow his 
lead in the near future and take positions 
with big companies,’’ unless labor organiza- 
tions pay them higher salaries. 

Mr. Farrington himself, risen to his pres- 
ent position from his beginning as ‘‘a 
mine boy, who never went to school,”’ bases 
his change largely on the question of salary. 
In reply to wide-spread criticism from his 
former union associates, he issues a state- 
ment through the Chicago Tribune, running, 
in part: 

“T have been working for the miners for 
more than twenty years now, and have been president of the 
Illinois district for twelve years. I am getting a salary of $5,000 
a year. I am fifty-three years old, and have a wife and three 
children, the youngest of whom is two years old. Naturally, I 
must consider my family and the future. 

“However, by accepting the executive’ position with the 
Peabody Company, in which my duties will be chiefly concerned 
with relationship with the miners and their problems, I firmly 
intend and expect to be able to continue my efforts to ameliorate 


the position of the workers, and to promote a clearer understand- 
ing and good-will between the men and the owners.” 


There is a great deal of labor-union politics behind the resigna- 
tion, according to several commentators, and the public at large 
has a direct interest in the matter because, we are assured, Mr. 
. Farrington’s resignation means that the miners’ union will 
“fight to a finish” rather than compromise in the course of the 
readjustment due next year. Mr, Farrington hints at this com- 
plication in the course of a statement, in which he declares that 
the union mine workers are at present receiving too high wages. 
In this belief he is violently opposed by President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and many other union officials. 
Mr. Farrington asserts that: 


“The mining industry in the United States is 100 per cent. 
overdeveloped. There are two mines and two workers where one 
is needed to supply the normal needs of coal consumption. 
Whoever produces the cheapest coal gets the business. 

“Union wages are too high, and the union operators can not 


HE CHANGES “SIDES” 


Frank Farrington, however, insists that 

he will continue to work for labor, even 

tho he has just changed from a union 
president to a corporation official. 


compete on an even basis with the open-shop operators. It is 
an unpalatable thing to say, but the men must face the truth, 
and even the union workers must accept a reduction in wages to 
permit the operators utilizing union men to meet the competition 
of non-union producers. 

“We are holding to the war wages, and as a result, we are 
mining 30 per cent. of the coal, whereas formerly we mined 70 
per cent. Prewar pay for underground workers was $3 a day; 
now it is $7.50. If the men would accept a reduction of $2.50 
a day, they still would be getting $2 more than before the 
war, and the union operators could meet the non-union come 
petition.” 


Mr. Farrington is right, believes the Minneapolis Journal, 
adding that, if the United Mine Workers 
put a negotiator instead of a fighter at the 
head of their organization, they could “‘per- 
fect a cooperative policy with the operators, 
aimed at correction of the fundamental 
faults of the industry.” It was probably 
“because he foresaw that his policy of peace 
was doomed that Mr. Farrington left the 
union,’ surmises the St. Paul Dispatch. 
Several labor-union apologists take him to 
task, using such terms as “deserter” and 
“apostate.” The Chicago Daily Worker, 
sometimes called ‘‘bolshevistic,’’ because of 
its radicalism, attacks both Mr. Farrington 
and President Lewis in the following 
editorial: 
“The passing of Farrington as a trade- 
union leader relieves the labor movement 
of an incubus. The Illinois miners in par- 
ticular will draw a breath of relief, tho they 
are not through with him. Farrington will 
ontinue to help the operators exploit them 
His now Open réle of operators’ agent. But 
mater menace than ever Farrington was 
xists in the United Mine Workers of 
rica in the person of John L. Lewis, a 
notorious reactionary, ally of the-Depart- 
ment of Justice under Harry Daugherty and 
William J. Burns, in trying to deliver pro- 
gressive miners into the toils of the capitalist 
courts. Behind the bedraggled banner of 
Farrington’s disgrace both are tarred with 
the same brush. Farrington is killed politi-— 
cally as far as the miners’ union is concerned, 
Lewis is still a danger. The operators build a golden bridge out 
of the miners’ union for Farrington. Itis now up to the miners 


to drive Lewis out of office next December with a hurricane of 
ballots.” : 


This is all perfectly true, agrees an editorial writer in the radical 
Nation (New York). The Socialistie New Leader (New York) 
also takes a fling at Mr. Lewis along with Mr. Farrington, adding - 

that nevertheless, Farrington was a good executive and “his 
desertion of the union is doubly regrettable because of the aol 
that his district was one of the few in the soft-coal mines of the - 
country where the union has maintained comparatively high 
standards.” The Philadelphia Bulletin, looking at the matte 
in a more general, as well as more optimistic, light, concludes: 


bw 


“Farrington, with his lifelong experience of mine unions, may 
consolidate the preponderant element of operators and miners in 
the Central fields that desires to stabilize the industry. 

“The Peabody Company, the largest Central district operator 
specializing in management of coal properties for their owners, 
has been the center of a movement to consolidate mines, and 
put production on a businesslike basis. If it is possible to add a 
working arrangement with miners, based on operating costs an 
market prices, then something like stabilization will be in sight. 

“Organized labor will make a grave mistake to treat his di 
vergence as a desertion. In his new post, as liaison officer i 
the Central coal-fields, Mr. Farrington may render even mor 
valuable service to coal-miners than he has ever been able t 
give them in all his conscientious years as the head of District 12. 
U. M. W. of A.” Deer 
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OUR MARINES RETURN TO NICARAGUA 


66 NCLE SAM TURNS, exasperated, from his French 
roast to the Nicaraguan stew,’ observes one of our 
editors, as a new revolution, with the usual complica- 

tions of United States cruisers and Marines, breaks out in 

Nicaragua. The Marines ‘“‘have the situation well in hand,” 

according to Associated Press reports, but in the meantime a 

mixture of revolutionists, American “‘sympathizers” with both 

sides, and Nicaraguan government troops are fighting over 
much of the landscape, and a troublesome quirk is given to the 
situation by Nicaragua’s appeal to the League of Nations, 
charging that Mexico has been actively assisting the revolution- 
ists. The League of Nations 
ealls the matter to Mexico’s 
attention, and Mexico politely 
requests the League to mind 
its own business; all of which 
leaves unchanged the essential 
fact that Nicaragua is by way 
of setting the Monroe Doctrine 
against the League of Nations, 
and further embroiling this 
country. ‘‘Inshort, the United 

States is fighting a Central 

American war,” announces The 

Nation (New York), and thus 

summarizes the events leading 

up to the present somewhat 
mixed situation: 
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““We landed troops in 1912, 
and did not get them out until 
1925. Then ‘we withdrew, fol- 
lowing the election of Carlos 
Solorzano as President. Solor- 
zano was shortly deposed by 
Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, vete- 
ran of adozenrevolutions. We 
refused to recognize Chamorro, 
altho he obviously controlled 
the country. | Our Minister in- 
vited the chiefs of the political 
parties to the Legation and told them that, while opposed to violent 
measures, the United States could not and would not recognize 
Chamorro, and earnestly hoped for the restoration of the consti- 
tutionally elected Solorzano. Solorzano’s friends took the hint; 
they started a revolution. It threatened to succeed. Thereupon 
the hoary old story of ‘protection of foreign life and property’ 
appeared on the stage. We rushed war-ships to both coasts. 
When the revolutionaries were about to take Bluefields, the 
government commander appealed to the Marines to save the 
foreign property. They saved it—and saved Bluefields for the 
Government. Meanwhile, two American aviators, who have 
been engaged in training Nicaraguans to drop bombs, flew over 
the sea hunting—and bombing—the revolutionaries’ supply 
ships.” 


From the days of William Walker of Nashville, Tennessee, 
who with fifty-six American emigrants sought to establish a 
Central American empire in 1856, avers The Knickerbocker Press, 
of Albany, the affairs of Nicaragua have been important to the 
people of the United States. Revolution has followed revolution, 
and intervention has followed intervention. Just now, adds the 
Philadelphia Record, Chamorro, the present ruler of the country, 
is particularly unfriendly to the United States because: 


“Our Government has refused to recognize him, but he is in 
desperate need of being recognized, because he is trying to raise 
money by selling a State railway, and Wall Street won’t listen 
to him if our Government doesn’t recognize him. He probably 
couldn’t raise any money in Europe on a recognition by the 
League, but he may think it is worth while to take a chance.” 


This editor agrees with several others that “‘the League 
isn’t going to run any risk of antagonizing the United States on 
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A CENTER OF TROUBLE IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
Nicaragua, showing Coseguina on the Pacific coast, where the revo- 
lutionists lost their first battle to government forces, and Bluefields 

on the Atlantic coast, where U. S. Marines were landed. 


the Monroe Doctrine.” However, objects the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“lack of leadership and lack of tact in Washington are to blame 


when Mexico offends Nicaragua and Nicaragua goes to Geneva 
about it. We ought to have the confidence and friendship of 


? 


these two Latin-American Powers.’ 
it, remarks The Eagle, concluding: 


We evidently haven’t got 


“With the self-determination of Nicaragua we interfered for 
aseries of years with a force of United States Marines in Managua. 
When the Marines left, Nicaragua began to rule herself. She is 
doing so now, and assuming properly her functions as a sovereign 
in her informal appeal to Geneva.” 


Before the Nicaraguan protest gets before the League for 
action, predicts The Knicker- 
bocker Press: “It is likely that 
as usual the United States 
will be helping settle things in 
Nicaragua.’’ | Chamorro’s pro- 
test is ‘“‘very largely bun- 
combe,”’ believes the Baltimore 
Sun, his own government being 
“thoroughly illegal and without 
foreign recognition.””’ How- 
ever, believes the Jersey City 

- Journal, ‘“‘this- particular in- 
stance, and many others which 
could arise where one of the 
Western Hemisphere countries 
involved was a League member, 
might actually result in our 
undertaking an official part in 
a parley where the League 
had a voiee.’”? Another possi- 
bility is thus presented by the 
Newark News: 


Perlas, 


o Juigalpa | " Bluefields, 


* “For many years this country 
has acted as Nicaragua’s men- 
tor. It is hard to believe the 
Nicaraguan Government has 
taken this step without the 
knowledge, at least, of Wash- 
ington. Our experience in the Tacna-Arica affair has not been 
pleasant. It has given us good reason for wishing to be relieved 
of some of the responsibilities we have assumed under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and at the present time the State Department 
can not be eager to become involved in Mexico’s affairs. What 
action the League will take is of unusual moment to us.”’ 


**A plague on the whole matter,’ and especially on our inter- 
ference in South American troubles, sums up the attitude of 
several commentators, led by the editor of the Des Moines 
Register. ‘‘ Nobody, of course, knows what a row in Nicaragua 
may lead to. Of one thing we may be sure, our motives are 
to-day questioned everywhere to the south of us, and that 
seriously.” 

But | ‘‘the United States is deeply interested in Nica- 
ragua,’ points out the Pittsburgh Sun, since ‘‘we have pur- 
chased the right to build an interoceanic canal across that country. 
American business men have heavy investments in Nicaragua. 
There are strong incentives to take charge of the country again, 
as we have taken charge of Haiti.”’ The alternative, concludes 
this editor, would be to recognize and support Chamorro, “‘but 
the doctrine originally laid down by Woodrow Wilson and 
adhered to by subsequent Administrations that no Latin-Ameri- 
can government set up by force of arms shall be recognized 
by the United States, stands in the way.” The Washington 
Post observes: . era 

“Tt may develop that the United States has made a mistake in 
not recognizing the Chamorro government. It was established 


through a coup d’état, but it was a bloodless stroke, and General 
Chamorro has maintained his government with the evident 
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support of a majority of Nicaraguans. Ifa revolution should over- 
turn him, how could the United States consistently recognize the 
new régime, in view of its refusal to recognize any government 
set up by revolution? Since coups d’état and revolutions are the 
customary method of effecting changes of government in certain 
countries, the practical method of dealing with them would seem 
to be to recognize de facto governments if they seem to be 
supported by the people. 

“A collision between the United States and the League of 
Nations is evidently hoped for by General Chamorro. There 
will be no collision. The Monroe Doctrine stands where it has 
always stood. The only interpretation of the Doctrine that can 
be effectual is the interpretation placed upon it by its creator, 
ibe United States. If the United States Government should 
conclude that interference by the League in the quarrel between 
Nicaragua and Mexico constitutes intermeddling in the political 
affairs of this hemisphere, there will be no intermeddling. The 
League is managed by astute European politicians who are too 
wise to run afoul of the United States.” 


Just the same, adds the Baltimore Sun, a very important 
feature in the situation is: 


“The evidence that the Mexican Government seems disposed 
to take an active interest in Central American affairs—perhaps 
even to the extent of that intervention which hitherto we have 
regarded as a prerogative of the United States. This is a new and 
significant development. It makes it the more incumbent on 
our Navy Department to avoid with scrupulous care any action 
which would tend to back one Nicaraguan faction against 
another.” 


AN ATTACK ON DRAFT ARMIES 


RESIDENT WILSON’S PROPOSAL to make conscrip- 
P= illegal in all countries affiliated in the League of 
Nations, lately taken up by a European committee in- 
cluding persons of international prominence, stirs echoes both of 
approbation and distrust in this country. Citizens of fourteen 
countries sign the manifesto calling upon ‘‘men and women of 
good-will” to help create everywhere a public demand which 
“will induce governments and the League of Nations to abolish 
military conscription.’’ Curiously enough, there are no Ameri- 
can signatories to this plan, first put forth by the American War 
President. Nevertheless, ‘‘America is agreeable,’”’ says the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, and the signatories of the original peti- 
tion announce that the publication committee will be glad to 
receive further signatures. The men behind the movement 
include such figures as Norman Angell, H. G. Wells, and Bertrand 
Russell, of England, Henri Barbusse, Georges Duhmel and 
Romain Rolland of France, while Germany is represented by 
Prof. Albert Einstein and a number of men with military titles, 
led by General Von Deimling. The keynote of the plea, as re- 
ported by the London Bureau of the New York Times, is found 
in three paragraphs running: 

“We call for some definite step toward complete disarmament 
and the demilitarizing of the mind of civilized nations. The 
most effective measure toward this would: be the universal 
abolition of conscription. We therefore ask the League of 
Nations to propose the abolition of compulsory military service 
in all countries as a first step toward true disarmament. 

“Tt is our belief that conscript armies, with their large corps 
of professional officers, are a grave menace of peace. Con- 
scription involves the degradation of human personality and the 
destruction of liberty. Barrack life, military drill, blind obedi- 
ence to commands, however unjust and foolish they may be, 
and deliberate training for slaughter undermine respect for the 
individual, for democracy and human life. 

“It is debasing human dignity to force men to give up their 
lives or to inflict death against their will or without conviction 
as to the justice of their action. The State which thinks itself 
entitled to force its citizens to go to war will never pay proper 
regard to the value and happiness of their lives in peace.” 

The manifesto was published simultaneously in most countries 
of the world, including the United States, and is said to have the 
backing of a number of humanitarian organizations, here and 
abroad. It concludes with an appeal for more signatures. The 


Springfield Republican, known for its sympathy with the League 
of Nations and other disarmament projects, explains and com- 
ments: 


“he demand is based both on the danger of war from the 
accumulation of great reserves of trained soldiers and on the 
bad effects of barrack |life, military drill, blind obedience to 
commands, and deliberate training for slaughter as ‘undermining 
respect for the individual, for democracy and human life.’ It 
will be easy in most countries to get a long list of signatures to 
such a protest, but the recent higgling of the experts at Geneva, 
over the theoretical refinements of disarmament shows how 
difficult it will be to accomplish anything worth while.” 


The impracticability of the idea suggests itself to some of our 
publicists, who comment on its ‘“‘rash idealism.” The Springfield 
Union, observing that the prospect that ‘“‘the nations of the 
world can be induced to abandon ,conscription is, of course, 
exceedingly small,’’ demands: 


“When they can not be brought to abolish chemical warfare, 
against which public sentiment is admittedly overwhelming, 
how can they be induced to abandon conscription, against which 
there is no such one-sided sentiment? 

“Hor several weeks members of the preparatory commission. 
on disarmament have been sitting at Geneva. They have made 
little progress, and this for the plain reason that most nations 
prefer to increase, rather than decrease, their military effective- 
ness. As long as that attitude persists among nations, what 
shall we say of the futility of a manifesto of this sort?” 


But the general idea has been good American doctrine through 
generations, retorts the Hartford Times, and ‘‘ the attitude exprest 
in it is one which most Americans before the war held as a 
matter of course.’”’ So much was this true that: 


“We regarded ourselves as superior to European nations, 
because we had no obligatory military service in time of peace. 
Immigrants came to this country to escape such obligations in 
their own countries; and we regarded them without disfavor. 

“Twenty years avo.any American would have assented to the 
proposal to outlaw “Conscription, and political aspirants would 
have been obliged to agree to something very much like it. 
The war, with the success of the draft law and the general 
clamor for universal peace-time service, changed all that, and 
now one is on the defensive if one suggests that compulsory 
drilling of college students is unnecessary and perhaps unjust. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, an agreement to end military peace-time 
conscription in Europe would go far toward eliminating the state — 
of fear and mutual distrust which dominates the international 
scene. Perhaps, in view of the relaxed state of mind in most 
European countries—except when the United States is con- 
cerned—this is not too much to hope for.”’ 


The main obstacle is the lack of security that a disarmed nation 
feels, believes the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, a point which 


the many and important signatories of the manifesto seemingly 
overlook. The Philadelphia editor continues this criticism: 


“Only a League that was a real superstate, able physically 
to defend its members from any possible attack, could induce its 
members to forego the right of self-defense to the extent that 
this committee asks. For the petition goes further than to ask 
the abolition of universal military service which keeps a whole — 
nation constantly in arms for purposes of possible aggrandize- 
ment. It strikes at a fundameztal power of every State, which 
it must retain unless it abdicates to a superstate, to demand that 
in the emergency of war all its citizens shall serve it under arms, 
if they are needed. 

“This right exists in every State, whether it is exercised or not. 
That every citizen on call is bound to defend his country is as 
fundamental American doctrine as it is the doctrine of healthy 
nationalism elsewhere. What the League can do, and ought to 
do, is to help its members to cut the number of men actually 
kept under arms to a minimum and to help create such a feeling 
of international security that training may as a matter of fact 
be restricted to those who voluntarily seek it. uy x 

“That is the present practise in the United States as well as in 
Great Britain. But these free and non-aggressive nations must 
maintain unimpaired the right of the State to summon every son 
to its defense and the duty of the citizen to respond. That right 
is the guaranty by reason of which the maintenance of great 
standing armies is avoided.” : 3d ae 
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THE DAWES PLAN WORKS OUT 


ESSIMISTS WHO PREDICTED the collapse of the 
P Dawes plan for the payment of German reparations, 

observe our editorial commentators, are confounded by 
the report of the plan’s operation through the first two years, 
ending with the middle of August. ‘‘The fact is, the Dawes plan 
is working better than most impartial critics expected it to,” 
says the Chicago Tribune, expressing practically unanimous 
opinion. The total payments during last year were fully up to 
the schedule laid down by the Agent-General for Reparations, 
amounting to 1,220,000,000 gold marks (about 290,360,000). 
Deliveries in goods, varying from coal, dye-stuffs and motorcycles 
to lion-traps, rosaries and i 
trout spawn, accounted for 
nearly 54 per cent. of the total 
reparations, with theremainder 
paid in cash. Germany hor- 
self has managed to get along 
so well in spite of the huge 
tribute, points out Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, in a special radio to 
the Chicago Daily News, that 
she has agreed to pay 300,000 
marks more in the coming year, 
to prevent a too abrupt in- 
crease from the’ third to the 
fourth years. In fact, says 
Mr. Mowrer: 


“The returns from the Ger- 
man-controlled revenues have 
far exceeded the experts’ caleu- 
lation and have rendered Ger- 
many lable to an increase in 
her reparations payments.” 


It is apparent that ‘‘ till now 
the Dawes plan has encoun- 
tered few of the difficulties pre- 
dicted with regard both to the 
ability of Germany to pay and 
of the Agent-General to trans- 
” comments the 
New York Times, recalling the 
“osloomy forebodings’’ that 
were popular when the plan 
went into effect. The smooth 
working of the plan during the 
first years, adds the Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘is to be credited 
entirely to the care with which it was drawn and to the double 
and triple guaranties which were provided against any hitch.” 
Even German authorities, with the exception of some extremists 
among both radicals and conservatives, agree that the plan has 
worked well, says a correspondent of the Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service, declaring that: 


‘‘German industry and business in the past year have made 
an almost complete recovery. Foreign experts as well as Ger- 
man authorities consider the German situation nearly normal. 
Germany’s greatest problem to-day is that of unemployment. 
The number of unemployed, if the unregistered are considered 
as well as those receiving doles, is not much under two million, 
and probably will not be decreased soon. 

“Intelligent Germans deny that unemployment is due in any 
large sense to the Dawes-plan burden. They declare it is largely 
the result of the introduction of American methods and better 
machines making hands useless.” 


“The Dawes plan gave Germany the assurance that she would 
no longer be exposed to unlimited and unattainable demands, 
such as were previously made,” announces Carl Frederich von 
Siemins, chairman of the German Railways Administrative 
Board, in a statement to the Associated Press, adding that: 


HE NEEDS A DELIVERY TRUCK INSTEAD 
OF A BILL-FOLDER 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial-A ppeal. 


“This enabled her to recreate a stable currency, the founda- 
tion of ordered economic life. 

“The process of regeneration first became evident through the 
eradual dying off of unhealthy business undertakings. The 
Dawes plan compels the other European nations visited by in- 
flation to set their financial affairs in order through their own 
efforts.” = = 


The actual working out of the plan is compared by the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat to ‘‘the story of the restoration to prosper- 
ity of a large private enterprise after it has fallen into bank- 
ruptey.”” This story of tho reconstruction of Germany ‘‘is of 
general interest as well as of world importance,” continues the 
commentator, and while the Davos plan under which it was done 
had many complex details, its 
main features were simple. It 
was, in fact, ‘‘exactly similar 
to plans under which trust 
companies or receivers revital- 
ize an insolvent railroad or 
industrial concern.’’ More spe- 
celieally: 
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““Germany had a desperate 
need for new capital, but its 
eredit was ruined, its currency 
worthless, its budget unbal- 
anced, its obligations in war 
indemnities crushing. To ob- 
tain a gold loan for it outside 
of Germany, lenders of the 
money were given, under the 
Dawes plan, a first lien on 
certain public and _ private 
property in the country and 
on certain taxes. In return, 
Germany agreed to pay an- 
nually specified amounts on 
the war claims due to former 
enemy countries, which, of 
course, could not be paid 
unless German industry was 
revived. 

“That the bonds sold, at 
$92 in chief world financial 
centers, to supply the gold 
loan are now quoted at more 
than $105, is one evidence of 
the success of the plan in 
restoring the national pros- 
perity. But there are other 
evidences. During the first 
year under the plan, ending 
August 31, 1925, the repara- 
tions instalments were largely paid from the loan. During the 
second year ending last night, they were paid exclusively from 
Germany’s receipts, the total being 1,220,000,000 in gold marks. 
Of this, 250,000,000 marks was furnished from the national 
budget and 250,000,000 marks from the transportation tax and 
the remainder from interest on debentures issued on the security 
of the properties against which the Dawes liens run, 125,000,000 
in marks from debentures against 60,000 industrial and other 
plants and 595,000,000 marks from railroad lien debentures. 

“Of the distribution of the total—more than $300,000,000 
in American money—France received the lion’s share, or 589,- 
981,000 gold marks, nearly $150,000,000. England received 
238,815,000 gold marks, Belgium 102,584,000, Italy 85,052,000, 
and the Serb State 42,562,000 gold marks. The share of the 
United States was only 19,552,000 marks, none of which was 
paid to us, as most of it is due to private claimants and Congress 
has not yet directed the distribution. Next year our share will 
be 70,000,000 gold marks, of which 55,000,000 marks will go to 
reduce arrears on army of occupation costs, long overdue.” 


But the problem of transferring these payments, already 
difficult, is likely to become more troublesome as they grow 
larger, points out the Brooklyn Eagle. Much of the transferring 
must be done in goods, and: 


“‘Mo even an amateur in political economy, the thought must 
occur that the nation which is doing this need not count the goods 
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payments as a total loss to itself. Incidentally German mines, 
German factories, German laboratories are being kept busy, the 
personnel is being kept up, and research work is going on, main- 
tained with true Teuton patience. 

“The sacrifice is real enough, but the big future, fraught with 
war or peace, is not put in peril. 

‘‘Incidentally, also, whatever goods are sent in reparations 
payments, compete virtually as much with the native industries 
of the countries that take them, as if they had been bought and 
paid for. Belgium could make her own beer bottles and lion- 
traps. Greece could make her tractors. France could make her 
machinery for turning out cosmetics. Dependence on Germany 
is not entirely wholesome for her former foes.” 


Under the plan, the responsibility of getting their reparations 
out of Germany rests on the Allies, points out the St. Paul 
Dispatch, Germany’s part being limited to ‘paying in the pre- 
scribed amounts to the Reichsbank, and then it is up to the 
Allies to get the money through the purchase of sufficient 
German goods. This transfer must be accomplished without 
jnjury to German exchange.” Naturally— 


*‘Tndustrialists of the Allied countries, who are in competition 
with the German makers of these goods, are not too well satisfied 
with this surrender of their domestic markets, and would prefer 
their Governments to regard their claims against Germany 
rather as political than economic assets. This, perhaps, may 
explain the growing sentiment in France for a general liquidation 
of the war accounts, the Allies to forgive Germany and America 
to forgive the Allies. Thus at one stroke French industry 
would be rid of troublesome German competition and the burden 
of paying off America.” 


Germany under the plan, observes the Baltimore Swn, has 
been. able to do considerable expansion in foreign markets, so 
much so that her present exports are now close to those of pre- 
war years in volume. Nevertheless, her burden is a heavy one, 
adds the Boston Globe, and, what with objections from German 
sources on the one side, together with the complaints from 
manufacturers in other countries, says The Globe: 


“Woreign correspondents report that they can find no students 
of economies around the League Secretariat at Geneva who be- 
lieve the Dawes plan will remain much longer in operation. The 
prophecy is openly made that the arrangement will be terminated 
by mutual consent after Germany is admitted to the League 
Council.” 


The moral of the working of the plan thus far, objects the 
New York Herald Tribune, is not in favor of cancellation of debts, 
for ‘“‘the experience of the last two years indicates that transfer 
can be managed in roundabout ways.’”’ The United States 
can find ‘“‘a special lesson in these deliveries in kind by Germany,”’ 
adds the New York World. ‘‘They remind us that it is only by 
accepting similar shipments of goods from Europe that Europe 
can pay us even part of her war debts.’”’ There may have to be 
changes in the arrangements both of the Dawes plan and of 
whatever debt settlements we may make, agree most of our 
editors, but, adds the Troy (N. Y.) Record, voicing what may 
seem to be the majority opinion: 


“The immediate question is whether any modification to-day 
is desirable. 

“The verdict of the overwhelming majority in this country is 
against such modification. The funding of foreign debts should 
have a large influence in calming troubled waters abroad. The 
unyielding insistence upon Dawes payments from Germany 
will help to bring that nation to a moral plane from which it can 
hope eventually for admission again to the ranks of the leaders 
in civilization. 

“When the results have been achieved, if changes are demanded 
by new conditions, there will be a different spirit. America 
never will cancel its foreign debts; but it may modify the 
terms some day so as to have the effect of radical reduction. 
The civilized world will hardly wipe the slate clean of German 
reparations; but it may shorten their term or reduce their total, 
if, at some time in the future, international relations become 
cordial enough to justify such a course. But the time is not yet, 
nor is it anywhere in sight.’ 


THE SHORTER-HOURS CURE FOR 
OVERPRODUCTION 


ABOR IN GENERAL IS SUFFERING from  over- 
production, and approximately 25 per cent. of the trades 
members of the American Federation of Labor are out 

of employment, altho the industrial condition of the country as a 
whole is good. This, in brief, is the information conveyed to 
President Coolidge by William Green, the Federation’s head, 
at a recent summer White House luncheon. Furthermore, said 
Mr. Green, according to the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
correspondent, ‘“‘labor must have shorter working hours in order 
to meet this condition of overproduction.”’ And President Green 
returned to this argument in a speech at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
centennial, when he said: ‘‘We can only readjust our economic 
life to the constant increase in production of manufactured 
articles through a reduction in the hours of labor. A shorter 
workday is not only based upon sound economic reasons, but 
is justifiable from the humane point of view.’”’ This theory has 
aroused considerable opposition among American editorial 
writers, altho, explains the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘ Mr. Green’s 
idea is, not that we have become too efficient, but that we can 
best maintain our supremacy if we avoid such a volume of 
production as might lead to unemployment.’ To quote some 
figures from The Christian Science Monitor: 


“The National Industrial Conference Board estimates that 
the volume of production in 1923 was 33 per cent. greater per 
wage-earner than it was in 1914, and it required 25 per cent. less 
labor, 13 per cent. less power, 17 per cent. less managment 
personnel per unit of production, and 7 per cent. less actual 
working time per man than in 1914.”’ 


What appears to be overproduction, however, is often under-~ 
consumption, observes the Washington Post. And, continues this 
daily, ‘‘instead of reducing production, the aim should be to 
increase consumption. This can be accomplished only through 
the medium of high wages and a high level of living among the 
masses.”’ As The Post goes on to explain: 


‘“‘Members of some of the leading labor federations have made — 
the observation that whatever unemployment exists in the 
United States is due to machine overproduction following the 
war; and that, to remedy the situation, production should be 
curtailed, hours of labor cut down and machine production 
minimized. 

“This was the philosophy employed years ago, when certain 
individuals opposed the introduction of machinery. It was — 
claimed that machines would throw many men out of employ- 
ment and interfere with the rights of labor. Nearly every 
introduction of labor-saving machinery in the past has been 
opposed by false economists on the theory that machinery would 
throw men out of jobs. 

‘‘Hxperience shows that labor-saving machinery has been a 
great blessing, especially to workmen. More laborers are 
employed, hours of labor are reduced, and, what is of infinitely 
greater value to the masses, the cost of production i is reduced. 
and the prices of commodities cut down. 

“The production of wealth is never a calamity. To arbittaeied 
reduce the hours of work in order to reduce production and give 
work for more laborers is bad for everybody.” 


er 
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Nevertheless, remarks the Louisville Herald-Post, ‘‘the belief 
that the remedy for overproduction is for labor to work shorter 
hours—at the same wages now paid for longer hours—is one of 
those economie fallacies that even the wisest of the labor leaders 
seem unable to rid themselves of.” ‘Mr. Green’s statement 
is open to challenge,” agrees the Boston Post, which suggests 
that when an industry is confronted with overproduction, the 
number of working days in the week should be curtailed. In 
The Post's opinion, ‘‘this brings quick relief and is a much 
more flexible method than to change the customary number of | 
hours in the regular workday. Overproduction, in the sense used 
by the economists of the last generation, is regarded to-day as 
pretty much of a fallacy.” 
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TOPICS 


IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Woman’s place is the British Channel.—Columbus Ohio State 
Journal. 


Ir ought to be against the law to break the Prohibition laws.— 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


Our 


“Mantac, refused loan, bombed Pittsburgh bank.” 
banker will please take note.—Asheville Times. 


TuE more time we give to the question of debt settlement, the 
mor we lose interest in Europe—Savannah News. 


A FReENcuMAN is attempting to prove that Adam was a 
Frenchman. Judging by the swiftness of his fall, he might 
have been their first Premier. 
—Punch. 


SEVERAL small islands off 
the Alaska shore have disap- 
peared. Those Japanese again! 
—Boston Herald. 


We suppose that Mussolini’s 
edicts will be carried out until, 
some fatal day, Mussolini is.— i 
Weston (Ore.) Leader. fi 


GOIN’ 


Among the other things that 
the United States got out of 
pee World War was the Allies. 
—American Lumberman (Chi- 
cago). 


In Amsterdam Avenue a 
sign reads: ‘‘Welcome to Our 
Hero Gertrude Ederle.”’ May- 
be they mean Our Leander.— 
New York World. 


THE wets have no party 
‘symbol to compare with the 
‘drys’ camel unless, of course, 
‘they adopt the blind pig— 
| Arkansas Gazette. 


Aut those who would like to 
see America cancel the Huro- 
‘pean debt are requested to 
mail in their Liberty bonds.— 
American Lumberman. 


WHERE'S 
; GRANDMA 


THE “WEAKER” SEX 


AnotHErR European War would have to be financed on deferred 
payments.— Tampa Tribune. 


No politician ever builds his fences so high that they can’t 
be comfortably straddled.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Gurtrupe EpeEre disappointed us all by coming home from 
Europe by boat.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Wits twenty wives with him in his exile Abd-el-Krim hardly 
will miss the war in Moroceo.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Euvropn’s enraging dilemma is that she is unable to borrow 
from the American Peter without settling her debts to the 
American Paul.— Weston (Ore.) 
Leader. 


Cauuine it a ‘world series’ 
must impress the world as an 
example of typical American 
modesty.— Baltimore Sun. 
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AND sometimes when a can- 
didate is fairly itching for office 
the people accommodatingly 
seratch him.—Savannah News. 


z 


ANOTHER industry which is 
expanding by leaps and bounds 
is the manufacture of grease for 
Channel swimming.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


WHat our great party of 
moral ideas needs in this grave 
erisis is a cash register with a 
good muffler on it.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Tose who object to women 
holding publie office should be 
careful about turning married 
men out of office —Brunswick 
(Ga.) Pilot. 


Wuat most of us would like 
to see is France’s system of 
satisfying debts reduced to a 
household model.—Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette. 


—Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Sun. 


CooLipGE economy for the 
first time has invaded the field 
of crime, the American people 
having decided to make a four-year-old murder mystery do for 
another season.—Life. 


A MURDERER convicted in Chicago broke down through fear 
of the gallows. Evidently a stranger within the gates.— Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Axsout the only person that can really make a living out of 
- these guessing contests is the man in the weather bureau.—El 
Paso Times. 


Tuer schoolboy who wonders why he has to study decimal 
fractions gets his answer when figuring baseball percentages.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


. Tus Navy Department proposes to build a dirigible three times 
the size of the Shenandoah. Bigger and Better State Fairs are 
evidently in order.—Life. 


Autuo Mr. Wells claims that the four years at college are 
wasted, there are few better ways for a father to receive an 
‘education.— El Paso Times. 


: Ir is an interesting question of practical polities whether it is 
cheaper to buy the voters in a primary or the delegates to an old- 
style political convention.—Boston Globe. 


: Apvertisina accorded a Philadelphia woman who held 13 
spades in a bridge game led to seven offers of matrimony. They 
_ probably thought they could get her hand in marriage.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Tue Army’s mosquito ex- 
pert says the person bitten 
should never slap the offender. 
We knew pacifism was prevalent, but we did not know it had 
penetrated so far.—Life. 


Tun best proof we have that America has reached a stable 
era is the continuing run of ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose.’—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Maxtna both ends meet wouldn’t be such a hard task if some- 
thing wasn’t eternally coming along to kick out the ends.—£1 
Paso Times. 


Governor Donauey says he will not be a candidate for the 
Presidency. He must be a funny sort of man to live in Ohio.— 
Knoxville Journal. 


Ir the police continue to investigate the Mellett murder case 
much longer, they will soon convert it into a hopelessly insoluble 
mystery.—A sheville Times. 


Tr is said that Prohibition enforcement costs about as much as 
our former drink bill did. We've just got to spend our surplus 
some way.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Ir the State Department is looking for diplomats, there are the 
judges of that Chicago baby contest in which there were fifty 
entrants and fifty prizes.—Detroit News. 


‘“ Anprews to Order Five New Dry Zones.’’—Headline in 
New York Times. A good idea. We ought to have more dry 
zones to set an example for the wet spots.—Philadelphia 

Inquirer. ; 


COMMENT 


DISCORD AND CONSPIRACY IN RUSSIA 


ary movement has been in progress for some time in Rus- 


” 


OMETHING IN THE NATURE of a counter-revolution- 
S sia, the land of ‘‘espionage and mystery,’ some European 
editors suspect, and they say that the strictness with which the 
censorship has been applied in Russia for many months past 
has suggested that all is not well with the Soviet régime. An 
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THE WORLD'S ENEMY 
—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


anti-Bolshevik-Russian editor, in noting the increasing mis- 
understandings and conflicts among the leaders of the Commu- 
nist party and of the Soviet Government, declares that: ‘This 
is the beginning of the end of Communist rule in Russia. Com- 
munists are passing at the present moment through a period 
which has a great deal in common with the Ninth of Thermi- 
dor in France, which resulted in the downfall of Robespierre 
and in the end of the great French Revolution.” Perhaps 
such a view is distorted, other Russian editors advise us, yet, 
they maintain that it can not be doubted that ‘‘the process of 
decay in the Communist party, which began three or even four 
years ago, has made tremendous progress in the last two months.’’ 
According to Pravda (Moscow), the official organ of the Com- 
munist party, G. Zinoviev, the President of the Third Interna- 
tional, and Vice-President Lashevich, of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Council, which is the supreme organ of national defense 
in Russia, in company with other leaders, began secretly to or- 
ganize a faction within the Communist party which was intended 
to split the party and oust its powerful leader, Stalin. Pravda 
tells us further that they dispatched secret agents to various 
Russian cities to organize local branches of their cabal. 

Some of the Soviet leaders, such as L. Kameney and L. 


Trotzky, tho not participating in this anti-Stalin plot officially, 
are known to have sympathized with it. But the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party, led by Stalin, uncovered the 
conspiracy. Following a resolution of this Committee, Zino- 
viev lost his seat in the Political Bureau of the Communist party. 
This institution is composed of eight persons, and controls and 
directs both the Soviet Government and the Communist party. 
Lashevich lost his seat in the Central Committee and in the 
Military-Revolutionary Council, while Kameney had to resign 
his post as People’s Commissary of Trade. Editorially, Pravda 
comments on the situation as follows: 


“The Communist party sees the danger. It sees in what 
direction the Opposition is working. It sees also very well from 
what sources this Right Opposition can draw new strength. We 
know very well that in our party there are masters of ‘factions’ 
and ‘cliques,’ who are courting the Opposition elements of 
the party most energetically. But the party will resist in the 
most resolute manner all such attempts at a Menshivik betrayal 
of the Third International and of the Revolution.” 


This journal adds that, however painful it was for the Central 
Committee to take such harsh measures against such old Com- 
munists as Zinoviev and Lashevich, it had to punish them, for it 
can not permit attacks aimed at undermining its unity. Voz- 
rozhdienie, a Russian nationalist and anti-Bolshevik daily 
published in Paris, has this to say: 


“Events taking place in the Communist party are usually 
kept secret for a long time. We learn only the results of the 
misunderstandings and quarrels going on in its ranks. We are 
witnessing at present a change more important than that of 
two years ago when the Political Bureau triumphed over the 
rebellious Trotzky, and also, more important than when the 
Central Committee vanquished the Opposition during the latest 
Communist Congress. In all these three cases of internal mis- 
understandings in the Communist party, it was Stalin who took 
the upper hand. Stalin is the virtual dictator of the Communist 
party. The only things he lacks for still greater popularity are 
oratory and literary talent. This, however, does not prevent 
him from controlling the whole party, and from crushing his 
enemies one after the other. 

“This time Stalin and Bukharin found themselves con- 
fronted with a united opposition of ‘Right’ and ‘ Left’ elements. 
But the Right Opposition has been especially important, for its 
demands have begun to find sympathizers also among the 
Oppositionists of the Left. These two groups of anti-Stalinists 
joined because of dissatisfaction with the opportun’ st policy of 
the Central Committee. 

‘‘Bourgeois elements are consolidating; all sonorous Socialist 
slogans are nothing better than hypocrisy; the world revolution 
is a failure; capitalistic countries are recovering after the post- 
war difficulties; hence, it is time to throw into the waste-basket 
all our Socialistic programs and begin to live as all people live. 
Such are the secret murmurings of the Right groups of the 
Opposition, which can not find expression in the Soviet press, 
but which, undoubtedly are being spread among those of the 
Communists who want to work and to live sanely.” 


The Left Oppositionist groups, led by Zinoviev, have been of 
different mood, we are told by this paper,,for they wanted the 
Soviet Government to adopt a more radical and a more Com- 
munist policy than that dictated to it by Stalin. Yet, we are 
told, both Oppositionist groups acted together and were van- 
quished together. Stalin is again triumphant, but this journal 
does not believe that his victory will tend toward peace among 
Communist leaders, who are more at odds than ever before. 
As to the alleged conspiracy, the London Daily Telegraph remarks: 
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“The gravity of the position can be judged by the character 
of the measures which the ruling clique have taken to grapple 
with it. It is stated that more than 500 arrests have been made 
in Moscow alone, while those effected in Leningrad are reported 
to be in the neighborhood of 1,500. Rumor even declares that 
many officers of the Red Army have come under condemnation, 
that the Soviet Baltic Fleet has been sent to sea as a precaution- 
ary measure, and that even Commissars have been deported for 
complicity in the latest ‘plot,’ for which Zinoviev and Las- 
hevich were held to have been responsible.”’ 


This London daily cites a Riga correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune as saying that the malcontents ‘“‘accused Stalin’s group 
of becoming Nationalists, declaring that they are even willing to 
disband the Third International, modify the foreign-trade 
monopoly, and recognize the foreign debts in order to obtain 
loans and credits from abroad.’’ No serious attempt is made to 
deny these accusations, according to The Daily Telegraph, which 
continues: 


“The irony of the position, if this be the true reading of events, 
is that the men who are being treated as traitors are those who 
ean claim that they are the defenders of the doctrines which were 
proclaimed by Lenin himself. They are the apostles of the world 
revolution, who have been plotting in every State, near and far, 
in the hope of spreading the pure gospel of Leninism. They have 
been pouring out money lavishly on propaganda, as we have 
been reminded by the sums paid to the Miners’ Federation, and 
have been supporting hundreds of agents abroad at the expense 
of a Government which is itself so bankrupt that it can not main- 
tain its own administration or pay the sums due to ‘the wage- 
slaves,’ as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has ealled them, of the 
nationalized Russian industries. The theory in the early days 
was that Sovietism would infect the Capitalistie world, 
whereas experience has proved that Sovietism must at least 
make some concessions to Capitalism if it is to survive. Accord- 
ing to the message from Riga, the men now in power consider 
the salvation of their country from the further disasters which 
threaten it a more urgent matter than the dreams of a world 
revolution which the Third International has entertained with 
such desperate tenacity in face of repeated rebuffs from the 
other Socialist organizations of Europe. It is unlikely that the 
last has been heard of conspirators who include such men as 
Trotzky, Zinoviev, Kameney, Medvedyey, and Sokolnikov, 
and the probability is that the ferment will continue.” 


It is significant that the Chicago Tribune’s correspondent 
should claim that ‘‘the entire Soviet Government apparatus 
still remains under the control of Stalin, who is supported by the 
peasantry and the majority of the workers,” says The Daily 
Telegraph, and it finds it also significant that this correspondent 
should declare that ‘‘it is possible that the present split within 
the ranks of the Communist party means that the economic 
restoration of Russia will begin.”’ We read then: 


“Tf this statement can be accepted at its face value, nothing 
could give greater satisfaction to all the civilized nations. Tho 
Russia has been brought to beggary, it is a land of vast potential 
wealth, and its reentry into the comity of nations would be an 
event of world-wide import. Economie reconstruction, how- 
ever, waits on a frank and sincere avowal of the principles of 
common honesty. It involves a grand inquest on the results of 
the policy of spoliation which was practised at the expense of 
foreign business firms and investors, during and after the revo- 
lution, and a recognition of the claims of the foreign ereditors. 
It also involves an abandonment of the Communist propaganda 
which, in face of repeated pledges to the contrary, has been 
persisted in in all parts of the world.” 

The Riga correspondent of this London newspaper tells us that 
Mr. Bukharin, one of the leaders of the present Communist 
Government, made a strong attack in Petrograd on the Opposi- 
tionists within the lines of the Russian-Communist party. 
As reported by this correspondent, Mr. Bukharin said: 

“Up to the present all of us followers of Lenin considered the 
unity of the party as the indispensable condition of keeping up 
the proletarian dictatorship and strengthening it. We imagined 
that the proletarian dictatorship in our country could be secured 
only by our party maintaining the leadership in its hands, 


which meant that the party must be the only one in the country. 
“Tt followed that the existence of other parties was declared 


illegal, and that to maintain a united body internal independent 
and autonomous groups, factions, and organized tendencies 
should be forbidden. Later, the whole Opposition bloc, Trotzky, 
Kameneyv, Zinoviev, Krupskaja, and others, advanced the 
principle of the liberty of factions within the party. 

“Reviewing the aims of the Opposition, Bukharin described 
the section called the ‘workmen’s Opposition,’ headed by 
Medvedyev. There is not one sensible man who would deny 
that the extreme Right of our party is represented by this group, 
because there can not be a point of view in international revo- 
lutionary policy more to the Right than one which desires the 
liquidation of the Komintern, and calls the Western Communist 
parties ‘a crowd of small bourgeois living at the expense of the 
Russian people,’ and demands the liquidation of the Professional 
International, and the surrender of our socialized industry to 
foreign capital without conditions. 

“This opposition of the Right is, as far as their ideas are 


ITALIAN SATIRE 


Joun Butt: “I protest against the Soviet Government’s commu- 
nist propaganda in my country.” 
Soviet GovERNMENT: “Oh, how can you think I could be guilty 


of anything like that?” —II 420 (Florence). 


concerned, already outside the party. We must note that the 
present Opposition, which represents in fact a bloc, includes 
this group led by Medvedyevy, who finds that our party is rotten 
and that it has left the proletarian path. On the other side, 
Kamenevy says that the party’s policy is opposed to the interests 
of the workers. This is the beginning of a schism. Finally, 
the Opposition will arrive at completely anti-Bolshevik doctrines, 
and it is here that we find the connection in ideas between the 
program of Medvedyey and the whole Opposition. 

“The Opposition is now speculating on our economie diffi- 
culties, on the blunders existing in our present life, on the waver- 
ing state of mind of the workers during this year, and on the 
changes which may happen in their attitude. In the future the 
Opposition speculates on the impossibility for the present of the 
Central Committee being able to lead the party without them, 
without these supermen. But we think that, if they are unwilling 
to help us in the leadership of the party, we can do without them. 
A new generation has grown up now, and the local workers are 
also ready to sustain us. Our stake will be the collective work 
of our party, and we think we shall win.” 
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THE FIRST PAN-ASIATIC CONFERENCE 


HE INCREASING HATRED of the Asiatic peoples 

for the white nations, whom they consider as tyrants 

and oppressors, is one of the startling discoveries made, 
we are told, at the first Pan-Asiatic Conference at Nagasaki. 
What is more, the Japanese Government was so stubbornly 
opposed to the Conference, that apparently it put many diffi- 
culties in its path, and this has led some Japanese newspapers 
to accuse the Government of being a cowardly dependent on 
some of the Western Powers. Some observers in the Far East 
say that the Conference was bound to end in failure because of 
the great diversity of races in Asia, and, they say, that brings up 
the question as to whether, after all, there is an “‘Asia.’’ The 
Tokyo Japan Advertiser asks what did the Conference accom- 
plish, and answers its own question as follows: 


“There has sprung from it a permanent organization to be 
known as the League of Asiatic Peoples; resolutions were adopted 
for the inauguration of grandiose schemes that are utterly 
beyond the power of the participants to put into practise; the 
Tokyo Government has made it even clearer to the world that 
Japan considers her future lies in honest cooperation with the 
Western World rather than as the leader of an alinement of 
Asiatie peoples against the West; and, the most important of all, 
the developments at Nagasaki have raised the question: ‘Is 
there an “ Asia’’?’ 

“The various projects which the conference endorsed are so 
ambitious that they cast a farcical light over the proceedings. 
The building of a transasiatic railway is so far beyond the 
ability, financial or otherwise, of the little minorities represented 
at Nagasaki that the declaration in its favor was a serious mis- 
take. Desirable as such a railway may be, the fact that the 
conference actually -talked of accomplishing what is obviously 
impossible for it provokes general distrust of the seriousness of 
the whole movement. There are steps which the conference 
might have taken, steps of a much smaller nature, with some 
hope of achievement, but the delegates were not content to dis- 
cuss in a serious vein the measures that lay within the realm of 
possibility. They indulged in dreams so ambitious that the 
whole world knows they can be no more than dreams, and 
writes them off the ledger accordingly. The same criticism 
applies to the proposal to create a gigantic company to handle 
all the commerce and industry of the peoples of Asia. That 
proposal is Communistic in nature, altho it is unlikely that the 
delegates either meant it as such or realized this fact. The 
‘creation’ of a common language for all Asia likewise falls into 
the realm of the fantastics. One or two measures are possible 
of achievement in a small way, such as the establishment of an 
academy for Asiatic sciences or of an Asiatic information bureau, 
and the remainder of the resolutions are intended to adjust some 
of the many points of friction existing among the Asiatic peoples.” 


This Tokyo American-owned daily goes on to say that it is 
open to question whether the Japanese Government was wise 
“in covertly persecuting the conference—and it amounted to 
persecution.” But such persecution can admit of only one 
interpretation, it adds: 


“Official Tokyo wished to make it unmistakably known to the 
world at large that it was out of sympathy with the declared 
aims of the conference. The opposition that arose in China and 
Korea to the conference is a curious paradox in the light of this 
fact, for that continental opposition undoubtedly sprang from 
the belief that the whole Nagasaki affairs was a made-in-Japan 
project for the benefit of Japanese alone. 

“But the most significant thought provoked by this first 
attempt to unite the Asiatic peoples in some form is the question 
of whether such a union is possible, whether such a thing as 
‘Asia’ actually exists. There is no evidence of its existence 
save in the words of writers. ‘Asia’ is little more than a verbal 
convention to embrace the vast sweep of territory from the 
Urals and the Bosporus to the islands of Japan and Singapore. 
It is not even a geographical unit, for the true continent is 
Eurasia and not Asia alone. 

“What unit, what common interest, what universal factors 
are to be found in this broad stretch of mountain, plain and 
waters? Certainly the whole of the northern section, of Siberia, 
has little kinship with the rest of Asia. Despite the Asiatic 
strain in the Russian people, their differences from the Indian, 


the Persian or the Japanese are far greater than their likenesses. 


“Tf the Far East alone be considered, there are several cul- 
tural factors that are common, such as the Chinese ideographs 
and, to a slight extent, the religious outlook on life. One clear- 
thinking Japanese, in response to this question of where Asiatic 
unity lay, responded that it was in the passive attitude of Asiatic 
religion. But he forgot the millions of Moslems. Certainly 
the followers of the Prophet of the Near East are not passive in 
their religious outlook. 

“There is tremendous diversity of race in Asia, even of the 
great divisions, as witness the Caucasian origin of the Indian 
people and the Malay and Mongol origin of this section of Asia. 
In the field of language, the differences even within China are 
tremendous. And so on down the line of possible common 
denominators for all the Asiatic peoples. Where is that de- 
nominator to be found? 

“Tf it does exist, it is not easily discernible and has never been 
clearly searched out and presented to the world in an under- 
standable way. The old convention of grouping this enormous 
diversity of peoples, cultures and religions under the meaning- 
less generic term of ‘Asia’ has cloged the eyes of many to the 
fact that no such thing exists and has prevented clear, analytical 
thinking on the part of the multitude of critics of Asiatic affairs. 
The reason, perhaps, that the convention of ‘Asia’ has come into 
existence is because all of Asia is different from the West. This 
one great difference has been perceived and acted upon, while 
the many differences among the peoples of Asia themselves have 
been ignored. 

“Tf ‘Asia’ does not exist, still there is the possibility of its being 
born, and its parents must be the Western nations. It was ap- 
parent at Nagasaki that, minute as was the representation of 
the whole of Asia there, the common bond of unity was that 
they were not of the West; not that they were of Asia. Not 
unless the Western World pursues an aggressive, oppressive, 
blindly narrow policy in Asia, will a league of Asiatics arrayed 
against the West spring into being. As the West treats the Hast, 
so will the Hast respond.” 


Among the Japanese vernacular press we find the Tokyo 
Yamato saying that, altho it was subjected to various allegations 
and suspicions, the conference closed its sessions in peace and 
with success, except for a few occasional incidents of confusion. 
The object of this conference, this newspaper avers, is to safe- 
guard the peace of the world and so the undertaking is fraught 
with no menace. But ‘‘the persons who represented every race — 
of Asia, having been noted patriots, the white peoples were 
naturally nervous.” This journal continues: 


“The cowardly Imperial Government, which is in the habit of 
bowing low before certain Western nations, has been extremely — 
fearful of its effect. : 

“The pressure which the foreign authorities brought to bear — 
upon the Asiatic Racial Conference was harsh and unjust, even — 
before it opened its sessions. When it was known that the — 
promoters had blundered in formalities, the pressure was made 
still harsher. It was doubted at one time whether, owing to the 
obtrusion of the Seiyukai, the conference would be made a sub- 
ject of political contest. We were not a little displeased with 
these allegations and silly suspicions. The Foreign authorities 
refused to permit the Afghan representative to land. On receipt — 
of this information our anger cooled into scorn. ey 

‘“‘Whatever the motive for the Asiatic Racial Conference may 
be, the rise of Asiatics is, no doubt, a protest against the erue 
tyranny and undue influence of the white race. Apart from the 
theories of international jurisprudence, the only nation which is 
really independent in Asia is Japan, the others being, in fact, 
subject races under the absolute despotism of Western nations 
From the economic and military points of view, they are and 
have been under the constant pressure of the white peoples. 
Their wretched state is due exclusively to the powerlessness of the 
Asiatics, but their powerlessness does not constitute any reason 
for their perpetual slavery. Of the myriads of Asiatics, only a 
few are self-conscious, but it is a noble undertaking of this nation 
to show them the way to organize independent States for their 
racial interests. Such an undertaking has to be encouraged, 
rather than restrained. 

“Too greatly concerned about the strong nations of the West, 
the Imperial Foreign Office handled the racial conference in- 
considerately and tried to break down the ardor of its partici- 
pants. The Asiatic Racial Conference at Nagasaki was an 
informal international parley. Whatever its results may be, we 
shall take delight in it if it prove encouraging to the ardor and 
zeal of cruelly persecuted and harshly treated Asiatics.” 
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FOR AN ALL-AMERICAN LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


MERICA FOR THE AMERICANS—of the whole 
Southern Continent’’—seems to be the slogan of many 
Latin-American publicists, who are embittered because 

of Brazil’s failure to play a more important part at Geneva, and 

also because of their desire to create a counter-balance to the 
increasing influence of the United States in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The possibility of forming a political association of 

Latin-American nations is said to have received a new impetus 

when the Bolivar Commemorative Congress met at Panama 

in June, through the initiative of the Panama Government. 

The intention was to commemorate the first Pan-American 

Congress of 1826, which was convened by the South American 

liberator, Simon Bolivar. Tho the recent Congress was at first 

supposed to deal with purely sentimental or cultural issues, 
it soon became evident that some delegations were pledged 
to present live political issues for debate. The principal motion 
approved unanimously by the Bolivarian Congress recom- 
mended that ‘‘the nations of the New World adopt the principle 
that an act of aggression against any of them would be con- 
sidered an offense to all, and bring about a united reaction.’’ 
The Heuadorian delegation requested the immediate formation 
of an American League of Nations, but the motion was opposed 
by the Panama delegation on the ground that the Pan-American 

Union of Washington, D. C. was filling that need satisfactorily. 

The Pan-Americans added that, if the present commercial and 

eultural ties were transformed into political bonds, it would mean 

the end of the Pan-American Union. One of the sharpest critics 
of the Pan-American policy of rapprochement is Cromos, of 

Colombia, which says: 


**Since the failure of the first Inter-American Congress, one 
hundred years ago, a conflict has been going on between the 


A LATIN-AMERICAN VIEW OF THE LEAGUE 


Uncip Sam: “Don’t fight so hard for front seats. Soon they will 


all be vacant.” aut 


—Caras and Caretas (Buenos Aires). 


United States of the north on one side and the disunited States 
of the south on the other. Without this deplorable disunion, 
Colombia would not have to mourn the dismemberment of her 


territory, nor would the South American continent feel the heel 


of the United States. The lack of political wisdom displayed by 
the republics founded by Bolivar and San Martin have trans- 
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formed all the Pan-American gatherings into military parades, 
where the obedient cadets follow North American drums.”’ 


Similar bitterness is shown by HI Sol of Cuba, in which we read: 


“The Monroe Doctrine, mother of the Pan-American myth, 
is miraculous to the many millions of devotees who forget that 
Latin America was free 
and very much alive 
several years before Mr. 
Monroe gave it the right 
to live! To them, Mon- 
roeism is something su- 
perior and sublime, a 
divine right of their 
democracy, created as a 
heavenly defense against 
the greed of Europe.”’ 


The idea of forming an 
All-American League of 
Nations is closely joined 
in editorial comments 
with Brazil’s withdrawal 
from the Geneva gather- 
ing. Beginning with the 
country directly inter- 
ested, we find in Jornal 
Do Comercio of Brazil, 
which is considered the 
personal organ of Felix de 
Alves Pacheco, Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs for 
Brazil, the following: 


“Brazil’s withdrawal 
meant our refusal to sub- 
mit to the duplicity of the 
Great Powers, who strive 
to exclude the Ameri- 
can Continent from the 
Council. In following the 
example of the United 
States, Brazil left the 
Powers free to do as they 
wish. 

“Altho Brazil as an 
independent nation is fifty 
years younger than the 
United States, it may happen that.we shall be called upon to 
play within the next fifty years the réle so generously played 
by the United States toward Europe in 1918.” 


“DAVID AND GOLIATH” 
—Corre Vuela (Santiago, Chile). 


“The Bolivarian Congress proves that after Washington 
failed in holding the plebiscite of Tacna-Arica, we must turn 
our eyes to other peoples of the South to uphold the great 
principle of arbitration,” says La Estrella De Panama. In Listin 
Diario, of Santo Domingo, we read: 


- 


“The idea of forming a League of American Nations involves 
a momentous change for our weak nationalities. Nobody can 
yet clearly see whether it would be a bad or a good thing. If it is 
formed so that the United States joins on an equal footing with 
the rest of America, the new bloc might effectively counter- 
balance the influonce of the Geneva League. On the other 
hand, there is the possibility that this new League might estab- 
lish the most absurd and terrible United States hegemony, with- 
out barriers of any kind, since there would be no first-class Power 
in the southern continent to bar its advances, its strength and 
its ambition.” 


Going further south, we learn from Dr. Gallardo, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs for Argentina, in an interview given to Critica, 
of Buenos Aires that ‘‘the project does not seem workable,” 
and he is quoted further as follows: ‘‘I do not think that an All- 
American League of Nations could be formed, for the present at 
least. The original plan was drafted by the ex-President of 
Uruguay, Dr. Baltasar Brum, but I do not see how it could be 
formed now.” ; 
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HARD TIMES IN BRITAIN 
: MELANCHOLY PICTURE of the state of British in- 


dustry and trade appears in a group of special articles 

in the London Statist, covering the leading industries 
of Britain. As this weekly notes, the articles reveal that the 
ship-building, shipping, iron and steel, cotton, wool and fiber 
industries are reduced to an extreme state of inactivity. There 
is a lack of fuel and a lack of orders, it is said, and where orders 
can be obtained prices are generally unremunerative, and are 
accepted only to help pay overhead charges. Unemployment and 
short time is prevalent in all lines, we are told, and while fixt 
capital is depreciating, floating capital, ‘‘the life blood of com- 
merce,” is being frozen by trade stagnation. Workers are losing 
wages, shareholders, among all classes of the community, are 
lacking dividends, and this weekly adds that thus the consum- 
ing power of the population as a whole is being reduced, and this 
has its inevitable reaction on production. We read then: 


“Tt is not uncommon to hear those engaged in the leading 
industries say that they never remember a time when trade was 
more stagnant than it is at present. The present position is all 
the more deplorable in view of the fact that in the first four 
months of the year there were unmistakable signs of trade re- 
animation. This fact was substantiated by evidences on every 
side. The volume of trade as a whole in the early months of the 
year showed a decided improvement on 1925. One may point 
to the fact that in the period prior to the general strike, the 
traffic receipts of the four ‘heavy’ railways showed a gain of 2.6 
per cent. on 1925, representing an increase of over a million in 
gross income. The production of steel ingots and castings 
showed an increase of 9.8 per cent. in the first four months of the 
year. The country check-clearing, reflecting the general state 
of trade in the country, showed a decline of 1.7 per cent. up to 
the end of April in comparison with the first four months of 1925. 
As the general wholesale price-level shows an average fall of 10.1 
per cent. on the same comparison, this small movement unques- 
tionably denotes a greatly increased trade turnover in the first 
four months of the year. The cost of living was falling steadily 
from December 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926, thereby easing the 
wages problem for industry as a whole—the net fall in the index 
over the five months was 5.6 per cent.—but during May and 
June there was a substantial rise in the cost of living. One of the 
most hopeful signs was the trend shown by unemployment statis- 
ties, which at the end of April last showed the state of employ- 
ment to be better than at any time in the twenty-two preceding 
months. The number of unemployed on the ‘dole’ in Great 

Britain and Northern Ireland had been falling almost continu- 
ously during eight months, and was reduced by 284,000 between 
the end of August, 1925, and the end of April, 1926. 

“There appears no reason why this improvement in trade and 
employment should not have continued after April, but the 
general strike and the coal stoppage changed the whole position 
overnight. On top of these disasters came the violent deprecia- 
tion of a number of continental currencies, particularly franes 
and lire, which not only restricted the continental market for 
British goods, but made it possible for French, Belgian and 
Italian producers to undersell British manufactures, notably in 
the textile industries.” 


In its description of Britain’s hard times, this financial weekly 
goes on to say that the settlement of the coal dispute seems as 
far off as when it began, as far off, indeed, as it did more than a 
year ago, before £25,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money began to be 
spent “in a vain effort”? to purchase conciliation. We are fur- 
ther advised that: 


“At the lowest reckoning the dispute must have already 
lost the miners £40,000,000 in wages and must have lost £26,- 
000,000 in-wages to workers in the other industries—apart from 
the loss entailed by the general strike. It is safe to say that 
whatever terms of settlement are eventually arrived at, the 
miners will never be able to make up that £40,000,000. The 
picture of events since May 1 may be presented in a few brief 
references. Thus, the numbers registered at the employment 
exchanges as unemployed increased by 665,000 (from 1,034,000 
to 1,699,000) over the months of May and June—this increase 
not including those who ceased work in the coal industry. The 
country check-clearing showed a decline of 10.1 per cent. 
in the period April 28 to August 4. as compared with the corre- 
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sponding period of last year, which was itself a time of abnormal 
trade depression.” 


It is pointed out also that the increase in railway traffic prior 
to May 1 was abruptly checked by the strike, and since that 
date the reports of the four big railway groups have fallen off by 
66.8 per cent. as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. This represents a loss of £19,000,000 in gross income and 
also, we are reminded, has meant a heavy loss to railway share- 
holders and, of course, a much greater loss to railway workers. 
The iron and steel-industries have been brought practically to a 
standstill, it is said, and on June 21 only 44.7 per cent. of the 
normal number of workers was employed at iron and steel 
furnaces, rolling-mills and forges, and only 29.8 per cent. of 
the normal in pig-iron manufacture. The Statist then observes: 


*¢ According to the data available, approximate estimates of the 
minimum decline in gross national income caused by the general 
strike and the coal stoppage work out as follows for the different 
industries affected: 


f iE 
Goal minigame 60,000,000 
Transporticcssetce aoe ee eee ena 25,000,000 
Tronrand:Steclie, aur Wisc pera » 20,000,000 
Otheralndustries +a eee 35,000,000 
Totals cme aan Oakey oe enone 140,000,000 


“This total does not, of course, represent a dead loss to the 
nation, as there has also been a big falling-off in consumption. 
It is clear that if an individual curtails his production, and at the 
same time reduces his consumption proportionately, his financial 
position remains relatively the same, tho his standard of living 
is lowered. The same applies to the community as a whole in 
time of strike. The overseas trade figures and the reports from 
the leading home industrics manufacturing consumers’ goods are 
eloquent of diminished consumption during the past few months. 
As regards the former it may be mentioned that imports during ~ 
May and June alone were £36,500,000 less than in the corre- 
sponding months of last year. The following list of declines,. 
by quantities, is instructive: Grain and flour, a decline of 587,000 
ewt.; meat, 819,000 ewt.; butter, 117,000 ewt.; sugar, retained for — 
home consumption, 436,000 ewt.; timber, 20,004,000 cubic feet. 
During the months of strike the country made increased imports 
of only a very few commodities, such as petroleum and rubber, 
for which a special demand arose. It has to be added that the 
import figures for the four months prior to the strike gave evi- 
dence of an expansion in the nation’s purchasing power abroad.” 
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Despite the many evidences of reduced consumption, we are 
told, there can be little doubt but that the nation has been. 
compelled to live on its capital to some extent during the period 
of the strike. Apart from: this, it is clear that the indirect con- 
sequences of the strike will be very serious, according to this — 
weekly, which adds: ° 


. 


“Next year’s crop of industrial companies’ reports, for in- 
stance, is likely to make depressing reading, while the Exchequer 
receipts in the shape of direct taxation are bound to suffer in 
the next financial year. Moreover, the coal stoppage has now 
lasted so long that there is bound to be some temporary loss of 
overseas markets, not only in coal but in other industries as well, 
thanks to the energies of our competitors abroad. While British 
miners have been holding up the essential work of production, 
competitors abroad, especially in the United States of America, 
have been making every use of a gratuitous opportunity to 
eapture British markets. 

“Finally, there is the well-known economic fact that any 
shrinkage in output below normal capacity increases industrial 
costs of production. The intense development and concentration 
that characterize the industrial plants of Great Britain, while 
enabling the country to produce more cheaply in normal times, 
have the disadvantage that production ceases to be profitable 
whenever output is abnormally curtailed. This is true not only 
of individual companies but also of industry in the aggregate. 
The huge and costly extension of the functions of government, 
the colossal social services—health and unemployment insurance, 
old-age and. widows’ and orphans’ pensions, poor-law relief— 
form a weighty edifice of civilization that becomes a crushing, 
intolerable burden, whenever the economic strength of the 
nation is weakened through whatever cause.” ; 


’ THE FIRST TAME DOG, AS ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ARTISTS ARE SAID TO HAVE PORTRAYED HIM 


THE FIRST DOMESTICATED DOG 


HE EARLIEST TAME DOG, domesticated by the 

ancient Egyptians in prehistoric times, and now extinct 

as a domestic animal, tho still found in the wild state, 
is to be found pictured upon their monuments, according to Mr. 
P. Hippolyte Boussac, member of the French Institut d’ Egypte, 
who gives reasons for his belief in an article contributed to La 
Nature (Paris). That this animal has not hitherto been recog- 
nized as a dog by Egyptologists is due, Mr. Boussae thinks, to the 
fact that the artists have given it purely mythological ears and 
tail. The study of the domestic dog in remote 
antiquity, Mr. Boussac regards as both fasci- 
nating and important to the study of early 
civilization. He writes: 


“According to the discoveries of paleon- 
tology, the appearance of the dog family is 
‘to be fixt—somewhat doubtfully, it is true— 
in the Tertiary Period, at the end of the 
Hocene—that is to say about two million years 
ago. But it by no means follows that the dog, 
properly so called, goes back to such a distant 
epoch. 

“In the course of successive evolutions we 
find, at the beginning of the Miocene, the 
Amphycion, one of the most characteristic 
fossils of the Tertiary epoch. By its brain, its 
dental formula, and other peculiarities, this 
quadruped is so nearly related to the faithful 
friend of man that paleontologists do not hesi- 
tate to recognize it as the dog’s ancestor. 

“Still, it is not until the beginning of the 
Pliocene that we find in Europe the genus Canis 
quite clearly characterized. 

‘In Northern Africa it appeared later still, 
that is to say in'the upper Pleistocene, at the 
end of the Quaternary period. But it is not 
until the Neolithic era, in the kitchen-middens 
of Denmark, the palafittes of Switzerland and 
the terramares of the Italian highlands, that we 
find it associated with man and always domes- 
ticated. ae . 

“This particularity of a species so widely 
extended on the earth’s surface in all latitudes 
has been the object of long and conscientious 
study, to determine its origin. ; 

“Tn the opinion of some eminent scholars, all domestic dogs 
are descendants of a single species. This theory has been op- 
posed by other scientists, who, with more probability, give them a 
multiple origin. 

_ “Our quadruped is so intelligent, so teachable, that wherever 


AS RECORDED BY 
THE SCULPTOR 


A statue of Canis Typhonicus in 
a museum at Cairo. 


man has settled and found the dog, he has quickly domesticated 
it. From the beginning, or at latest the middle, of the Quater- 
nary epoch, and before any possible attempt at domestication, 
the dog already had numerous varieties, which must have been 
distributed widely over the globe before the intervention of man. 
It would then be useless to attempt to prove the descent of the 
domestic dog from one species rather than another. Besides, 
it is well known that wild dogs were very numerous at the end of 
the Quaternary. Hence the great variety of domestic dogs that 
have come down to our own day. 

“The Hgeyptians had tame dogs of several different varieties, 
the hound, the wolf-dog, the basset, ete., and 
their most ancient monuments, painted or 
carved, show us the domestic dog from myth- 
ologic times, carrying us back nearly to the 
Neolithic, if we remember that the most distant 
origins of the Egyptian civilization extend back 
about 10,000 years. 

“This would confirm the opinion of almost 
all archeologists who believe that domestication 
did not take place before the appearance of 
the polished-stone civilization. 

“Hach divinity of the Pharaoniec pantheon 
had an animal sacred to him. We shall note 
here only a few. Horus had the faleon, Seket 
the lion. The vulture, emblem of maternity, 
was sacred to the goddess Muth; the bull and 
the heron symbolized Osiris; the ibis and the 
dog-faced ape, the god Thoth, while the jackal 
belonged to Anubis. As for the animal sacred 
to Set-Typhon, spirit of evil, genius of the 
shades, not to be confused with the jackal of 
Anubis, it was represented by a fantastic animal 
whose identification has taxed the sagacity of 
Egyptologists for nearly a century. 

“The Egyptians represented it under the 
aspect of an elegant quadruped, tawny in color, 
with long, nervous legs, pointed muzzle, long 
square-cut ears, a slender tail, forked or knotted 
at the end, and feet with several toes, like a 
dog’s, or a cat’s. As the emblem of the evil 
spirit, we should be inclined to attribute to it 
a ferocious nature, sanguinary and untamable; 
and, nevertheless, we see it always with a 
large collar around its neck, an evident sign 
that it had been tamed.” 


This mythological creature is believed by 
Mr. Boussae to be none other than the earliest domesticated 
dog, whose prototype he finds to-day among the wild dogs of 
the coasts of the Red Sea. Its tail and ears are generally: 
imaginary, he thinks, as shown on the monuments; but by 
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replacing them with the more natural appendages, as oeeasion- 
ally depicted by the Egyptian artists, the resemblance becomes 
He has named this ancient species Canis Typhon- 
after its master god Set-Typhon. 


quite exact. 
icus, or the Typhonic dog, 
He goes on: 


““We know by the monuments of the ancient empire that the 
Egyptians had succeeded in domesticating animals like the 
hyena, the jackal, and other species, that have now rev erted to 
their wild state. The Red Sea dog must also have been used as a 
hunting animal, and the character of its native habitat confirms 
this opinion. Not only is it represented as on the high plateaus, 
and in the valleys, but a painting at Beni-Hassan shows it in full 
liberty in the desert. To indicate that in this case the animal 
is in the wild state, it is shown without the usual collar, the sign 
of domestication.” 


LET NATURE DO HER OWN REFORESTING 


P “HAT MUCH OF OUR WORK in reforestation is going 
to be wasted because it opposes, instead of following, 
natural laws of tree growth, is charged in The Paper 

Trade Journal (New York), by Charles R. Berry, in an article 
entitled ‘“‘Survival of the Fittest.’’ The modern physician relies 
largely on nature to effect his cures, confining his efforts to the 
removal of obstacles from her path. This is what Mr. Berry 
would have our reforesters do. Nature will grow her own trees, 
he believes, and, moreover, will grow them where they belong and 
where they will thrive. All that we have to do is to fight nature’s 
enemies, of which fire is the most dangerous. We read: 


“Tt is pretty generally conceded that nature, left to her own 
peculiar devices and given her fulness of time, operates unerringly 
toward the goal of perfection. This axiom may be particularly 
applied to reforestation. 

‘“As commendable as scientific reforestation may be, it is im- 
portant that, in the pursuit of making trees grow by reseeding, 
replanting and transplanting, certain elemental characteristics 
of tree life be not entirely lost sight of. 

“While reforestation has been practised in a limited way for 
many years, so-called scientific reforestation is as yet an ex- 
periment; and this much may be said of the new art: as yet there 
has appeared not a thing to place the stamp of failure on the 
effort, and if it is the writer’s prediction that scientific reforesta- 
tion practised in disregard of natural impedimenta will not 
achieve the success hoped for it by its enthusiastic proponents, 
it does not follow that some kind of reforestation will not realize 
a signal success. 

‘Prof. B. L. Grondal, of the College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, has a most practical view-point on the subject of re- 
growth. In an address given by him recently he said in part: 
‘Nature has provided abundant means for reforestation, and 
nowhere in America is a better locality for this than in the cool, 
green depths of the Douglas-fir region. Growth in new forests 
on cut-over land alone represents 3,000,000,000 feet annually. 
Stored in the moist surface soil are seeds without number, waiting 
for mature timber to be cut before the seedlings may wax great 
under the sunlight. Fire is the only enemy, and the hazard is 
being lessened every year by intelligent methods of protection.’ 

“Here in a few well-considered words, Professor Grondal has 
exprest what the writer has been ‘driving at’ for years. Nature 
ean and will take entire charge of the whole problem if man will 
but guard it from its enemies—chiefly fire.’’ 


Itis Mr. Berry’s belief that a deciduous growth first occurred inall 
primal forested areas, followed by the conifers. The chief reason, 
he says, why it is natural for the leafy ‘‘annual”’ to appear first is 
because of its greater ability to attract and absorb nitrates from 
the air. The leaves of the tree, as in all vegetation, are its respir- 
atory system—its lungs; the greater the area of its leaves, the 
more rapid its growth. Its decay, however, is consequently as 
rapid, and the powers of resistance of deciduous growth can not 
be compared with that, of the coniferous growth. 

“In the order of things, here was the start of the ‘seed bed’ 
for the more massive and important tree growth of mostly coni- 
fers. As an example, glance up some steep mountain-side that is 


forested with cone-bearing trees, note where an oceasional rock 
slide has swept away the tree growth, and if not too recent, you will 


He goes on:. 


_ time as well as material things.” 
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find that the new growth springing up almost in the wake of the 
slide as if by magic is deciduous—willow, aspen, alders, or any of a 
dozen of these leafy soil-makers.” 


That nature has a settled program for the successful propa- 
gation of tree growth, Mr. Berry considers beyond question. 
And while it is not possible, perhaps, for man to adhere to nature’s 
program, because of the time factor, it is courting failure, he says, 
to substitute in the place of all of the natural vagaries of regrowth 
the stilted regularities that obtain by scientific regrowing of 


forests. He proceeds: 


‘The first departure from the natural order as practised by the 
new art is that of replanting on cut-over lands that have been 
fire-run; this is a most common fault. There, the natural ‘bed’ 
has been eradicated, and, if left to itself, would in all likelihood, 
grow up to deciduous shrubs. Following the lines of least resis- 
tance is the curse of scientific reforesting, for it isnot an easy task 
to plant seed or transplant seedlings among the mazes of under- 
growth and down stuff that usually follows the logging operation; 
indeed it is not only discouraging, but oftentimes fatal to the new 
seed or plant which succumbs to the better established growth. 

“‘Tt is folly to attempt scientific reforestation on fire-run areas. — 
Nature alone can work out a successful plan, and time is the 
prime factor. Scientific reforestation, probably first tried on 
Michigan’s logged-off areas, has not amounted to anything, and 
never will, until nature, in its slow way, has started again from 
the beginning. 

““It is not at all wise economy for the forester of a paper-mill 
to attempt reforestation of a piece of land simply because it 
belongs to his company and they are paying taxes upon it. 
Moisture conditions should have first place. If there are per- 
sistent drought periods year after year, such a district should be 
placed under observance for a few years and note the character | 
of vegetable growth that first appears. If sporadic, with the top 
soil disappearing rather than accumulating, that district would 
never pay to reforest by hand. 

“‘Mor the reasons stated in the beginning of this article, it is — 
folly to plant for conifers (evergreens) when nature is showing — 
by every manner of effort that conifers are not in order. There 
might be some small degree of success achieved by planting some 
deciduous growth suitable for pulp wood, but, even at that, it 
would be more discreet to first let nature demonstrate the order, — 

“Nature not only uses a selective principle, but it also em- — 
ploys in its scheme of regrowth the principle of survival of the — 
fittest. Here man is unable to cope with the situation—that is, — 
know what seedling to allow to continue growing and what one — 
to cull out. The root system, coupled with the root bed, has — 
more to do with nature’s determinations than the appearance of — 
the seedling above the ground. And itis not accident that causes — 
one spruce to attain massive proportions with, apparently, a rock — 
for a root bed, when another seedling dies out in lush soil. Man 5 
can not best nature at this game; he can, however, aid nature 
to such an extent that nature may proceed unmolested by its 
enemies. 

“About a year ago the writer advocated a zoning plan of pulp- 
wood utilization; that is, the manufacture of the various graded 
of paper adjacent to where the timber used for such grades or) 
groups of grades was most abundant. This plan would operate 
ideally with that of natural reforestation. Take news print for 
instance; one of the cheaper grades, calling for immense stand: 
of hemlock and spruce. Fortunately for the coming generation, 
the regions now upplying most of the news-print material are 
those where nature’s selective principles of moisture conditions. 
are of their very best and if this regional plan was adopted and 
natural reforestation allowed to pursue an unimpeded course, thi 
future generations would never face ashortage of forest products— 
of timber for lumber as for paper pulp. 3 

“A combination of Federal and corporate control of this situ- 
ation in all likelihood would be necessary to work out in its most 
practical manner such a project, for National Forest lands of the — 
United States contain the bulk of the available pulp timber. 
Federal control alone is not suitable to deal with this problem, 
entailing, as it does, a full demand “&pén the experience and 
enterprise of one of the chief industries of the nation,» 

“This article is not a condemnation of scien: G ‘Tregrowing c of 
forest products, since that is yet in an expe tal stage; but 
it may be considered as holding a brief for natural reforestation, 
which has been going on successfully since the beginning of 
creation and consequently should be duly considered before an 
experiment that, if it fails, will entail an incalculable loss oa 
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WHAT LIES BEYOND THE STARS? 


HIS QUERY HAS NOW BEEN ANSWERED, we 

are told by Dr. E. EH. Free, writing in the New York 

Herald Tribune. The answer is, ‘‘more stars,” but 
these are not scattered about uniformly in space, like sand 
suspended in water. Instead, they are arranged in vast clouds. 
We live inside one of these, our sun being one of its most in- 
significant stars. Those that we see in the sky are the other 
members of our own family. He goes on: 

“But entirely outside this star family of ours space contains 
other star-clouds. They are ‘island universes.’ It is probable 
that some hundreds of them can be seen from the earth. Very 
likely there are thousands of them; perhaps even so many as 
to be truly infinite. 

“Seldom, if ever, has the human mind attained a grander 
conception than the one thus envisaged. Our own universe 
contains possibly 10,000,000,000 members. The width is so 
great that light, which travels 186,000 miles a second, is believed 
to take about 300,000 years to pass across it. Yet it is but 
one of hundreds of stellar universes. The group recently investi- 
gated at Harvard is believed to be nearly 10,000,000 light- 
years away. 

“The man who ean contemplate this picture for fen minutes 
and still retain respect for human troubles must have blind 
spots in his imagination. Yet this is no imaginary picture. It 
is entirely real, as real as the North Pole or the setting of the sun. 

“The idea of island universes is not new, but the proof comes 
from a recent research by Prof. Harlow Shapley and Miss 
Adelaide Ames, of Harvard Observatory. These astronomers 
studied a group of spiral nebulas in the constellations Coma and 
Virgo. One hundred and three of these were measured on 
photographs made with the great Harvard telescopes. Each 
One is a universe of stars, like the one in which we live. 

“Tt is virtually impossible to comprehend distances as vast 
as this, but one can try. Imagine that the whole of space is 
shrunk until this vast earth of ours is no larger than the tiniest 
germ that biologists can Just see with their microscopes. The 
sun would then be an invisible dust speck about three-hundredths 
of an inch away from the germ-size earth. The entire solar 
system would be less than an inch across. 

“The nearest star would be about fifteen hundred feet away. 
About half a mile in another direction, would be the next. 
Sirius, the brightest, would be about three thousand feet away. 


UNIVERSES BEYOND OUR UNIVERSE 


The white rings on this photograph indicate the position of five of 
the “island universes’’ studied by Dr. Shapley and Miss Ames. They 
are millions of light-years away from our world. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF AN “ISLAND UNIVERSE” 


This photograph of spiral nebula Messier 181, in the Big Dipper, 
was taken at Mount Wilson Observatory. 


There would be only six stars within a mile, and about twenty 
within ten miles. On the average, in the star cloud to which we 
belong there would be one star about every five miles. 

“The star cloud, taken as a whole, has about the shape of a 
watch. The whole cloud would be about nine thousand miles in 
diameter. Outside the star cloud to which we belong lie the 
other island universes.”’ 


The island universes turn out, Dr. Free tells us, to be relatively 
close together in comparison with their sizes. Thus, still using 
the reduced scale of distances indicated above, our private 
universe is the watch-shaped star cloud about 9,000 miles 
across. Less than twice its diameter away begins a smaller 
eloud. Others lie in other directions. It is as tho a cloud of 
vast, dust-filled soap bubbles were floating near each other in 
space. To quote further: 


“The most distant object yet is the group of nebulas just 
measured by Professor Shapley and Miss Ames. On the scale 
of the germ to represent the earth and the 9,000-mile watch to 
represent our own star cloud, these new nebulas lie at the vast 
distance of nearly 300,000 miles. May not this be a group of 
universes, just as our own universe is a group of stars? 

“The watch shape which we have described is only approxi- 
mate. The real shape is that of an exploding pinwheel, assuming 
that the glowing sparks could be frozen in position, so that we 
would see the two spiral arms extending out from the erupting 
tubes of the firework. From the inside the spiral shape would 
never be apparent. We are looking through the materials of 
its spiral arms. 

“That is what makes the Milky Way, there being many more 
stars to see in that direction than there are through the flatter 
dimension of the pinwheel-like spiral. 

‘‘Salutary as these concepts are for human vanity, it is natural 
to ask how fully they can be accepted as truth, and not as a 
curious kind of scientific imagination, like the well-remembered 
romances of Jules Verne and of H. G. Wells. The answer must 
be that they are true, at least in all of their essentials and in so 
far as it is proper for science to speak of truth at all. If any- 
thing in astronomy be accepted as true, it is impossible to avoid 
accepting these vast conceptions of time and space. 

“How far the universe may extend, we do not know. Perhaps 
we shall never know. But we now know it extends at least as 
far as those clustered spirals whose aspect ten million years ago 
we are just now observing, because the light that tells us of it 
has just arrived.” 
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WILL YOUR SON SMOKE? 


F YOU ARE A SMOKER yourself, the chances that he 
| will do so are greater than if you are a non-smoker. This 
is shown by J. Rosslyn Earp, director of hygiene in Antioch 
College, Ohio, in an article contributed to The World’s Health, 
issued by the League of Nations (Paris). His article, which he 
entitles ‘‘Like Father, Like Son,’ and describes in a subtitle as 
“A Statistical Study in Smoke,’’ runs substantially as follows: 


“One of my very good friends, having learned that I was mak- 
ing some researches on the effects of tobacco-smoking, came to 
me the other day to ask what 1 had found out. I was a little 
surprized at his interest, for he is a comfortable smoker, one of 
those robust and tolerant individuals to whom a well-tanned 
pipe seems naturally to belong. He took me for a stroll in our 
local glen, and despite the numerous interruptions of herons, 
woodpeckers, cuckoos, and other interesting fowl, he held me 
firmly to the ethics of the use of tobacco. Again I was puzzled 
to know why he should press me into an ethical discussion of a 
subject that is to me only an interesting scientific problem. At 
the end of two leisurely miles I had perceived, without any direct 
interrogation, the answer to both puzzles. My friend has 
recently acquired a very admirable little son. 

“This is how my eyes were opened. I was explaining the argu- 
ment against smoking which seems to me to have most weight— 
in essence it is also the strongest argument against the use of 
alcohol as a beverage—as follows: A certain proportion of all 
smokers become so dominated by the habit that they can neither 
stop smoking nor even confine their smoking within reasonable 
limits. Smoking to excess is injurious, as every one will agree. 
Therefore, if you are a non-smoker and have never begun to 
smoke, it follows that you will run a certain, more or less fixt, 
risk of being obliged by habit to injure yourself when you do 
begin. On the other hand, I was saying, in your case you have 
proved to yourself that you can keep your use of tobacco within 
reasonable limits, so this argument would searcely apply. 

“But what about the effect of my smoking upon others who 
have not begun to smoke, upon my son for example?’ 

‘So there it was, and to solve this ethical riddle I had to find 
out just what influence a father’s smoking habits have upon his 
son. Luckily I had the materials close at hand. There are 348 
men students at Antioch College who have been good enough to 
tell me their fathers’ smoking habits as well as their own. The 
following table shows how the habit is divided between fathers 
and sons: 

Fathers smoke Fathers abstain 
DOLSUST OKO! ae. ca.ties aor mee cae 124 54 
SOME! PSHM we go pei e Bo Sas a 


“We see at once that when the fathers smoke, the majority 
of sons smoke too, when the fathers abstain, the majority of sons 
are likewise non-smokers. Or to express the situation quanti- 
tatively: 

“Of the sons of smoking fathers, 57.1 per cent. are smokers. 

“Of the sons of non-smoking fathers, 41.2 per cent. are 
smokers. 

“The ‘probable error’ due to chance sampling is in each case 
only a fraction of 1 per cent.—so we may say with confidence 
that by smoking himself a father increases by about 20 per cent. 
the probability that his son will be smoking when he is a college 
student. 

““We have to remember, however, that not all of the Antioch 
students who are now abstainers will remain so. Sixty-two per 
cent. of their fathers are smokers, and only 51 per cent. of the 
students. Supposing that in the next ten years another 10 per 
cent. of students will take up the habit, will this 10 per cent. be 
drawn chiefly from the sons of non-smokers (since more of these 
remain to be converted to the habit) or equally from the sons of 
smokers and of non-smokers? 

“To answer this question I analyzed the situation separately 
for freshmen and for students who have been 3, 4, or 5 years at 


college. It came out as follows: 
Senior 
Freshmen students 
per cent. per cent. 
Smoker sons of smoker fathers...... D7 .0 67.8 
Smoker sons of non-smoker fathers... .36.8 46.7 


‘‘Among the group of senior students as a whole, 60.7 per cent. 
are smokers. As we should expect toward the end of the college 


career, the number of smokers is getting almost as high as it is - 


likely to get. Yet the influence of the non-smoking parent 


seems to be as strong as ever. We must beware of this conclu- 
sion, however, because we are dealing with small samples here 
(only eighty-nine students in the senior group) and the ‘probable 
error’ is mounting up. The difference is still large enough to be 
significant, but we must not conclude with certainty that the 
fathers’ influence has not waned at all during the college years. 
Common sense would lead us to suppose that it had. 

“Tt is widely believed that smoking during school days is 
more injurious than smoking at a more mature age. Does 
the father’s habit have any influence on the age at which sons 
begin to smoke? Dividing our smokers into two groups ac- 
cording to their fathers’ habits we find: 


Mean age of starting 


to smoke 
TMhoOseswhosedathens stm Okc plemsls===n sensi 17.65 years 
Those whose fathers abstaim.............. 18.18 years 


Difference, 525th ee 0.53 years 


‘““At Antioch, therefore, the bovs “whose fathers smoke begin 
to smoke six months earlier than those whose fathers do not 
smoke. This statement is true of our Antioch material, but 
we can not state as a general law that sons of smokers begin to 
smoke earlier than sons of non-smokers, for our sample is not 
large enough to justify this conclusion. - 

“To sum up, then, we have shown that a son’s smoking habits 
are affected by those of his father, and that the parental in- 
fluence persists right through the boy’s college career. The 
degree of paternal influence is measurable and has been exprest 
in quantitative terms.” : 


MYSTERIOUS MUSIC IN YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


NEXPLAINED MUSICAL SOUNDS in the air have 

| been several times reported recently from Yellowstone 

Park. Stephen Forbes, of the State natural history 

survey at Urbana, Illinois, writes to Science (New York) that he 

heard these sounds as long ago as the summer of 1890, when 

with Prof. Edwin Linton, then of Washington and Jefferson 

College, Pennsylvania, he was making a biological study of the 

waters of the park, under the auspices of the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission. He says: 


“Linton and I heard these sounds with wonder and delight in 
different places and under different conditions—once I remember 
when we were riding on horseback through the woods, but — 
never when they could be explained as due to anything in our 
immediate neighborhood. . ; 

‘“‘T was so interested in this perplexing phenomenon that I 
made the following footnote reference to it in my report of our 
operations, made to the commissioner, Col. Marshal McDonald, _ 
and published in the Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission for 
1891. Referring to Shoshone Lake, I wrote: : 

“**Here we first heard, while out on the lake in the bright still 
morning, the mysterious aerial sound for which this region is — 
noted. It put.me in mind of the vibrating clang of a harp lightly 
and rapidly touched high up above the tree-tops, or the sound 
of many telegraph-wires swinging regularly and rapidly in the 
wind, or, more rarely, of faintly heard. voices answering each 
other overhead. It begins softly in the remote distance, draws 
rapidly near with louder and louder throbs of sound, and dies 
away in the opposite distance; or it may seem to wander irregu- 
larly about, the whole passage lasting from a few seconds to half 
a minute or more. We heard it repeatedly and very distinctly 
here and at Yellowstone Lake, most frequently at the latter 
place. It is usually noticed on still, bright mornings not long 
after sunrise, and it is always louder at this time of day; but I 
heard it clearly, tho faintly, once at noon when a stiff breeze 
was blowing. No scientific explanation of this really bewitching 
phenomenon has ever been published, altho it has been 
several times referred to by travelers, whojhave ventured various 
crude guesses at its cause, varying from that commonest catch-all _ 
of the ignorant, ‘electricity,’ to the whistling of the wings of 
ducks and the noise of the ‘steamboat geyser.’ It;seems to me_ 
to belong to the class of aerial echoes, but even on that suppo- 
sition I can not account for the origin of the sound.’ 

‘““T am surprized that it has not been studied and understood — 
before now, and I hope that some of the many scientific men who 


doubtless visit the park every year may find in it an attractive 
problem for vacation study.” 
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SHORT-WAVE RADIO 


HE INCREASING USE OF the short wave-length 

in radio communication is discust by Henry de 

Varigny in the Journal des Débats (Paris). Dr. Varigny 
regards short-wave transmission as still in the experimental 
stage, but hopes that great things may be accomplished biyaat; 
altho he will venture no predictions. He writes: 


“There are all sorts of short waves: those that have been 
studied during several years past are 50 to 400 feet long; but 


waves have been produced at Nancy less than 3 feet long and. 


in England less than 4 inch, which connects 
the Hertzian waves with the infra-red waves 
of the spectrum. We may say that Hertz 
began with waves of 5 to 10 feet. Marconi 
operated with wave-lengths of 300 feet, and 
altho after him the tendency has been to 
increase them, this has been because, by so 
doing, the range was increased. This 
appeared logical and has remained the prac- 
tise until recently. It was not until 1921 that 
amateurs, thanks to the point of view given 
them by the triode-lamp emitter, began to 
study waves of less than 600 feet, which 
had been given up as useless. They found 
out that short waves, costing almost noth- 
ing—requiring only as much current as an 
electric iron—could cross the Atlantic. 

““We now realize the interest of the short 
waves—the low cost of their production. A 
noticeable inconvenience, however, is their 
irregular transmission, limiting their use to a 
few hours a day for long distances. But the 

short wave has a great advantage for short 
distances, so the investigation of it still 
goes on. 

“With these waves of less than 600 feet, 

amateurs soon recognized the possibility of 
transmission to thousands of miles, and at 
the same time they succeeded in getting 
even greater distances with shorter waves. 
These crossed the Atlantic; in 1924 France 
was heard in Australia with 300 feet; more 
lately in the United States with 150, 80, and 
even 65 feet (1925). 
“The only trouble is that these exploits 
ean not be surely repeated at-will. Certain 
—eonditions favor communication, while others 
prevent it. Thus, St. Assise talks regularly 
with South America, but only at night, with 
130 to 75 feet. Waves in the neighborhood 
of 300 feet pass only by night. Nevertheless 
they. have entered into current practise 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A DROPPING BOMB 
‘ CAMERA THAT CAN FOLLOW an airplane in its 


course and make photographic notations of a bomb in 

flight, is among the recent inventions of the Ordnance 

Department of the United States Army, we are told by The 
United States Daily (Washington). Says this paper: 


“Just as the theodolite enables the Weather Bureau to keep 
check on kites sent on upper-atmospheric errands for weather 
data, this new ‘mechanical eye’ will make possible a minute 
study of the behavior of aircraft in flight and the attendant condi- 
tions of releasing and exploding bombs. 

“This photographie system really consists 
of two cameras—one vertical and the other 
oblique or slanting in focus. The vertical 
camera secures the image of an object fly- 
ing directly overhead, and the slanting one 
takes a picture of an airplane at any height 
and at angles deviating from a vertical 
position. 

“This duplex camera, unlike the theodolite 
in following the course of a weather-observ- 
ing balloon, is stationary during the observa- 
tion period. It is permanently mounted at 
the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, and its ad- 
vantages over previously designed cameras 
are threefold; the power of the lens may be 
large, the field of vision is wide, and a per- 
manent record is obtained. 

“Tt is necessary for the object to be nearly 
directly over the camera; varying sizes of 
lenses being necessary for making images at 
different altitudes. 

“The structural features of this camera 
system are such that it must make at least 
thirteen observations, as follows: Height of 
airplane, speed of airplane, direction of 
flight with respect to vertical and horizontal 
positions, point of release of the bomb, time 
of release of bomb, inclination of bomb when 
released, state of oscillation of bomb, velocity 
of wind with respect to speed and direction 
at the height of the airplane, point and time 
of impact of the bomb, and ,both the wind 
and atmospheric conditions. 

“There are many accessories or assisting 
agencies which may be said to aid and abet 
these two cameras in their achievement. 
For instance; there is a chronograph, specially 
designed, consisting of a drum driven by a 
clockwork, which keeps time records. 

““Time-signals from. the Naval Obser- | 
vatory are a source of precise checking of 


after a series of trials of which Commandant AN ALERT MECHANICAL EYE the pens on this time-recording device. The 


Metz gives an excellent résumé, at the same 
time describing in detail the method of 


The latter are evident—less expenditure of 
energy, any kind of antenne, no heavy 
towers, ete. With 5 kilowatts the Paris-Djibouti service (3,700 
_miles) can be carried on, while with 100 the antipodes are heard. 

“But it is also true that we are yet in the midst of experimenta- 
tion, especially with regard to the regularity and constancy of 
the propagation. The hour of the day plays its part; the season 
also; the wave that goes to 1,800 miles by night will not reach 

300 by day. Why? Weare trying to find out. 

“Tn our search we have hit on @ curious fact. The zone of 
silence exists for Hertzian as for common sound-waves. The 
width of this zone is greater as the wave is shorter. With 150 
feet there is a zone of silence between 60 and 250 miles, the 
practical range being about 1,800 miles. Last year Mr. Lecroart 

proved that a French station that could not be heard at 120 
miles was heard in Scotland and in Russia. Investigations of 
the zone of silence were the occasion of many odd theories, but 
- the explanation remains uncertain. It seems, however, that 
-jonization, which varies with the illumination of the lower strata 
_ of the atmosphere, plays a part. ; 
_ “What will be the practical use of the short waves? Investi- 
_ gators everywhere are trying to find out. We no longer regard 
them as possible substitutes for long waves, but experiments are 
progress that will enable us to answer the question.” 


This camera records the height, speed 


- Z 3 and direction of an airplane in flight, pias : : 5 
producing these waves and their advantages. andl chatesthe path of falling bonibe. receiving set which receives a signal from 


pen recording the release of the bomb from 
the airplane in flight is actuated by a radio- 


the flying craft automatically when the bomb 
shackle is opened. Also, the opening sets 
off a smoke puff on the airplane which warns the camera plotters 
of the moment of the release. This puff shows which way the 
wind is blowing, thus affording data relating to the velocity and 
direction of the wind. 

“The time of impact is relayed to the chronograph by the 
explosion of the bomb actuating a microphone in a pit. The 
visual signal from the tower, shown in the photograph, is sent 
by pressing a button at the instant when an observer notes the 
bomb leaving the airplane. Extravagance in exploding bombs 
when the airplane is beyond the range of vision is systematically 
avoided by flashing a smoke signal when conditions for operation 
are opportune. This is touched off when the release is desired 
and the bomber is thus put on the alert. 

“The Ordnance Department, by means of this apparatus, is 
planning to drop bombs from an altitude of 20,000 feet. 

‘Probably no camera system has had imposed upon it so many 
functions that must be performed simultaneously and with 
scrupulous accuracy. This mechanical eye can faithfully record 
the moment as well as the point of release of a bomb from an 
airplane, and at the same time render it possible to caleulate the 
velocity of the wind, speed and direction of the airplane, and make 
ten or more other painstaking and accurate observations. ’”’ : 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


Wide World photographs 


EASTER SUNRISE IN THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


The cross in the center is composed of 500 children—singers from the Hollywood Community Chorus. 


ARTISTIC CHALLENGE OF LOS ANGELES 


HE MOVIES PUT LOS ANGELES definitely on the 

map. But the glory thus derived must seem a little tin- 

sel to her historian, for he has given in Current History 
(September) so many claims for artistic eminence that he does not 
hesitate to challenge the position of New York as “‘the art center 
of the Western Hemisphere.” Mr. Edgar Lloyd Hampton, who 
puts forth this claim, anticipates ‘‘outbursts of ridicule among 
New Yorkers.’’ Yet he manfully adds, ‘‘When one considers the 
direction of this new and aggressive art movement, its universal 
\character, the urge that so strongly impels it, its continually 
accelerated speed and its present remarkable proportions, one is 
led to question whether the contention may not at some time 
or other come true.’”’ Mr. Hampton begins with the background 
of history set by the writers, artists and actors who gave to 
California her first taste of art. Bret Harte in ’49 was the 
pioneer, then Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, Charles W. Stoddard, 
William Keith, Frank Norris and Jack London, with others 
stretching over a number of years. But many of these California 
was to lose to New York. Los Angeles’s first theater was built in 
(1856, when the village boasted less than 6,000 souls, and its 
greatest achievement ’in theatricals has been the creation of 
the ‘Orpheum circuit.” Mr. Hampton gives full credit to the 
moving-picture industry, from its small beginnings to its present 
“forty important motion-picture-producing companies and at 
least two hundred smaller or individual ones.’’ For those who 
like statistics, this presentation of moviedom will be impressive: 


“They employ 300 directors, some sixty stars, whose names 
and faces are known in eyery civilized country, hundreds of 
featured players, hundreds of small-part players, other hundreds 
who do important ‘bits,’ 30,000 extras, and 50,000 additional 
employees who work in various other branches of the industry. 
The gross salaries paid to these people total $1,500,000 per week. 
The annual product consists of 600 full-length pictures and 
some 2,000 of the two-reel variety. The total footage, including 
prints, is 663,000,000 feet—in other words, 125,000 miles of 
Fairbanks, Chaplin, Pickford, Swanson, Bill Hart, and the rest, 
enough to go five times around the earth. The cost of these 
pictures to the producer is $170,000,000; they go forth to the 
American public through 20,224 theaters, and simultaneously to 


all other civilized countries—the prints are sent out in forty-two 
different languages—and, according to the report, are viewed 
each week by 130,000,000 people, who pay $750,000,000 annually 
to see them. Of the motion-pictures made in the entire world 
to-day the United States produces 90 per cent., and of these 
85 per cent. are produced in Southern California.” 


This, of course, is only the swelling prelude to Los Angeles’s 
claim for fame: 


“‘Motion-pictures have acted as an irresistible lodestone. 
They have drawn artists of the crayon, brush and other allied 
crafts; some of the largest salaries go to the designers and 
builders of movie sets. They have drawn historians and statisti- 
cians, because pictures include scenes and customs from every 
country on earth, and the public demands accuracy. Musicians, 


too, because music is now used in the ‘shooting’ of all dramatic — 


seenes. They have stimulated important schools of acting— 
there are six in Los Angeles—for reasons that are obvious, and 


also ballet dancing, which is taught more extensivey in this © 
center than in New York, because dancing is required in most of © 


the present-day motion-pictures. Likewise actors are recruited 
from the legitimate and vaudeville stage, because hundreds of 
featured players are used continually in motion-pictures, a fact 
which has brought this class of artists to Los Angeles in numbers 
often exceeding the demand, thus leading to the rise of new 
booking agencies and hundreds of new vaudeville houses: to 
absorb the overflow. And writers—above all else, writers! 
Writers of novels, plays and short stories innumerable are lured 
by the fact that there are cases in which $100,000 is paid for the 
picture rights of a novel. 

‘Within the environs of Los Angeles there lives a large number 
of nationally known adherents to the various arts, who earn and 
spend more money per year, who create a more extensive product, 
send it forth to a larger audience and therefore wield a larger 
influence upon the public mind, than perhaps may be found in 
any other center on earth. And it is essentially a creative 
center—a place where things have their beginning, originate 
and go forth. Refer again to that galaxy of great writers, 
beginning with Bret Harte and coming on down to Frank Norris 
and Jack London, while in the realm of produced plays—and 
the launching of plays is a highly precarious business—the 
courage and creative qualities of the pioneers have been equally 
notable. Many important successes have first looked across 


the footlights of a Los Angeles stage and later run triumphantly — 


in New York, some of them breaking world records.” 
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Mr. Hampton’s story contains also “the community spirit in 


art development’’: 


“The extent to which they unselfishly devote their time, 
energies and money to fostering the arts, is both remarkable and 
inspiring. One of the happiest examples of this finds its expres- 
This play, or rather pageant, by 
John Steven McGroarty, an old-time Los Angeles newspaper 
man, dramatizes the period of the padres and their missions, of a 


sion in ‘The Mission Play.’ 


hundred years ago. It is put on in the Village of San Gabriel, 


ten miles east of Los Angeles. Here, with such stars as Frederick 
Warde, Tyrone Power, R. D. MacLean, and a cast of several 


hundred, it has run continuously for more than fourteen years, 
playing to millions of people. 
in the light of an institution was finely demonstrated in a recent 
announcement of a ‘guests performance,’ in honor of those who 
had seen the play as many as five 
times. The response would have 
filled the playhouse at least a 
dozen times. It was learned there 
were 5,000 people who had been 
present as many as twenty times. . . 
“Yet more remarkable as an 
evidence of this community spirit 
is what the world now knows as 
the Hollywood Bowl. This open- 
air natural amphitheater, with a 
seating capacity of 20,000, set 
down in a chalice of the hills just 
back to Hollywood, is entirely 
dedicated to music of the highest 
‘order, and at popular prices. Each 
summer, running five nights a 
‘week for seven weeks, there are 
‘held here what are known as the 
‘open-air bowl concerts. The 
‘Tausicians are the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, a group 
of 100 players, said to be among 
the best in America; they are led 
by world-renowned directors, and 
give programs consisting of the 
finest classical music, at a cost 
of $2,300 for a single performance 
and $80,000 for the season. The 
highest admission paid to these 
concerts is 50 cents, and in books 
of forty tickets it is 25 cents. 
The paid admissions last year 
exceeded 250,000, while the 500 
boxes were purchased by public- 
spirited citizens. Since the day 
of its inception no officer of the 
bowl has ever accepted a dollar for his or her services. 


‘“A few hundred yards from the Bowl, across the boulevard 


in a similar chalice of the hills, is another open-air theater. 


During any midsummer evening, the music-lover, listening in 
the Hollywood Bowl to immortal symphonies, may glance across 
the starlit night to the dim top of a hill, see there a huge cross 
blazing against the sky and know that beneath that cross is 
being enacted ‘The Pilgrimage Play,’ now known as America’s 
story of the life deeds of the Christ, written and produced by 
Mrs. Christine Wetherell Stevenson, a saintly woman who two 
years ago bequeathed both the play and its theater to Los Angeles 


Counbyen 


Much more of this may be read in Mr. Hampton’s article. 


“He thinks a new and distinctive phase of our national life is 


oe 


manifested in Los Angeles,” says the New York Times, “‘a 
movement new, original, more varied, more vital and better 
organized than any similar movement in America.” But The 


Times refuses to be imprest: 


“Tt is the stress he lays on organization and community 
friendliness that makes one doubt the authenticity of genius in 
There is a flavor of push and 
go, business shrewdness and ‘boosterism’ in their ‘artiness’ that 
gives the impression of an efficient engineer somewhere in the 
background. Or, if a single individual is not responsible for the 


the Los Angeles development. 


high speed of the art industry, then it must be that the city is 
made up of small contributors to the fund of artistic enterprise, 
‘all good fellows, with both feet on the PLO Unc taee 


The extent to which it is viewed 
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“Tf New York is compelled to yield the artistic crown to any 
Western city, Taos would come nearer to winning it than Los 


Angeles. Artists in any medium are not easily nor comfortably 
organized into such a state of efficiency as characterizes the arts 
as practised in the last-named city. It does show tremendous 
energy and a desire to be artistic, but such self-conscious—and 
lucrative—esthetic effort is more characteristic of an industrial 


than a creative center.”’ 


THE COVER—Only lately we heard from Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, that a discussion was being waged there about turning 
the town into a summer Chautauqua center. The ‘‘progressive”’ 
business element wanted it. The artists and writers who have 


settled there, together with the older families, don’t. Cape 


AN ANNUAL EVENT IN HOLLYWOOD 


Native Indians and Spaniards take leading réles in the ‘‘Mission Play’”’ to keep alive local history. 


Cod has the same problem. Our cover, by Garrit A. Beneker, 
gives a glimpse of what Cape Cod means to the artist. To give 
the realtor headway here would be to destroy its attractive- 
ness. This is Mr. Beneker’s plea before the Cape Cod Chamber 
of Commerce at Hyannis, from which we quote: 


“There is much talk and more or less evidence of ‘booming 
Cape Cod,’ and some of you here to-day are interested in that 
‘boom’ primarily from the point of view of making money. 
Your success depends upon HOW you go about it—your ‘em- 
ployment of means’ to the accomplishment of that end. In the 
promotion of your business you may use pictures of Cape Cod 
in order that those whom you wish to reach may obtain some 
idea of Cape Cod. 

*“Most people who come to Cape Cod, from all parts of the 
country, come here not alone because of the health-restoring 
qualities of our air and the restfulness of broad spaces of sea and 
land, but also, because they like to dwell for a time in the quaint 
atmosphere and spirit of our early settlers. There is a charm 
about Cape Cod which is to be found nowhere else save in New 
England, and this charm lies in the quaintness of the little homes 
and churches built by the hands and simple spirit of our fore- 
fathers, many years ago. 

“Tf you, as business men, are interested only in selling real 
estate, in turning over acreage to your best immediate advantage, 
regardless of who is going to buy these acres and build on them, 
if you are interested only in getting swarms of people to come here 
—which will in turn bring more business to the butcher, the baker, 
and the—undertaker—your project will fail, for Cape Cod will 
cease toattract. This has been the history of every development.” 
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NOTHING WRONG WITH “THE ROAD” 


HE BENIGHTED STATE of ‘“‘the Road,” as it 1s 
known in theatrical parlance, has come in for consider- 
able ventilation of late. In our issue of September 4 we 

gave Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s estimate that ‘‘nine-tenths of our 
American people must grow up and pass through their entire lives 
without ever seeing a good play acted by a good company, and 
more than half of our entire population can not hope to see a 
This, of course, ignores the large number of little 


” 


play at all 
theater societies scattered through the country, some of whom 


must present well-acted plays. Another writer, in The Herald 


LOS ANGELES’S NEIGHBOR 


Also contributing to California’s art uplift. 


Tribune, attempted to estimate what is “wrong with ‘the road’”’; 
and used a phrase about ‘‘cleaning up in the tanks”’ as the title 
to fame of Mr. William Hodge, an actor who depends more upon 
‘the road’ than upon New York. Drawing a response from Mr. 
Hodge, the subject has perhaps some features overlooked by the 
New York writers whose opportunity for observation is not as 
wide as his. In The Herald Tribune he writes: 


-“With great interest I read some comments in a recent 
Herald Tribune concerning ‘What's Wrong With the Road?’— 
if anything. Since the writer of the article referred to me as 
one of those who ‘clean up in the tanks’ every season—this, 
I take it, being Broadway parlance for playing a profitable 
engagement in other cities besides New York—I am not unnat- 
urally tempted to take up the cudgel for the aforesaid ‘tanks.’ 

“In the first place, what are the tanks? To certain young Broad- 
way actors (who were probably born in Barstow, California), 
the ‘tanks,’ as I understand it, are every city in the United 
States except New York, and possibly Chicago, Boston and 
Philadelphia. In fact, I believe many Broadway actors charac- 
terize ‘trouping the tanks’ an engagement that includes this trio 
of proud metropolises. If it isn’t Broadway, it’s a ‘tank,’ that’s 
the platform. Now a long time ago I lived ina real ‘tank town’— 
a railway junction up in New York State, where the steam-en- 
gines used to stop, on their way along the route, to tank up with 
water. Around this watering-spot a general store had sprouted, 
and a few houses. Here was a proper ‘tank.’ If you were, say, 
Henry Ford to-day, and you heard a smug young player person 
alluding to your city of Detroit as ‘one of the tanks,’ wouldn’t 
you feel like taking him across your knee and giving him a good 
spanking? 

“In the last dozen years I have had occasion to engage some 
few actors for companies in which I have played, and frequently 
I have encountered players who would sign contracts for the New 
York run of the piece only. Sometimes it was pure and simple 


A view of the Community Theater at Pasadena. 


‘Frequently on this tour I passed Mrs. Fiske, whose business was 


a ae . 
high-hat. Of course, occasionally there were legitimate reasons— 
illness in a family; a wife and husband not wishing to be separated 
for a long period: children too young to tour, or too delicate to 
be left with a nurse. Then there are always the young ladies who 
are afraid to leave Broadway and their ‘New York chance,’ as 
thev like to eall it. Now, I may be old-fashioned—my love of the 
so-called ‘tanks’ proves me provincial—but I’ve yet to see the 
young woman, or young man either, who wasn’t more ready fer 
a New York chance after a few years’ experience. 

‘“‘Tn a country as large as this I do not see how any player can 
have a lasting success on a Broadway reputation exclusively. 
Time and again producers have learned how costly it is to ae- 
quaint the country with their new stars who are known only to 
New York audiences. But a season’s losses will turn into a life- 
time of profit if the star goes cn 
tour with the right attitude and, 
incidentally, the right play. I 
have never been able to fathom 
the attitude of the player who 
feels*a grandeur in his gesture of 
appearing outside of New York. 
Consider the ‘movie’ stars and 
their fame—not to speak of their 
salaries—all made possible by the 
fact that they ean bring money 
into the box-office at Epping, New 
Hampshire, as well as at Mandan, 
North Dakota.” 


Compared to the screen actor, 
Mr. Hodge finds the stage player 
at a terrific disadvantage: 


‘He can appear in only one city 
at a time, which means ke ean 
attract only one following at a 
time. If he confines his arca to 
Broadway, in five years—or, to 
be generous, ten—his popularity 
there will be pretty well exhausted. 
Broadway audiences like new 
faces, new personalities; Brcad-— 
way critics like to ‘discover’ new 
talents. An actor can hope to be 
all things to all Broadway only 
onee in his career, and that briefly. 

“But ‘the road’ has not this hunger for the new and unknown. ~ 
Most of the cities outside of New York give their warmest 
welcome to the stars they know. Otis Skinnor, Mrs. Fiske, 
Kthel Barrymore, Sothern and Marlowe—wave their names 
over a theater lobby and the crowds will come, no matter if 
they never heard of the play, the author or a single member 
of the cast. The name of the star is a blanket guaranty for all 
the rest. It doesn’t matter if the play has never seen Broadway, — 
or, for that matter, if it never does. That is something these 
Broadway sophisticates do not understand: that ‘the road’ 
is sublimely indifferent to the New York verdict. In some 
cities the blazoning of advance advertising, ‘ Direct froia its Now 
York triumph,’ definitely antagonizes local erities and eudiences. 


> ee 


ithe. 


Mr. Hodge usually plays a New York season; Mrs. Fiske, on 
the other hand, seems to have deserted New York for ‘‘tie road’: 


“The play in which I am now rehearsing for a Broadvay open- 
ing, ‘The Judge’s Husband,’ played thirty-eight weeks last 
season on tour. It had no Broadway indorsement, but I think 
I had appeared in each city of our route at least seven. times in 
the last sixteen years. In other words, I had played them all with 
every play I had appeared in since ‘The Man from Home.’ 


tremendous, without benefit of Broadway approbation. Also I 
crossed paths with Mitzi, of magic appeal, enjoying enormous 
success in a piece, ‘Naughty Riquette,’ which only now is an- 
nounced for Broadway production. qe: 

“Tf this, then, is ‘cleaning up in the tanks,’ I consider it some- 
thing to be proud of. I like New York approval as well as any 
one else, and I hope audiences here will accept me and ‘The 
Judge’s Husband’ (yes, I wrote it myself). But even when in 
New York I can not stand by and see ‘the road’ maligned. 
If actors and their managers only would get acquainted with it, 
and then keep up the acquaintance, they would see that there’s 
nothing the matter with ‘the road,’ except the wrong concept of it.’” 
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WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT IN THE BUTTERFLY 


ONG YEARS AFTER BENVENUTO CELLINI was 
dust, some one discovered a portrait imprest upon the 
reverse of the helmet of the ‘‘Perseus’” that stands 

in the Loggia dei Lanzi in Florence. Was it Cellini’s face? The 
puzzle remains. Now the ‘butterfly’ on some of Whistler’s 
etchings emerges as the satiric face of the artist. At least so 
Mr. Sydney IF. Paviére believes, and he challenges Whistlerians 
to confute or support his assumption. ‘‘Altho it may quite 
possibly raise a storm of protest in certain minds,” 
he writes in The Bookman’s Journal (London), 
“others may be convinced of my assumption. Fail- 
ing this, the majcrity will be, at least, amused.” 
This is how the discovery was made: 


“While examining a print, ‘Chelsea Bridge and 
Church,’ which was issued in the Portfolio and had 
been submitted to me by a friend, I made the dis- 
covery that the supposed butterfly mark, which is 
very pronounced on these impressions, resembled 
more than anything else the portrait of Whistler 
himself. I had a photographie enlargement made 
of the supposed butterfly mark, and remembering 
the plate of heads of Whistler etched by Mortimer 
Menpes, which was reproduced in The Studio, Sep- 
tember, 1903, I compared the two. The similarity 
and striking resemblance of the butterfly mark to 
the heads is at once apparent. By the courtesy of 
the editor, I am able to reproduce here the head 
and the photographic enlargement of the mark for 
comparison. The etched heads show the typical atti- 
tude of Whistler—head thrown back on one side and 
eyes half closed. The wisps of hair so like the an- 
tenne of a butterfly may have been intentional. In 
the mark one wisp only shows, the eyes are closed 
and the nose-line is reversed. On the left side the 
shaded portion of the hair is purposely shaped to 
define the ear. 

“Ts all this mere coincidence? I think not. Why 
are the shaded portions below the nose-line in the form of a 
mustache. If not intended for such, why are they not in con- 


_ formity with the other shaded portions? 


“‘Having made this discovery I closely studied the marks on all 
the etchings and pictures from the reproductions in the various 
books on Whistler. My observations from this rapid survey 


~ seem to point to the mark in the form of the face appearing 


within a certain period. According to Mr. Campbell Dodgson, in 
‘Etchings of J. McNeill Whistler’ (Studio, 1922), the plate of 
‘Chelsea Bridge and Church’ was one of the first to bear the 
butterfly mark.” 


Not all the signatures support the suggestion. Some are 
obviously butterflies. Then, too, there is the form carrying the 
suggestion of a wasp with tail utilized to express the vagrant 


mood of the capricious artist. Sometimes the tail waves aloft 


_ with a sharp and menacing barb on the end. Again it simply 


curls like the tail of a playful kitten. Where this appendix is 
used there can be no intention of representing a face. Mr. 
Paviare thinks that the face mark appears first on the Venice set 
of etchings, published in 1880, and ends somewhere near the 
Drury Lane, which appeared in 1886. The face mark would then 


be confined to the Venice period, 1879-1886. 


“Was the ‘Chelsea Bridge and Church’ retouched at this 
poziod and the face mark added? 

“Brom a study of the pastels and drawings I find that the 
face mark is very carefully drawn on the ‘Sketch of proposed 
eover for “Art and Art Crities,”’ executed at. the time of the 
famous libel action against Ruskin, just previous to Whistler’s 
journey to Venice in 1879. It also appears on ‘Calle Venice,’ 
a pastel belonging to the Venice period. 

“Pennell says that the butterfly mark was evolved from a 
combination of the initials ‘J. M. W.’ 

“My contention is that about the time of the libel action 
Whistler evolved his own portrait from the butterfly, in his 
usual satirical fashion, hoping that it would be recognized. As 
this was not the case, he carried the secret with him to the grave. 


STUDY OF WHISTLER’S HEAD 
BY MORTIMER MENPES 


DOES WHISTLER LOOK OUT FROM HIS ETCHINGS? 
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““A more careful and systematic study of all the available 
etchings, drawings, and pictures, and the marks upon them 
would help to confirm, or disprove, my theory. In any case, very 
useful results might be achieved by a study of the face mark, 
especially in regard to the date and evidence of retouching of the 
plates. 

“There is not the least doubt that on many of the pictures 
and drawings, and some of the etchings, the mark is definitely a 
butterfly. Iam anxious to prove, however, that during a certain 
period, namely from about 1879 until possibly 1886, the mark 
was Whistler’s own portrait.” 


ENLARGED REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE 
BUTTERFLY MARKS 


WILFUL DANCERS—Dancers seem to be among the most 
recalcitrant of people. Every year the American Association 
of Masters of Dancing meet and decide what is food for their 
clients; and clients, we are told, go on dancing jazz. »Now the 
dancing masters have organized for world-wide scope and the 
New York Sun hopes their advice will be observed, for— 


“The danzes advocated by the instructors are always graceful, 
decorous and esthetic, and if they were seen in ballrooms would 
be admired and praised. It has not always been the fate of these 
inventions or revivals to be popular with dancers, who keep right 
on doing what they like, jazzing or fox-tretting regardless of 
professional appeal, rebuke and example. In spite of the efforts 
of the masters the publie will dance as it wills, not as informed 
authority would have it. 

“Tt is certain that the masters will never inspire the public 
with Henry Ford’s enthusiasm for the old-fashioned square 
dances. Long before the syncopated rhythms became universal 
there was little interest in those diversions. The lancers, grace- 
ful as its maneuvers were when skilfully executed, had passed 
out of use. The quadrille was equally a style of the past. It 
was the Virginia reel which was sometimes selected to end a 
festivity, but its dancers often retired before it was finished, 
leaving but a handful for the ending of its romping measures. 

‘‘Now the Ford School of Dancing, of which B. B. Lovott is the 
head, has declared that the old-fashioned dances will probably 
appeal only to adults who have been driven from the ballroom 
floor by the Charleston and the lively and exhausting steps that 
have recently become fashionable. Mr. Lovett is also one of tho 
officers of the United Association of Masters of Dancing and 
knows it is impossible to restore the lancers, for instance, to a 
place of honor in the New York night clubs where adult dancers 
in great numbers enjoy themselves. None of the mature patrons 
of these places are dancing in a way to indicate that they would 
prefer the old-fashioned steps to the fashions of the day. They 
give no indication of being frightened by the speed and intricacies 
of the Charleston. Probably Mr. Lovett means that patrons of 
the art have left at home somebody who may be old enough to 
enjoy the lancers and the quadrille.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


HOW THE SPADE IS VERIFYING SCRIPTURE 


: RANSLATED INTO SIX HUNDRED languages, the 

Bible is ‘‘more read in China than Confucius, more read 

in India than the Vedas, more read in Italy than 
Vergil, more read in Greece than Homer.’ World-wide, there- 
fore, is the concern with which the progress of archeological 
research is watched as it endeavors to determine the truth of 
Scripture. What results are being obtained now that “the 
whole of the lands where the Biblical scenes were enacted— 
that is, Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, and the Euphrates 
Valley—are subject to the spade of the excavator?’ Only the 
other day, Bishop H. M. Du Bose wrote from Nablus, Palestine, 
reporting that excavations directed by Professor Sellin at 
Shechem had accomplished ‘‘the validation of the Bible stories 
relating to the history of Abraham and Jacob.”’ Meanwhile, 
the results achieved at Shechem “tremendously strengthen the 
argument for the common origin of the Genesis stories of the 
Garden of Eden, the Fall, and the Deluge in a family of Semitic 
nations in the north, on the borders of Asia Minor.”’ 

Bishop Du Bose’s report appears in the New York Times, 
and the same issue contains also a review by Mr. P. W. Wilson, 
of archeological achievements in general as they are affecting 
the credibility of Bible narratives. Far from disturbing our 
faith in them, archeology now tends to sustain it, Mr. Wilson, 
finds, and much that was once considered myth turns out to 
be history. For example, the story of Babel. That “‘seemed to 
be a myth,” but— 

“Tt is no myth any longer. Early mankind believed in 
worship on a mountain. When there was no mountain, they 
puilt one. In Ur of the Chaldees, to-day, excavators from the 
University of Pennsylvania have been uncovering what looked 
like a huge rubbish heap, but proved to be an immense pyramid 
temple, similar to what may be seen in Mexico, a staged tower, 
195 feet long, 150 feet wide and 60 feet high, standing on an 
artificial terrace and oriented to the cardinal points of the 
compass. 

“Tt is what Chaldea meant by Babel. And a work so 
immense could only have been completed by a community 
politically united. The Seriptural statement, therefore, that 
the building was interrupted by a confusion of tongues—that is, 
by a divergence of race and culture—is rendered self-evident.”’ 


Abraham must have seen this tower, and, as Mr. Wilson tells 
us, “Dr. D. L. Woolley of the Pennsylvania expedition finds 
that Ur was subject to disastrous wars.’ Invaders from Persia 
overran the country at about the time of Abraham. ‘‘Out of 
such miseries Abraham emerged, a heroic figure. The excava- 
tion shows us that he emigrated from a highly elaborate com- 
munity.’’ Indeed, we are brought even closer to him: 


“Damascus, the most ancient of extant cities in the world, 
still marks the detour northward by which Abraham, in his 
journey to Palestine, avoided the desert. And the mosque of 
Hebron covers a cave which corresponds precisely to that grotto 
of Machpelah so carefully purchased by Abraham for the burial 
of his dead. Few have been shown the interior. Among them 
was King Edward VII. But coffins, purporting to be those of 
the patriarchal family, are preserved. And there is one curious 
coincidence. Rachel is absent. According to the Seriptural 
record, she died suddenly, and had to be buried at Ramah. 
During Allenby’s advance, the mosque was deserted and a 
certain Colonel Meinertz Hagen happened to wander into it. 
Attracted by the little cenotaph of Abraham, he passed through 
a small doorway cut in the rock, and so down a passage to a 
cave where was a long block of stone with four upstanding 
colonettes. He was at the grave of the patriarch without 
realizing it.’’ 


Meanwhile, the story of Sodom and Gomorrah interests Dr. 
W. F. Albright, director of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research at Jerusalem. He lately visited the Dead Sea, and, 
according to Mr. Wilson, he believes that Sodom and Gomorrah 
“lie within its waters.’’ As we are told, he ‘‘has noted the 
asphalt deposits mentioned in the Bible as ‘slime pits,’ and, 
while he dismisses the theory that a voleano overwhelmed the 
cities, he is working out what he beli@ves to be the true cause of 
the disaster.” 

Other famous cities of Bible times are already surrendering 
their secrets, which often verify the Seriptural account of 
them. Says Mr. Wilson: 

“The land of Canaan, into which the Israelites migrated, was, 
so we read in the Book of Joshua, strongly fortified. The cities 
were walled up to heaven. To-day the foundations—uncovered 
by Prof. W. F. Bade of Berkeley, Cal.—of Mizpah, a word 
meaning watch-tower or fortified outpost, are found so be 
fifteen feet thick. The battle-field of Armageddon or Megiddo, 
is dominated not only by the ancient city of that name, under 
excavation by Dr. Clarence S. Fisher of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
D. H. Higgins and Dr. Edward De Loch of Chicago, and others, 
but by Bethshan, where Saul’s body was exposed and rescued. 
There are proofs of Egyptian occupation, and on Mount Car- 
mel, to mention but one ease, Professor Breasted has picked 
up a tablet which mentions Sheshonk or Shishak, the Pharaoh 
who in the decadent days of King Rehoboam stript Jerusalem 
of her treasures.”’ 

The Israelites of Samuel’s time were still living in the Bronze 
Age, and the only iron came overseas ‘‘and therefore through 
the territory of their enemies, the Philistines. Hence the 
passage, ‘There was no smith found throughout all the land 
of Israel.’ The chosen people had to take their tools to the 
Philistines in order to get them sharpened.’”’ Recent discoveries 
shed light upon this, and Mr. Wilson continues: 


“Our version reads that they had a file for the mattocks. 
And in Hebrew the word translated mattocks was pim. It did 
not make good sense. But there have now been picked up 
small stone weights, inscribed pim. They show that the Israelites 
had to pay about one-third of a shekel (silver), or 21 cents, for 
having an edge put on a tool.” 


Further discoveries shed light upon Canaanitish barbarity. 
The Philistines offered up human victims on their altars, and 
“in some cities of the Holy Land temples have been laid bare 
which were dedicated to terrible rites. Significant are the 
skeletons of women and children.’’ So, as we read, 


“The ‘abominations’ of Moloch and Baal, which included | 


passing children through the fire, are no longer imaginative. 
And the terrific imprecations of Samuel and Elijah, leading 
their nation against the practise of these horrors, are restored 
to the basis of ethics. The very altruists who have been so 
shocked by the stern language would themselves use no different 
language if they were confronted by the same moral agony. 


At Bethshan, the actual pillars, reared to the Baal and the — 
Ashtaroth and denounced by the Hebrew prophets, have been | 


identified.” 4 


In Samovaria, Dr. G. A. Reisner ‘‘has excavated the palaées 


successively occupied by Omri, Ahab, and Jeroboam II.” 


Among his interesting “finds” was ‘‘an alabaster vase belor ging 


to Ahab.” At Jerusalem, meanwhile, Professor Macalister of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund— 


“Has uncovered, so he claims, the actual wall of the City of 
Melchizedek, King of Salem, who blest Abraham with bread 
and wine. The ancient date is demonstrated by the potsherds: 


in the rubbish cleared, which belong to the Bronze Age. It may 
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fairly be said that this carries back the story of Jerusalem to 
2,000 years before Christ, and possibly earlier. 

“Secondly, Professor Macalister has identified the later walls 
of the city as it was held by the Jebusites. It was over this 
wall that, when David began his siege, the defenders leaned as 
they taunted him with the words, ‘Except thou take away the 
blind and the lame thou canst not come in hither.’ 

“Thirdly, Professor Macalister has traced the foundations of 
David's ‘tower of Millo.’ And much of the wall which, after 
the captivity, Nehemiah rode around, has been mapped out. 

“Tt will be remembered that it was Joab who surprized the 
Jebusite garrison by climbing up what is called in our version 
‘the gutter.’ That ‘gutter’ has been found. It is a stream, 
running out of a spring, in a 
deep grotto under the Jebusite 
city. The Jebusites cut a ver- 
tical shaft to the spring and so 
obtained a well of water. Joab 
proceeded through a more or less 
horizontal tunnel to the foot of 
this shaft, and then ascended the 
shaft into the unguarded room 
where women came to draw 
water.” 


RELIGION IN THE 
FUTURE 


66 HAT WILL OUR 
children’s children be- 
lieve?”’ The question 

is put by Collier’s Magazine to 

Billy Sunday, the famous funda- 

mentalist evangelist, and to Dr. 

A. Wakefield Slaten, minister of 

the West Side Unitarian Church 

of New York City, and one of the 
leading exponents of Unitarianism 
in the country. Naturally, the 
replies afford a sharp contrast. 

Here, in brief, is what Mr. Sun- 

day says: 


“Jesus said to Peter: ‘Upon this rock I will build my chureh; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ There, my 
friend, is your answer. We are groping through a fog of infidel- 
ism. We eall it science, philosophy, erudition. The real word 
is blah. The very fact that we’re groping is the tip-off. Only 
the blind grope. Only the blind are uncertain. How do [ 
know this? The Bible tells me so, and that is all I need.” 


Dr. Slaten replies: 


“We are living in the last stage in the history of a great 
religion. It is falling into decay and gradually is giving place 
to a new and vigorous successor. For a long time the two 
must run parallel. We are sitting by the death-bed of the old 
Christianity. The noisy clamor of controversy we hear is the 
death rattle of the ancient faith. The Christianity of our fore- 
fathers is passing away. Something else will take its place.” 


As is usually the case when extremists lock horns, comments 
the Omaha World Herald, each is partly right and partly wrong: 


“Mr. Sunday, for instance, may slur the gropers as blind 
leaders of the blind, but it was just such groping that hunted 
out electricity, the steam-engine, vaccine, sanitation, radio, 
the X-ray, the laws of gravitation and of the circulation of the 
blood, and a thousand and one other marvels that have proved 
blessings to mankind and rendered the world a fitter place from 
which to send up hymns of gratitude to Mr. Sunday’s God. 

“On the other hand, the assertion of Dr. Slaten that we are 
sitting at the death-bed of Christianity sounds as ridiculous as 
it would be mournful, were it true. The very thing the liberal 
theist seeks, whether he knows it or not, is not a departure 
from Christianity but a return to Christianity as taught by 
Jesus of Nazareth. The trouble is we have so clogged His 
precepts with immaterial and irrelevant minutie that the 
beatitudes are all but lost in a tangle of befogging and entirely 
unnecessary controversy.” 


In Zionism Mr. Wise finds the source of revitalization for Israel. 
Zionist city of Tel-Aviv, the only one-hundred-per-cent. Jewish city in the world. 
“Miami of Palestine’ because of its sensational growth from a desert sand waste fifteen years ago to a 


CAN THE JEW ENDURE PROSPERITY? 


ONG CHAINED IN DARKNESS beneath Chillon 
Castle, and then suddenly released, certain prisoners 
found it hard to accustom themselves to the light of 

day—or so, at all events, runs the story—and young Mr. James 


Waterman Wise is reminded of them when he considers the 
future of Israel. ‘‘At home in the dark, they were helpless and 
Burtt 


The Jew has learned how to survive 


blinded before the faintest gleams of light,’ he says. 
has been the Jewish fate. 


under the worst conditions. The question yet to be answered 


WHERE JUDAISM FACES NEW CONDITIONS 


This photograph shows a street in the 


It has been called the 


thriving modern city of over 49,000 to-day. 


is whether, after so long, he will be able to adjust himself to 
conditions in which his existence will not be the result of a mere 
reaction to an oppressive and hostile environment, but in which 
it must depend on his own will and decision.’”’ What, for 
example, will become of his Jewish faith? Young Mr. Wise has 
discarded his own. As was related in Tue Lirmrary Diarst 
for May 22, 1926, he recently abandoned his rabbinical studies, 
much to the grief of his father, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. He 
tells us now that ‘‘the religion of the Jew will no longer suffice 
to preserve his Jewishness,’’ for both Christianity and Judaism 
“fare based on the same fundamental assumptions, derive their 
authority in the same way. And both, in their present form, 
will have to go.”’ So he asks, in The Century Magazine, ‘‘What 
then? Will Jewish life stand stagnant until it evaporates, and 
the Jew disappear? Or will that peculiar quality and character- 
istic, which, for want of a better name, I have called Jewishness, 
evolve into some new form of social and spiritual life?”” Mr. 
Wise believes that it will. In Zionism he finds the source of 
revitalization for Israel, and tells us: 


“The epic story of the new Palestine will some day be written. 
The inflexible purpose and will of the Jewish pioneers of the 
first decade, their persistence in the face of every hardship, 
their courage in meeting every danger, these will some day be 
recounted. But it is meet here to tell rather the facts of what 
has been accomplished than to praise the heroism and devotion 
which lie back of them. 

“The land has been made healthful. Palestine is no long >> 
a plague-spot. Hundreds of colonies have been establishe ', 
where Jewish men and women are learning to cultivate the lan] 
and make it bear fruit. At least one large city has been founded, 
the city of Tel-Aviv. Schools and hospitals have been buil, 
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throughout the land. A common language, the ancient Hebrew 
tongue, has been revived. And perhaps most significant of all, 
a great Hebrew University has been established.” 


However, Mr. Wise looks upon these mere ‘physical manifes- 
tations of the rebirth of the Jewish soul in Palestine” as of 
small consequence beside the spiritual achievements attained— 


‘*Hor there has come into the lives of these Jews who go there 
to live a new beauty and a new dignity. There is a new light 
in their eyes, a new song in their hearts. And as they go they 
seem to be touched by a high sense of consecration. The work 
which they have undertaken is not for them alone. They are 
laying the corner-stone of the new structure of Jewish life. And 
they feel that they must lay it well and true. They feel them- 
selves to be more than settlers in a new country. They are the 
trustees for Israel of Israel's land. They are engaged upon the 
holiest of adventures, the adventure that is Palestine.” 


‘ 


In Palestine, as Mr. Wise assures us, Zionists ‘‘see, with an 
insight that comes of love, the beginnings of a new life, purely 
Jewish in its origin, pulsating with the spirit of Jewish history 
and tradition, and carrying that history and tradition into new 
and even undreamed-of fields.”” He believes that— 


‘“When once this new energy causes itself to be felt outside of 
Palestine, it will affect and alter the course of Jewish life through- 
out the world: Imperceptibly at first perhaps, but with increas- 
ing intensity, the character of the new Jewish life in Palestine 
will permeate and color the quality of all Jewish life. Not that 
the Jew of Berlin or London or New York will ever accept or 
éven adopt the standards or customs of Jewish life in Palestine. 
That that will come to pass is indeed unlikely. But the con- 
sciousness that, in one part of the world at least, there is a Jewish 
way of life, that there does exist a people the essence of whose 
being is as distinctively Jewish as that of his neighbors is dis- 
tinctively Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon, ean not but affect the Jew 
everywhere.” 


RELIGION FACES THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


SYCHOLOGIES ‘‘GROW OLD VERY FAST” and ‘“‘are 
Proven at thirty,’’ so, as we read, the advent of a new 

one should not surprize us; neither should we be disturbed 
when the latest of new psychologies is ‘‘applied to the under- 
standing of religion.’ Indeed, it is the new psychologists who 
should be disturbed, for ‘‘if it fails there, it must be revised to 
fit the facts.”’ The psychology which it seeks to displace fitted 
them to a nicety, if facts they are. It ‘pictured man primarily 
asa knower and thinker,” giving ‘‘the impression that man looks 
out upon his world, senses it, perceives it, forms an idea of it, 
thinks about it, and then proceeds to act in accordance with his 
knowledge.”’ To this theory the current interpretation of religion 
ran parallel. It ‘“‘suggested that men, reflecting on their world, 
formed the idea of God, and then proceeded to act in accordance 
with their beliefs, to perform rituals and practise moralities. Its 
principle was that as a man believes, so he will act.” But ‘‘the 
new psychology reverses the emphasis.””’ Man, it tells us, ‘‘is 
primarily a doer and a wisher.”’ It pictures us as ‘‘bundles of 
hungers, wants, wishes, instincts, desires, alive before we are 


conscious, starting to move before we stop to think, well established - 


in habits of action before we take much thought.” It would 
persuade us that man ‘‘commonly sees what he wishes to see and 
thinks what he wishes to think,” since “‘he is far more impulsive 
and far less rational than he once flattered himself as being.” 
According to the new psychology, then, ‘‘the important question 
in religion is not: What do men believe? but: What are they after, 
what do they want, what are they doing? Belief is something 
that comes trailing behind, secondary and incidental.’ As 
Angus Dunn remarks in The Churchman: 


“A further step in the same direction is taken when it is as- 
serted, not only that belief is secondary in religion, but that God 
is not primarily an object of belief. It is exprest in the much- 
quoted saying of Professor Leuba that: ‘God is not known but 
used.’ It insists that religion is not concerned with the discovery 
of truth but with the enhancement of life. Religion is the grand 


expression of man’s most intense and deepest wants, of his 
highest hopes and most inclusive purposes. It is man’s quest 
of abundant life, not of ultimate reality. ; and 

“The new psychology takes its most radical step in its dealing 
with religion when it goes still further and asserts that the beliefs 
which appear to hold so large a place in religion are a large-scale 
example of the power of the wish. Religion is not a revelation of 
God. It is a revelation of man. For in religion man projects 
against the vast dark screen of the Unknown his own unfulfilled 
desires. 'The Goodness of God is but the projection of man’s 
unfulfilled ideals. The Divine Lover is our compensation for 
the inadequacies of human affection. The heavens we anticipate 
are works of fantasy, dream castles, fictitious fulfilment to 
impulses frustrated by the facts of life. God’s gracious regard 
for us is but a subjective device for the restoration of our own 
wounded self-regard.”” 

Mr. Dunn recognizes that ‘‘our first task must be to extract 
from this new teaching all the truth there is init,’’ and he concedes 
that ‘‘however we analyze or describe the life forces, whether as 
instinct or as the will to live, they are maintainers of conscious- 
ness and, along with it, of belief.’’ Also, he concedes that ‘““some 
beliefs are largely the result of men’s wishes or desires, or of some 
However, “‘it is quite possible to 
As Mr. Dunn 


other subjective factors.” 
overdo this emphasis on man’s irrationality.” 
sees the problem: 


‘‘Man’s impulses often override his reason, but his reason 
constantly controls and guides hisimpulses. He does share in the 
powerful instinctive tendencies of the higher animals, but little 
children show powers of thought and imagination that far outrun 
anything indizated in the behavior of the most intelligent 
animals. With those higher powers goes that adaptability to 
changing conditions, that capacity for dealing in long futures, 
that mastery over nature, that responsiveness to the higher 
aspects of our world, to its beauty and mystery and order and 
holiness, which fix a great gulf between man and his good cousins, 
the beasts. Men do rationalize, but their very rationalizing is 
testimony to their interest in finding reasons and acting reason- 
ably. If we are sometimes imprest by the unreasonableness 
of men, we are at other times quite as sincerely imprest by 
their reasonableness, by their readiness to face facts, and act in 
accordaneco with them when the facts are presented to them with 
understanding. Men do dream dreams, but they also search for 
truth, and honor it. They like real things and honest men.”’ 


If we are to look upon religion as a mere ‘‘projection of desire 
and dream material,’ as the new psychology would have us do, 
then we must expect to find “the most religious to be the most 
repressed, those living least fully in the world of reality.”? But— 


“The great examples of religion, the great prophets and 
saviors of men, are abundantly alive, in touch with the realities 
of nature and human life and permanently effective in their 
power over history as no other men. They do not impress us as 
men reveling in a dream world where they gain a sense of self- 
importance, and enjoy delusions of grandeur, unsupported by 
the world of fact. They strike us as of all men the most free 
from self-will, the most humble and self-effacing, if at the same 
time the most confident and sure-footed. 

“The great religious men do not look like men in a dream. 
They do not act or talk ike meninadream. If we tell them they 
are dreaming, they look upon us with scorn or with pity. Having 
eyes we see not and having ears we do not understand. If we 
tell the great prophets and the great servants of ideals that their 
so-called words of God and their ideals are but the projection of 
their own lofty hopes and aspirations, they reply that we speak 
as fools, that we do not know whereof we speak. As well tell 
them that the green trees yonder are in their heads and that they 
only project them onto the hillside. They find these words of 
God and these ideals constraining them as the green tree con- 
strains us to recognize it.” 


Still there remains the possibility that impressions have 
deceived us and, thatiafter all, the ‘seer’? is dreaming. How can 
we be sure that he is not? Mr. Dunn tells us: 


“There is no way that we can be sure except we see something 
of the same world which he sees. We do not have to see all of it. 
We do not have to see as much as he sees, but enough to convince 
us that he is looking out on a real world, and that as we walk 
further we shall see more of that same realm of God.” 
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Beans which are properly 
cooked offer one of the most 
wholesome and nourishing of 
foods for growing children. 
But it is very important to 
have beans cooked through 
and through so that all of 
their rich nutriment. is 
readilya-divested-sand 
assimilated. 

Campbell’s Beans are 
slow-cooked. They are 
tender, yielding, delightfully 
mellow to the taste—and so 
digestible! 

How quick the mothers 
are to learn the foods which 
it is most desirable to give 
their children! How 
natural for them to insist 
on getting Campbell’s 
Beans every time! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States 
and-in Canada 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY % 


——_ CAMDEN,N.J.U.S.As 
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The beans 
mothers select! Why? 


Slow -cooked Digestible 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not 


O verse writer we know of has taken 

the war quite so humorously as 
Mr. Milne. In his ballad in The Herald 
Tribune, reprinted by courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New Y ork, 
he traces Private Chadd from infaney; but 
as the poem is rather long, we’ll cut the 
infancy and come to the story, after the 
first introduction: 


THE BALLAD OF PRIVATE CHADD 


By A. A, MILNE 


I sing of George Augustus Chadd, 
Who always from a baby had 
A deep affection for his Dad— 
In other words, his Father; 
Contrariwise, the father’s one 
And only treasure was his son, 
Yes, even when he’d gone and done 
Things which annoyed him rather. 


* * * * * 


To those inured to war’s alarms 
IT need not dwell upon the charms 
Of raw recruits when sloping arms, 
Nor tell why Chadd was hoping 
That, if his sloping powers increased, 
They’d give him two days’ leave at least 
To join his Father's birthday feast. .. . 
And so resumed his sloping. 


One morning on the training ground, 
When fixing bayonets, he found 
The fatal day already round, 
+ And, even as he fixed, he 
Decided then and there to state 
To Sergeant Brown (at any rate) 
His longing to congratulate 
His sire on being sixty. 


“Sergeant,’’ be said, ‘‘we’re on the eve 

Of Father’s birthday; grant me leave’’ 

(And here his bosom gave a heave) 
“To offer him my blessing; 

And, if a Private’s tender thanks— 

Nay, do not blank my blanky blanks! 

I could not help but leave the ranks; 
Birthdays are more than dressing.”’ 


The Sergeant was a kindly soul, 
He loved his men upon the whole, 
He'd also had a father’s réle 
Pressed on him fairly lately. 
“ Brave Chadd,”’ hesaid, ‘‘ thouspeakest sooth! 
O happy day! O pious youth! 
Great,’’ he extemporized, ‘‘is Truth, 
And it shall flourish greatly.”’ 


The Sergeant took him by the hand 
And led him to the Captain, and 
The Captain tried to understand, 
And (more or less) succeeded. 
““Correct me if you don't agree, 
But one of you wants what?”’ said he, 
And George Augustus Chadd said ‘‘Me!”’ 
Meaning, of course, that he did. 


The Captain took him by the ear 
And gradually brought him near 
The Colonel, who was far from clear, 
But heard ié all politely, 
And asked him twice, ‘‘ You want a what?” 
The Captain said that he did not, 
And Chadd saluted quite a lot, 
And put the matter rightly. 


The Colonel took him by the hair 
And furtively conveyed him where 
The General inhaled the air, 
Immaculately booted; 
Then said: ‘‘ Unless I greatly err 
This Private wishes to prefer 
A small petition to you, sir,” 
And so again saluted. 


The General inclined his head 
Toward the two of them, and said, 
“Speak slowly, please, or shout instead; 
I’m hard of hearing, rather.” 
So Chadd, that promising recruit, 
Stood to attention, clicked his boot, 
And bellowed, with his best salute, 
“A happy birthday, Father!” 


Houtywoop being an omnium gatherwm 
for the whole country, that this type drawn 
by Mr. Scollard should turn up there seems 
fitting. Artland (Los Angeles) prints it— 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN 
(Holly wood) 


By CLInTon SCOLLARD 


He wore a cap—an outing cap—askew; 

A tie awry, a threadbare suit of blue; — 

He had a humorous eye, a mouth half glum, 

A face deep-lined, and he was chewing gum. 
His form was spare, his shoulders stooping; he 
Impressed me as a Curious entity. 

He came from Boston, so he said, and laughed; 
I gazed at him and wondered if he chaffed. 
But no!—He spoke in wholly serious mood; 
Boston set down in ‘‘movie’’ Hollywood! 

Our talk ran on through folly and through fun; 
He seemed a pundit, but he made no pun. 

He tossed wise saws at me as debonair 
Night-revelers fling confetti on the air. 

He did not chatter, rather did he chat, 

And every word on every theme was pat. 

He voiced opinions upon art and books, 
Religion, science, stocks and pastry-cooks; 
Puzzle, enigma, riddle,—all, and yet 

The most engaging man I ever met! 

More and more eager I his name to find; 

He must have sensed the thought within my mind, 
For with a sudden smiling glint of eye 

He waved his hand, and called to me—‘‘ Good-bye!”’ 


In the spirit of the now popular ‘‘spiri- 
tuals’’ is this in The Century: 


JOUN 


By Juxtia JoHnson Davis 


W’en de Lawd chose his ’ciples Peter wuz de fus’, 
Den he pick up Andrew too; 

Jeems an’ John wuz a-setitin’ close by, 

An’ he says to ’em, ‘‘I needs you.”’ 

Philip an’ ’Tholomew he done call, 

An’ de Jeems dat wuz Alph’us’ son, 

Oh, dey wuz de goodes’ men dere wuz— 

But John wuz de likeliest one. 


Oh, de Lawd love Zohn de bes’ of all, 2 
John wuz de likeliest one. 


Peter wuz heavy-built, Andrew wuz spar’, 

An’ Jeems wuz in between. 

Matthew wuz do one dat carried mos’ weight, 
Philip wuz good an’ lean. 

Oh, Thomas had a straight back, Jude he wuz tall, 
Dey wuz good ter look upon; 

But John wuz jes’ like a picter in a book, 

John wuz de likeliest one. 


Oh, de Lawd love John de bes’ of all, 
John wuz de likeliest one. 


Peter wuz de rock fo’ ter buil’ de church, 
Andrew wuz one of de beams, 

Matthew an’ 'Tholomew dey wuz j’ists, 

So wuz Philip an’ Jeems. 

Thomas an’ Simon an’ Jude wuz de walls, 

An’ de seats fo’ ter set upon, 

But John wuz de winder what de light come in, 
John wuz de likeliest one. 


Oh, de Lawd love John de bes’ of all, 
John wuz de likeliest one. 


be returned. 


Tue reader may ask himself whether this 
lover of freedom would not after all remain 
fixt in his house like a world held in space 
by opposing forces. Scribner’s brings us 
the problem: 


FOUR WALLS 


By SrruTHERS Burt 


The four walls of loveliness have never shut me in, 

For where the four walls would have closed one 
has empty been, 

A north wall of horizons turretless and thin. 


The edifice I sought to build has never held me 
guest, 

For when I turned toward the east I felt the blow- 
ing west,® *-2 

And the tramping white of mountains broke the 
sunrise with unrest. 


Never I carved me doors so stout, hid and blind 
of keys, Se 

But the hand of spray made a fumbling like the 
knocking of the trees, 


And the east wall went crashing down with the 


memory of seas. 


I have kissed my love in the courtyard in the dim 
hour of the moth, 

And over her shoulder my southern wall sank as I 
touched her mouth, . 

And my heart was heavy for something sweet in 
the hot and fierce south. 


Just a reverie from The English Review 
(London): : 


THE HAUNTED ISLAND 


By FurNnEAUx 


Beyond that azure stretch of wrinkled blue, 
Lulled by the dirges of the sighing breeze, 
Slumbers the haunted island in my view; 

No sign of man; but gently-swaying trees, 
And gaudy parrots chattering endlessly 

Amid the foliage blend their varied sounds 
Into one vague and dim monotony, 

Which moans for ever by this ocean’s bounds. 


An isle of dreams, a sea of fantasy, 

Sleep on for ever in the drear caress 

Of thy strange lord the surf, nor fear to be 
Snatched from the creaming foam of quietness... 
Now druggéd sleep has made that murmur dumb, 
For lo! the starry-kirtled night has come. 


A MIRACLE allied in spirit to the story 
of the “‘Jongleur of Notre Dame.” In 
G. K.’s Weekly (London): 


THE ACHIEVEMENT 
By G. M.. Horr 


Jehan the carver who for years had plied 
His tools on jocund toys for serf and squire 
Felt ere his end a strong and fierce desire 
Once—if but once!—to carve the Crucified. 


But his accustomed hand his will denied . . . 
Day-long he labored in a convent-quire; 

Then as night fell, thrust back the proffered hire 
And fled into the dark his shame to hide. 


But long, long after did the brethren tell 
Of wonders God had worked through that strange 
rood A 


| How sinners, who all other pleas withstood 


Bowed, like ripe corn, to its majestic spell. 


A mirth divine by anguish unsubdued! 
A laughter that defied the ranks of hell! site Ty 
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Four-door, five-passenger 
Sedan—big, beautiful, roomy 
—$1385; Coupe, two- 
passenger, with rumble 
seat, $1385. Touring, five- 
passenger, $1325. All with 
balloon tires, and four- 
wheelbrakes. Allpricesf.o.b. 
Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


Every new Hupmobile, in 
all Hupmobile’s eighteen 
years, has been a brilliant, out- 
standing sales success. But the 
beautiful, dashing Hupmobile 
Six has already outstripped 
them all in sales volume. 


HUPMOBILE 


PERSONAL 


»¥ GLIMPSES 


NEW LIGHT ON THE MARY CELESTE MYSTERY 


ONAN DOYLE, IN WRITING A “THRILLER” 
around that unforgetable conundrum of the sea, called his 
abandoned vessel the Marie Celeste, and that is how the 

name is generally written; but belated history now assures us that 
the first part of her name was orthographically Anglo-Saxon, 
even tho the second part was 
French. It was as the Mary 
Celeste that she figured in the 
Marine Register more than 
half a century ago, and sailed 
from New York on her last 
destined to bewilder 
the world’s imagination. A 
tidy brigantine of 282 tons 
register, of Nova Scotia build, 
she carried eight men (inelud- 
ing the master and his mates), 
one woman and a baby, The 
last two were the wife and 
ehild of the skipper, Benjamin 
S. Briggs. Of those ten human 
beings, who set sail from New 
York for Genoa, in the Medi- 
terranean, on November 7, 
1372, not one was ever seen 
again, alive or dead, nor has 
authentic message ever 
turned up from one of them. 
But the Mary Celeste 
found prancing erratically over 
the waves, a ghost ship with 
almost everything in apple-pie 
order and not a soul on board. 
On Dezember 4, almost a 
month after she had cleared 
Sandy Hook, she was sighted 
by the British brig Dei Gratia, 
“plowing along before a fair 
wind about 300 miles west of 
sibraltar.”” Captain Boyce, 
of the Det Gratia, flew some 
signals to which the Mary 
Celeste failed to respond, and 


voyage, 


any 


was 


“‘the strange course she was sailing finally caused the master of 
the Dei Gratia to come to the startling conclusion that she was 
abandoned.’’ _Whereupon, relates John Lafitte in the Boston 
Sunday Post—preliminary to a presentation of the “first authori- 
tative” solution of the mystery—Captain Boyce sent a boat’s 
crew to board the brigantine and investigate. There are many 
conflicting accounts, admits Mr. Lafitte, of what was found 
aboard the Mary Celeste; but the owner of that vessel, Capt. 
J. H. Winchester, who traveled from New York to Gibraltar to 
attend the salvage proceedings, ‘‘was convinced of the accuracy 
of the report made by Captain Boyee, of the Dei Gratia, and on 
it he based his own theory of the solution of the mystery.” 
When the boat from the British brig neared the Mary Celeste, 
she was found “with topgallant-yard down on the cap, and gaff 
topsail clewed down, otherwise under full sail. At first glance it 
would appear that the crew of the Mary Celeste had started to 
shorten sail, and then for some reason, abandoned the work.” 
In fact: 


A eareful search failed to 
She lay there, rolling in the waves, 


The Mary Celeste was deserted. 
reveal a person aboard her. 


phs by Sa of the Boston Sunduy Post 
THE SKIPPER OF A VANISHED CREW 
Captain Briggs, of the Mary Celeste, who disappeared at sea with his 


wife, child, and the whole ship’s company, is described as a sober, 
competent and God-fearing Yankee skipper of the old school. 


completely isolated, lonely. An abandoned ship at sea is nothing 
strange. But an abandoned ship, in perfect condition, with sails 
set, and no evidence of having passed through a storm or any 
danger is another thing. 

No wonder that Mate Devon hastily signaled for Captain 
Boyee to join him aboard the mystery ship! Together they 
started a careful investigaticn. 

One of the first things they 
noticed was that the Mary 
Celeste’s yawl was missin- 
from the stern and the cavits 
were swung out, with dan line 
ropes. Also the lone-boat’s 
eradle on the forward house 
was empty (but, as we know 
the long-boat was smashed 
before the brig sailed). 

These facts are highly im- 
portant. In many accounts 
of the affair it has been claimed 
that the Mary Celeste’s boats 
were found aboard. While this 
undoubtedly adds greatly to) 
the mystery surrounding the 
vessel, it certainly is not true, 
according to Captain Boyce’s 
own statement. 

In Captain Briggs’s state- 
room a pillow plainly showed 
the imprint of his little daugh- 
ter’s head. Above it, hanging 
from a bracket, was his watch. 
It had stopt. Im the next 
eabin was found a half-written 
letter from the mate to his 
wife. It started, “Fanny, 
my dear wife—”’ An oil-can 
was found on Mrs. Brise's’s 
sewing-machine, indicatin® 
smooth sailing. 

On the floor of the cabin one 
of the nervous sailors from the 
Dei Gratia found a cutlass. 
He picked it up and said: 
““Here’s some blood on the 
blade.” But when the stain 
was analyzed at Gibraltar, it 
proved to be rust, not blood. 

The last entry in the Mary 
Celeste’s log was dated No- 
vember 24—in other werds, 
eight days before she was 
sighted by the Dei Gratia. It read: 

“Weather Fine, Wind Light, St. Mary’s Island Six Miles 
Distant.’ : 

The position of the brig, entered in the log at the same time, 
was given as latitude 37, longitude 25.2. The Mary Celeste was 
now about 600 miles distant from that point. ; 


Continuing their search, the men from the Dei Gratia found | 


Captain Briggs’s money in his cabin. Plainly there had been no 
robbery aboard the vessel. Yet the captain’s navigating instru- 
ments, his sextant and chronometer, were missing. All cf tho 
berths aboard the brig were undisturbed, which seemed to show 
that the crew had abandoned the vessel during the daytime. 

In the storeroom the ship’s provisions were found. 
first-class condition. But one drawer, containing canned goods, 
had been ransacked and left open. 

The galley proved to be clean and shipshape. There was no 
fire in the stove, as has frequently been stated. 

There were a few stains on the deck which might or might not 
have been blood. These were near a large, overturned hatchway. 

_ The hatchway, it should be noted, was upside down, a posi- 
tion in which it was not likely to have been left by a sailor. 

Certain members of the searching party afterward stoutly 
maintained that a few barrels of the alcohol in the hold were stove 
in. That point, however, was never definitely settled. 


All in 
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in maintenance charges by changing 
its Lubrication policy 


ERE is a shining example of huge savings made 

by a nationally known plant, through intelligent 
lubrication, in which executives generally will be in- 
terested. 


In this plant, only routine attention was paid to 
lubrication until 1922. ‘Then we were called in to make 
an engineering survey of its requirements. 


We studied the machines and operating conditions 
and laid out a standardized plan for the entire plant. 


Specific oils and greases were recommended and 
methods of application prescribed. The minimum re- 
quirement was set up with an effective system of 
control. 


Plant maintenance cost $387,000 in 1922. With 
60% increased production in 1925, maintenance costs 
increased only 31%. Of the saving in maintenance 
costs effected in 1925, the management attributed 
$26,986 to changes in lubrication. 


In addition, shut-downs due to faulty lubrication, 
which formerly interrupted production, were entirely 
avoided. How much this means cannot be measured 
accurately, though it costs from $200 to $850 for every 
hour that a machine is shut down. 


The $26,986 saving in maintenance takes no account 
of the production losses now avoided. 


The cost of lubrication has no relation to the cost of 

., oil. The oil bill is trifling, but faulty lubrication costs 

run into huge sums in wear and tear, maintenance and 

operating expense, while losses of production some- 
times run into appalling figures. 


FRICTION 
the unseen factor 
in your maintc- 
nance costs. 


Any plant hampered by the tradition that ‘‘oil is oil 
and any good oil will do” will find the results of lubri- 
cation as they affect production-flow and operating 
costs—a highly promising study. 


If you get in touch with us, we will gladly recom- 
mend correct lubrication for your plant. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches 2nd distributing warehouses throughout the country 


GARSON 


Lubricating Oils 
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A erew of three men from the Dei Gratia sailed the Mary 
Celeste into Gibraltar, where she was reported as a derelict and 
salvage claimed. This was afterward paid, but not before a long 


investigation. Captain Winchester, the owner, attended the 
investigation. 

The finding of a seaworthy ship with sails set and not a living 
thing aboard gript men’s imaginations. W here—where—where 
were the crew of the brig, and Captain Briggs, and his wife, and 
two-year-old daughter? That is the question that has puzzled 
seafaring men for many years. That, in short, is the mystery 
of the Mary Celeste. 

Now Captain Boyee, as you shall see for yourself, never doubted 
fora moment that the Mary Celeste had been hastily abandoned 
by a badly frightened crew. 

"He did not discover any evidences of foul play, unless you wish 
to consider the stains on the deck as 
such. 

There was not one mute reminder 
of a fight, a mutiny, a murder, or a 
robbery to be found on the Mary 
Celeste. 

However, the yawl was missing. 
So he believed that the crew had de- 
parted from the ship in the yawl. 
They had left in a great hurry, because 
they had not finished their work of 
taking in sail, nor had they waited 
long enough to collect provisions for a 
long trip in an open boat. And then 
the ship’s money was left behind. 
Plainly the crew had been terror- 
stricken. 


‘ 


Before proceeding to the ‘‘authori- 
tative solution” put forward by Mr. 
, Lafitte, after consultation with the 
descendants of Captain Briggs—and 
later with the surviving family of the 
skipper of the Dei Gratia—let it be 
recorded that among the many pre- 
vious “‘solutions”’ announced was a new 
one quite recently by a_ soj-disant 
survivor of the Mary Celeste’s crew— 
“John Pemberton, a Civil War naval 
veteran of seventy-seven years, now 
living in England. 


” 


This is his story 
summarized by the New York 
Times: 


as 


The Marie [sic] Celeste, with her 
eargo of railway timber and whale-oil, 
was ready to sail from New York, 
the Dei Gratia having arranged to 
earry her surplus cargo; but she had no 
crew, according to Pemberton. Most 
of the seamen along the Atlantic 
coast were Civil War veterans on $50 
monthly pensions. They did not eare for hot days afloat with a- 
cargo of whale-oil. Captain Briggs, part owner of the vessel, 
was at his wits’ end. Then the captain of the Dei Gratia offered 
to lend three men, on condition that they be returned at Santa 
Marta, in the Azores Islands, where the vessels were to meet, and 
where Captain Briggs might supplement his crew. 

At length the Marie Celeste set sail, but not under the best 
auspices. She was an unwieldy vessel at best, manned with a 
seratch crew, one of them shanghaied, under a slave-driving 
mate. Bad feeling was rife from the start; nor were passions at all 
soothed by the strains of the piano of the captain’s wife. 

The piano, in fact, was at the bottom of the subsequent 
trouble. When, on the night before the vessel sailed, the in- 
strument was swung aboard, the fate of the voyage wds>sealed. 
The mate was disgruntled, anyway, that the captain’s wife was to 
go along, since she ousted him from his berth; and insult was 
added to injury when her piano was assigned to his locker space. 
A few days out, bad weather came and the piano broke loose. 
The mate, with unlooked-for gallantry, set himself’to secure it. 
On the afternoon of November 24, the vessel, about400 miles 
northwest of the Azores, expecting to sight the Dei Gratia at any 
moment, was sailing placidly along and Mrs. Briggs was playing 
her piano, when a sudden gust of wind came ups The Marie 
Celeste was never very responsive to her helm, and the gust 
proved too much for the man af the wheel. .She lurched to star- 
board. The piano tote loose, pinning Mrs. Briggs to the bulk- 
head. Next day she died: 


The captain was distraught. He accused the mats of having 


THE ONLY WOMAN ON BOARD 


This is how Captain Briggs’s wife looked, before she 
sailed away with her baby, her melodeon, and her 
sewing-machine, never to be heard from again. 


“stowed the music” so that it should feel the weather; and anger 
and recrimination flashed. The day following the captain 
ordered the helmsman thrown overboard, but was persuaded to 
send the hated piano in his stead. That same evening Briggs 
himself disappeared; the mate suggested that he had ‘“‘gone after 
the piano.”’ Straightway all discipline disappeared from the 
ship, and rum allotments ran full and free. One night one of the 
men ina cabin brawl accused the mate of having made away with 
the captain, and, in consequence, he himself landed in the sea. 

‘As the vessel neared Santa Marta, the Dei Gratia having failed 
to appear, bumboats from shore came out peddling fruits and 
fancy things; and the mate and two of the men ina drunken state 
went ashore in one of these. That was the last seen of them. 
This left on the Marie Celeste only the three men from the Dei 
Gratia and the eook. On December 4 they agreed to cruise to- 
ward Gibraltar in the hope of inter- 
cepting their own ship, which they 
did on December 7. 

When the captain of the Dei Gratia 
came across them, he was not slow to 
perceive the *Marie Celeste’s value as 
salvage. It was a simple matter to 
view the vessel as an ‘‘abandoned”’ 
eraft, since she had neither navigating 
officer nor crew of her own on board. 
His three men might be conceived to 


mention in his report, and it is this 
trick, according to Pemberton, which 
worked with great success, much to 
the fame of the Marie Celeste and to 
the profit of the Det Gratia and her 
captain and erew. 


All of which is included in the 
sweeping comment with which Mr. 
Lafitte opens his narrative: 


“There isn’t a word of truth in 
Pemberton’s. story!” 

In this emphatic manner Arthur S. 
Briggs of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
who is the son of Capt. Benjamin S. 
Briggs of the Mary Celeste, contradicts 
the ‘‘solution”’ of the mystery of the 
Mary Celeste, as given by John Pem- 
berton, a seventy-seven-year-old sailor 
now living in England. _. F 

“Why, the man has his facts wreng,” 
he continued. “It was very easy to 
prove that his yarn is untrue. 
first place Pemberton wasn’t even a 
member of the crew of the Mary 
Celeste. 

“Another thing—the Mary Celeste 
did not carry a piano. My mother 
had a melodeon aboard, and it was 
found intact, despite what Pemberton 

: says. The melodeon was returned to 
Ee the family, along with other things 
belonging to my mother and father, and we still have it. 

“The gargo of the brig was not oil and lumber, as Pemberton 
would have it, but 1,700 barrels of aleohol. 

“There are other mistakes in Pemberton’s story, but why go 
into them? The fellow’s explanation of the mystery is just like a 
hundred or so other vague yarns that have been advanced; it 
doesn’t jibe with the facts. ”’ 

Corroborating this statement, Frederick K. Shepard, of Buffalo, 
a student of the puzzling affair of the Mary Celeste, said: ‘‘It is 
possible, of course, that Pemberton shipped under an assumed 
name. That is a fairly common thing for many sailors to do. 
But if it were true in his case, how do you get around the fact that 
he didn’t know the names of any of the rest of the crew? The 
official list is entirely different from the one given by Pemberton. 

‘And, finally, it was impossible for the Dei Gratia to lend the 
Mary Celeste any of its ¢rew. It was impossible, for the very good 
reason that the Dei Gratia, atthe same time the Mary Celeste was 
loading in New York#was in Liverpool; England! 

“And, remember, there are some well-established facts about 
that cruise of the Mary Celeste. “Many of the details of the find- 
ing of the abandoned brig—altho they have been greatly dis- 
torted in various so-called ‘solutions’ to the mystery—are really 
matters of record.” ; 

Now what actually did happen before the Mary Celeste, in 
good condition, yet with flapping sails and not a soul aboard, was 
picked up as she sailed an erratic course in mid-ocean? 


In an attempt to answer that question as far as it is possible 
to dos», this same Mr. Arthur S. Brigrs, son of the captain of the 


constitute a prize crew, needing no_ 


In the. 
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Finer in All Ways 


All-Aluminum Body—Duo-Tone Colors— New Beauty 


and Distinction Inside and Out 


A public appreciation, never rivalled 
in all the great receptions accorded 
past Hudsons, has swept the New 
Hudson to the greatest heights of its 
long leadership. 


The New Brougham, larger, wider, 
with this strong, rigid new all-alumi- 
num body, and rich, smart and lasting 
colors, is commanding the largest sales 
on record for thisalways favorite model. 


With the new Coach and the new 
Sedan, it scores Hudson’s highest value 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR 


achievement. Each is more striking 
and distinctive. Each is a triumph of 
body quality and comfort. Each is 
mechanically the finest expression of 
Super-Six design, with chassis advance- 
ments substantially increasing gasoline 
mileage, and giving even greater per- 
formance and reliability. 


The result of more than eleven years’ 
experience in building more than 
850,000 cars on the Super-Six principle, 
these new Hudsons are in all ways 
the finest ever built. 
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mystery vessel, and Dr. Oliver W. Cobb of Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts, a cousin, and Frederick K. Shepard, all of whom have 
soucht for many years for an answer to this great riddle of the 
sea, kindly made available to me their findings, together with 
many official records bearing on the-case. 

Furthermore they gave what is probably the first authoritative 
solution of the mystery that has ever been made public. 

On November 1, 1872, according to the 
Marine Register, the Mary Celeste was lying 
in New York harbor, loading a cargo of 1,700 
barrels of alcohol for Genoa, Italy. At that 
time the brig was owned seven-eighths by 
J. H. Winchester and Company of New 
York, her agents, and one-eighth by her 
master, Capt. Benjamin S. Briggs, of Marion, 
Massachusetts. 

Captain Briggs, despite the unsavory light 
in which he has been placed by many narra- 
tors of the mystery, bore an excellent reputa- 
tion. With luxurious whiskers, a ruddy 
complexion, and just the proper hint of 
sternness in his manner, he was a sailing=- 
master of the old school. He was about 
forty-five years old; a member of an old New 
England seafaring family. He was no novice 
in his profession, but a man who had success- 
fully commanded ships on many long voyages. 

Captain Briggs was a teetotaler. He not 
only did not drink any liquor, but he saw to 
it that no one around him drank any, either. 
Furthermore, he was a good church member, 
and made a practise of reading aloud one 
chapter from the Bible every day while at 
sea, weather permitting. 

On November 3 Captain Briggs’s wife came down from Marion, 
bringing with her a two-year-old girl baby, a sewing-machine, and 
a small melodeon. She was very fond of music, played well and 
had a good voice. She was still a young woman, in her early 
thirties, and had left behind a five-year-old son—the present 
Arthur S. Briggs of this story—because she considered that two 
children would be a burden on shipboard. She had previously 
made several voyages with her husband, and was spoken of by 
him as a ‘‘good sailor.” 

Hardly had Mrs. Briggs stowed her sewing-machine, her 
melodeon and her baby in the eabin when an unfortunate accident 
oceurred. Unfortunate, in the light of after events. At the time 
Captain Briggs considered it of merely minor importance. 

The Mary Celeste carried two boats on 
her deck—a yawl and the larger long-boat. 
During the process of swinging the heavy 
kegs of alcohol aboard, a rope slipt, two 
kegs shot downward—and the long-boat 
was smashed to kindling-wood. This 
accident Captain Briggs reported to his 
agents, adding that he must replace the 
long-boat before sailinz. 

However, for some reason that has never 
been explained, the captain did not attend 
to this, and the Mary Celeste sailed from 
New York on November 7, with only one 
boat—the yawl. Itwas carried on the stern. 

The erew of the brig, as given by the 
U. S. Shipping Commissioner, was: 


Benjamin S. Briggs.......... Master 
Albert G. Richardson.......... Mate 
Andrew Gilling. 5. eaeeers Second Mate 
Hdward (Wm. -Head) .s...c.0.% Cook 
Vokert Lorenzen.......... . Seaman 
Arjen, Erarhensti shee. kets 5 Seaman 
Bos Liorensen 421.3... oe. . Seaman 
Gottlub Goodschoad......... Seaman 


You will notice that the name of John 
Pemberton is not included in the list. 


The first mate, Richardson, hailed from Stockton, Maine. 
This was his second voyage with Captain Briggs. The other 
mate, Andrew Gilling, was a stranger, signed on in New York, as 
were the five members of the crew. 


And now Mr. Lafitte informs us that Captain Winchester, the 
owner, after long investigation, came to a conclusion of his own 
about the whole matter, and that Captain Briggs’s surviving son 
and other relatives reached the same conclusion: 


Dr. Cobb said: ‘Undoubtedly the crew of the Mary Celeste 
abandoned the vessel because they feared an explosion. 


THE VANISHED BABY 


Little Sophia Briggs, the captain’s 

child, was two years old when she 

accompanied her parents on the fatal 
voyage of the AMlary Celeste. 


HE WAS LEFT AT HOME 


And to-day Arthur S. Briggs, who was five 

when his parents and little sister sailod 

away, is intensely interested in solving 
the Mary Celeste mystery. 


‘“A eargo of aleohol sometimes explodes, and it usually rumbles | 


before exploding. It may well be after breakfast had been cleared 
away in the cabin on the morning following the day of the last 
entry in the log-book, when the vessel would have been about 
100 miles from St. Mary’s, the temperature rising, the escaping 
gases from the eargo of aleohol began to rumble. 

“Captain Briggs was well aware of the danger. The entire 
crew, no doubt, had speculated on the pos- 
sibility of an explosion in the hold. Further- 
more, the captain was worried by the pres- 
ence of his wife and little daughter. So, as 
the noise below deck grew louder, he ordered 
the yawl lowered. That was the only boat 
on the vessel. 

“After getting the boat alongside, the 
work of taking in sail was begun. The 
eondition of the sails when the. vessel was 
found is ample proof of this. Some one 
lowered the topgallant-yard, and some one 
the gaff-topsail. 

‘‘At this point, I think, there was an ex- 
plosion of gases which blew the fore hatch- 
way in the air and it fell on deck, upside 
down. It is possible that it struck some one, 
causing a wound, the blood from which 
stained the otherwise spotless deck. 

“Hxpecting immediate destruction of the 
vessel, everybody jumped into the small 
yawl and shoved off as quickly as possible. 
They didn’t even take time to lash the wheel. 
But Captain Briggs must have remembered 
to take his navigating instruments. And, 
in the midst of the excitement, some one 
rushed back to ransack that drawer in the 
ship’s stores, searching for heaven knows what. 

‘““They were intent on only one thing—to reach a safe dis- 
tance before the great explosion that they momentarily expected. 
In their haste they neglected to attach a line to the vessel by 
which they could be towed. That wasamistake, but an under- 
standable one. 

“The eargo did not explode. The air sweeping down the 
hatch dispelled the gas. The wind freshened and the brig 
sailed away from the yawl, leaving ten persons in a tiny boat 
100 miles from land. Their subsequent fate was merely another 
common tragedy of the sea.’’ 

But is there any danger of a cargo of aleohol exploding? 

Several Boston firms of marine-insurance agents affirm that 
there is such a danger, and that sailors are 
acutely aware of it. Also they say that 
the escaping gases from the kegs of alcohol, 
in a warm climate and in the hold of a 
pitching ship, might make heavy rumbling 
noises, and even cause a spontaneous 
explosion of the gases, sufficient to blow 
off the hatch without actually setting off 
the entire cargo. 

Captain Winchester, who saw the Mary 
Celeste in both New York and Gibraltar, 


mystery. But in regard to the details he 
differed somewhat from Dr. Cobb, Mr. 
Arthur S. Briggs, and other investigators. 

The owner’s story ran in this fashion: 
The Mary Celeste had cleared the island of 
St. Mary’s by several hundred miles. 
The weather was fair, with a good wind, 


alcohol kegs in lively manner. 

One of the mates, probably Albert G. 
Richardson, came to Captain Briggs as he 
sat in his cabin listening to his wife playing 
the melodeon. 

“T don’t like the gassy smell about the 
hatches, sir,” said the mate. ‘‘Don’t you 
think it would be a good idea to lift them 
a bit and ventilate the cargo?” 


“Allright, Mister Richardson,” answered the captain. “ Sup- — 
pose you try it when you goon deck. Only be careful. We don’t — 


want any danger of an explosion.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the mate, who went on deck, leaving 
Captain Briggs at his ease in the cabin. 

Calling two members of the crew, the mate attempted to lift 
the hatch. He succeeded beyond his expectations. It suddenly 
sprang into the air with a loud report that shook the vessel. In 


falling to the deck it struck a member of the crew, knocking him 


unconscious. 
Immediately there was the wildest confusion, Captain Briggs, 


held that this was the final solution of the — 


and the brig was rolling enough to shake the 
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rushing on deck, found several of the men struggling to lower the 
yawl. Torn with anxiety for his wife and child, and after a 
hasty glance at the hatehway, out of which came boiling the 
threatening gases, Captain Briggs dashed back to the cabin for 
his wife and child. Even in his great agitation he remembered to 
grab up his navigating instruments. 

Already some of the men had scrambled into the yawl. They 
shouted at the others to hurry. They did not attach a line to the 
brig; in fact, their greatest desire was to put plenty of open water 
between them and the vessel. But at this moment Captain 
Briggs hesitated. He must have considered the possibility that 
the cargo would not explode after all. So he insisted that sail be 
shortened before abandoning the ship. 

This work was begun—and then, because of a second explosion 
or a particularly ominous rumble from below deck, it was stopt— 
and a wild rush made for the small boat. 

At that last, mad, panic-stricken moment, Captain Winchester 
believed, the yawl was overturned, and the ten people plunged 
into the sea. As for the Mary Celeste, she sailed peacefully on her 
way. 

But one who should know something about the matter—the 
master of the Dei Gratia—had still another solution of the 
mystery. Yet it did not differ greatly from the theory that the 
erew abandoned the vessel because of fear of an explosion. 

Several years after he found the Mary Celeste, Captain Boyce 
happened to be in Havana harbor. It was an unusually hot 
afternoon, and he had no duties claiming him, so he swapped a 
few yarns with his friend Capt. C. B. Parsons of the American 
schooner Charles Marford, who afterward furnished an accurate 
account of the conversation. 

Naturally the talk drifted around to the finding of the Mary 
Celeste. Captain Parsons inquired how Captain Boyce explained 
the many puzzling features of the affair. 

“Well,” answered the captain of the Dei Gratia, ‘‘I don’t really 
think there is any mystery about it—and I ought to know, if any 
man does. The last entry in the Mary Celeste’s log read: ‘Weather 
fine, wind light, St. Mary’s Island six miles distant.’ Remember? 

‘‘Well, the northerly side of that island rises abruptly from the 
sea several hundred feet. It is a rocky and dangerous coast. I 
believe that the Mary Celeste, in a calm, drifted near that island. 
Then, I think, the captain suddenly took fright and decided to 
abandon the brig long enough to see whether or not she was 
going ashore. 

“But no sooner had the captain and the crew loaded in the 
yaw! than a puff of wind caught the sails of the brig. I think they 
rowed like mad, trying to overtake the brig, but found that they 
couldn’t do it. My opinion of the mystery is that it wasn’t a 
mystery at all. The brig was prematurely abandoned. Every- 
thing that I saw aboard the Mary Celeste confirms me in that 
opinion. ’”’ 

Captain Parsons, in recounting this conversation, added that 
Captain Boyce struck him as a cool, resourceful man whose 
opinions should be carefully listened to. 

Another investigator, Capt. James C. Briggs, a brother of 
Captain Briggs of the Mary Celeste, was always inclined to 
Captain Boyce’s solution of the affair. 

““About the time of the last entry in the log-book,” he said, 
“the Mary Celeste became becalmed and drifted near St. Mary’s. 
Those on board heard the surf breaking, and, unable to keep the 
ship off the rocks, took to the small boat, planning to stand by 
and put back on board provided the wind changed and the vessel 
did not go ashore. 

“This was late in the afternoon, I think. Then darkness fell 
and during the night the brig was carried away by a puff of wind. 
When morning broke the party in the yawl could not see the 
vessel. Having no alternative they tried to land on the rocky 
coast and their boat was overturned.”’ 

The proponents of this theory admit that, to the best.of their 
knowledge, the yawl was never washed ashore on St. Mary’s Island. 

Eyen Sir Conan Doyle, in January, 1884, in a story called, 
“J. Habbakuk Jepson’s Statement,’’ mentioned above, over- 
looked the fact that the Mary Celeste’s boats were missing when 
she was found. Nevertheless he wove a thrilling story, a feature 
of which was an insane captain, who murdered numerous mem- 
bers of his erew. 

Indeed, a thousand and one explanations have been offered. 
One theory held that a huge octopus had swept its enormous arm 
across the deck and seized one of the crew. The others fought it 
and one by one they were swept into the sea. According to this 
theory, the octopus kindly refrained from leaving any trace of 
blood on the deck—which goes to show what a polite creature is 
the octopus. 

At the time the explanations were coming thick and fast, four 
well-known English novelists announced that they were going 
to take an afternoon off and solve the mystery. After some de- 
liberation they announced that they had reached a conclusion, 

It was like this, they said; Captain Briggs, suffering from a 


temporary dementia, had challenged the crew of the Mary Celeste 
to a swimming race around the vessel. The crew had gladly 
accepted, and they had all plunged into the water and begun to 
swim around and around. At last, exhausted by their efforts, 
they had all been seized with cramps and drowned. 

‘‘But how about the captain’s wife and the baby?” some one 
questioned. ‘‘Surely they didn’t take part in the swimming race.” 

‘‘No,”’ the spokesman for the novelists answered. ‘‘The wife 
and baby didn’t enter the race. They were on the deck, the baby 
inits mother’s arms. Just as the captain and the crew sank from 
sight, a big wave came along, tilted the vessel, and the mother 
and the child were thrown overboard.” 

Then there have been mariners without number who, from 
various parts of the world, have announced themselves each as 
the sole survivor of the Mary Celeste. One of these, perhaps 
the most famous, was a gentleman by the name of Tripp. 

Tripp turned up at a small port in the South Sea Islands. 
He claimed to have been the boatswain on the Mary Celeste. 
He willingly confessed that the Mary Celeste had picked up a 
derelict Spanish steamer with $17,500 on board, and that the 
captain and erew had stolen the money and gone off in the 
steamer’s boats to a near-by island, where they separated. 


A minor puzzle of the story is bound up with the name of the 
skipper of the Dei Gratia. In the classic histories of the case he 
figures as Captain Boyee. Pemberton, the soi-disant survivor of 
the Marie Celeste, calls him Captain Morehouse, and now the 
Boston Post, in a later issue, announces that it has found Captain 
Morehouse’s widow, son and daughter. It quotes Mrs. More- 
house as saying: 


“The captain of the Dei Gratia was my husband. I made 
numerous voyages with him, and two of my children were born 
on the Dei Gratia. I have heard him tell his own story of the 
finding of the Mary Celeste many, many times. His name was 
David Reed Morehouse, altho it has appeared in many of the 
accounts of the affair as ‘Captain Boyce.’ He knew of this error 
long before his death twenty years ago, but never bothered to 
contradict it.” 

Mrs. D. R. Morehouse of 132 Oxford street, Cambridge, is 
speaking. She is a pleasant lady with white hair and a quiet 
smile. She was born and reared in Nova Scotia, the daughter 
of a seafaring family. 


““The solution of the mystery as given by the Briggs family is 


certainly the correct one,’’ Mrs. Morehouse continued. ‘‘I 
suppose that they have kept silent for many years, feeling that 
there was no need to open an old subject. There are only a 
few differences in the story as he tells it, from the way it was told 
me by my husband. 

“My husband knew Captain Briggs of the Mary Celeste 
very well. In fact, they were friends of many years. Now, 
here is a strange coincidence that the Briggs family is evidently 
unaware of. The Dei Gratia and the Mary Celeste were unload- 
ing in New York at the same time. I had planned to make the 
voyage, just as Mrs. Briggs did, but at the last minute changed 
my mind. My husband frequently told me that, on the night 
before the Mary Celeste sailed, he and Captain Briggs had a 
farewell dinner together. They ate at the Old Astor House, 
I remember. 

‘As both of their vessels were destined for Genoa, Italy, they 
parted with the friendly assurance that they would have another 
meal at that port. se 

“So you will understand that my husband, when he fell in 
with the Mary Celeste off Gibraltar, readily recognized Captain 
Briggs’s vessel. Not only that, but when he went aboard and 
found the Mary Celeste abandoned, with not a soul aboard, his 
anxiety was more than it would have been had the vessel been a 
stranger. 


“After searching the Mary Celeste and putting a crew aboard, — 


and before going into Gibraltar with her, my husband sailed 
around for a day and a half—trying to find the tiny boat. 

“Why, Captain Morehouse felt very badly about the whole 
thing. I’ve heard him tell the story a hundred times and shake 
his head and say, ‘Poor Briggs! He and his wife and crew all 
perished in that small, open yawl. There can be no other way 
out of it.’ 

“Several times, while I was aboard the Dei Gratia, people asked 
Captain Morehouse about the ‘mystery of the Mary Celeste.’ He 
always denied that there was any mystery. He said that it was a 
tragedy, an accident, but not a mystery. He did not believe that. 
there was the slightest doubt as to the fate of the entire crew.” 

Mrs. Morehouse has four living children, all of whom have 
heard the story of the Mary Celeste at their father’s knee. They 
are Mrs. F. L. Pearson of Somerville, Massachusetts; Mrs. R. B. 
MacCloud of North Tonawanda, New York; Mrs. E. L. Holman 
of Cambridge, and Harry S. Morehouse of Stamford, Connecticut 
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A DRY END FOR COLONEL “JOE” RICKEY’S HOUSE 


HE ONCE STATELY MANSION OF THE MAN 

‘‘whose name has gone to the ends of the earth in a 

mixed drink” is being torn down by a Prohibitionist, who 
also happens to be a real-estate operator. Col. Joseph Kyle 
Rickey’s house in Fulton, Missouri, is a mere “gaunt splinter,” 
and the Colonel, once a suave lobbyist of almost unbounded 
influence, is now chiefly recalled by the drink which bears his 
name, while “out on the edge of the residence district of the town 
of Fulton, on a fine sweep of ground, stands a jagged corner of 
a house, all that is left of the old mansion. Progress has come 
along and wiped that old home out; before long, no doubt, 
the spacious grounds will be cracked up and parceled out in little 
lots for little houses; already part of this estate is a chicken 
farm.”’ Writing in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Julius Kleimann 
describes the house as it was in the heyday of its glory: 


Time was when the Rickey mansion, its two white stories 
topped by a third of dark slate, its green shutters thrown open, 
lights streaming from its long windows, played host to the gayest 
of gatherings. On its spacious porches reclined gentlemen from 
Washington, come to drink with the Colonel fine Bourbon whisky 
and rattle the poker-chips over a broad table. For a week at a 
time these visitors would indulge themselves, for that was the way 
Joe Rickey liked his card-games. And undoubtedly many were 
the prospective deals the Colonel instituted with legislators 
during one of those festive weeks, legislators who were soon to 
return to their constituents to tell them how they had fought 
with might for right at Washington. 

But now we are come upon dry and different days. Dead is 
the Colonel of the fabulous life; legally dead is his famous con- 
coction; dead is the grand frame-house with its towering ceilings 
and great mantels; the very estate that house reared itself upon 
is now in the hands of a Prohibitionist. That Prohibitionist is 
one David W. Whanger. He tore down the house in which the 
rickey was born, not in his character of Prohibitionist. but as a 
venturer in real estate. 


Colonel Rickey, the picturesque owner of an interesting old 
house, was born in 1842, in Keokuk, Iowa, and spent most of his 
boyhood in the Mississippi town. As a young man he was 
allured by the variegated life on the great river, and there was 
no better way to pass the time on long trips between Keokuk 
and New Orleans ‘‘than over a table,a cold bottle on the side, 
and a sheaf of paste-boards in the traveler’s hands. Those river 
days were made for gambling,” and we are told that: 


Young Joe Rickey, with his aptitude for the cards, soon found 
himself drifting to the steamboats, and, subsequently, drifting 
down New Orleans way on their sunny decks. He played his 
cards and he played them well; undoubtedly now and then he lost, 
but if he did no such score is on record, and nobody remembers it. 
For the cards favored Rickey and Rickey raked in the chips. 

Born tho he was in the North, his traffie with Southerners, his 
sojourns at the river ports of Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, perhaps his way of living life easily, and his fancy for a good 
dzink of whisky, brought him to think as they did below the 
Mason and Dixon line and to feel a comradeship with the South’s 

eople. 
5 When the Civil War caught the country, when men were too 
busy trying to march into the South or drive the Yanks out of 
Washington to loll about on steamboat decks and figure the 
possibilities of a “‘straight,”” Rickey one day got off a side-wheeler 
tied up alongside a Missouri wharf and joined the Army of the 
Confederacy. 


For a time he was billeted in Fulton, where he met and married 
Miss Sallie Howard, and later settled there. Shortly afterward 
he entered politics as a ‘‘silent member.” As Mr. Kleimann 
explains: 


It is just a few hours’ ride from Fulton to Jefferson City, and 
when the State Legislature convened, Rickey made his way to 
the capital to see if certain proposed measures he was particularly 

interested in could not be brought to pass. He was a jovial 
young man, and already something of a connoisseur of good 
whisky. He had a smiling, beaming face, a courtly manner, 
affability; he was known as a man who kept his word. A group 
of State legislators always knew that this young Rickey from 
Fulton would help to round out a table of poker. He was liked 
of the Missouri politicians. It came ahout that all those things 


which young Joe Rickey wished to see come to pass at that meet- 
ing of the Missouri lawmakers happened just as he desired. 
He went back to Fulton, pleased and thoughtful. 

And so, during the time before the law-making body of 
Missouri would meet again, when a particular friend of Rickey’s 
talked with Rickey about something or other he thought the 
Legislature ought to do, whether it was some scheme which 
Rickey’s friend believed would further the pursuit of happiness 
in this State, or whether it was the passage of some measure 
desired to aid the particular gentleman’s strong-box, Rickey 
would lend an attentive ear and say he would see what could be 
done about it. 

Silently guiding the destinies of legislatures, he argued, was not 
an unpleasant business and was one pleasantly lucrative. The 
main business was to know your men, the men who controlled 
the votes. Knowing them constituted eating and drinking with 
them, laughing and gambling with them. LTating, drinking, 
laughing, gambling, all things which suited his fancy and in 
which he excelled. Politicians, like most other people, liked a 
good story. And a good story-teller he was, and already he had 
a reputation as a raconteur. Why, thought he, shouldn’t he 
become a professional guider of the fortunes of legislatures? It 
ealled for everything he loved. But there was this to be con- 
sidered. Playing at silent legislating was all very well at Jefferson 
City. But it had its limits. The place to go for that game was 
the capital of these United States, Washington, District of 
Columbia. He had made good at Jefferson City; he saw no 
reason why his star wouldn’t shine as brightly eastward. 


And it fairly scintillated in the National Capital, for it seems: 


Before long he was quite as popular at Washington as he ever 
had been at that capital near Fulton. He asked for things, and 
he usually got what he wanted. He was reputed the greatest 
gambler that ever entered the limits of the city. He'd bet on 
anything; going down the street with a friend, he’d wager on the 
number of.a still far-off but approaching street-car. 

It was about this time he got the title of ‘‘Colonel.”” Those 
were the days of titles, and ‘‘Colonel’’ was an especially pleasant 
one. No military rank was necessary to earn this dignity; a 
man was either a Colonel or he wasn’t. Rickey, however, really 
had some right to the title. He had served as a Colonel on a 
Governor’s staff. 

As the days went on and one body after another of Senators 
and Congressmen convened and adjourned, Colonel Rickey’s 
fame spread throughout tie land and even lapped on foreign 
shores. This man of the rotund, ruddy, smooth-shaven face, 
rather heavy set and of slightly less than medium height, became 
truly powerful. 

It is told how a great corporation was trying to get its patents 
renewed, but was entirely unsuccessful. Finally, in despair, 
one of this corporation’s officials approached Colonel Rickey. 

“We can’t get our patents renewed,” the official plaintively 
informed the Colonel. 

“Tt seems to be important that you get them renewed,” said 
Rickey. 

“Tmportant! If we don’t, we’re ruined.” 

“Well, just wait and see,’’ Rickey told him, and he was off. 

“It is said in just thirty minutes the Colonel returned and 
with him he carried the patent renewals. 

So he went his gay way. He bet on the first Cleveland election, 
getting long odds, and won $80,000. He lost more than that 
when Cleveland was defeated four years later, but he made it 
all back in a few weeks on sugar stocks. It is said he got his tips 
on sugar while in a poker game with several Senators who knew 
what the sugar schedule was to be. He lost heavily again when 
his friend, ‘‘Silver Dick”? Bland, was defeated by Bryan for the > 
Democratic Presidential nomination. 


And now we are told the cireumstances under which the suave 
Missourian won a larger notoriety by inventing the beverage that 
bears his name. Omitting Mr. Kleimann’s rhapsodies, let it 
be recorded that the original “rickey’’ was not compounded on 
a base of gin, as commonly supposed, but of bourbon whisky. 
And now the end: 


Colonel Joe Rickey died in 1903 in New York. That he was 
a man of considerable talent none can gainsay. He wheedled 
and traded with Senators and Congressmen with an amazing 
deftness. He played his poker with a keen eye and a steady face. 
He told his stories with a pretty and poignant lucidness. But 
other congressional twisters, other neat card players, other 
fluent raconteurs have succeeded him; his fame for these gifts 
grows dim within the Capitol’s halls. 
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HOW MEN ACT IN A SUNKEN SUBMARINE 


HAT happens in a submarine when 

it goes to the bottom and ean not rise? 
What are the thoughts of men, alive within 
the sunken shell, yet knowing that, in all 
they are doomed to die? 
How do they act under the crucial test of 
ack O’ Donnell asked 


these questions in Collier’s V/eekly, and 


probability, 
< ‘ <6} 
such circumstances: 


presents some answers given to him “by 
by undersea dogs who 


men who know 
have glimpsed Davy Jones’s Locker and 
lived to tell of thrilling cxpericnces in steel 


boats under the sea.”’ One of Mr. O’Don- 


| nell’s informants, ‘‘a man who wears cn 


the left breast of his blue uniferm two gold 


| dolphins facing a conning-tower, the in- 


| sienia of a submarine cfiicer,’”’ has sailed 


| fow years avo. 


| beneath the sea in all 


manner of su b- 


marines. His present command is a mod- 


ern S boat, built from the same patent 
as the Ul-fated 8-61. When Mr. O’ Donnell 
asked him, ‘‘what happens in a submarine 


when it goes to the bottom and can not 
rise?”’ the undersea man replied: 

“Well, you may rocall the S-5, which 
went down off Dclaware Breakwater a 
I was one of the forty men 
who were bottled up in that boat for thirtz- 
soven hours. What happened on the S-5 
is typical of what happens on any sub- 
marine that can’t make the surface. 

‘“We were off Delaware Breakwater duc 
for a erash dive—a quick plunge planned 
for emergencics—and a submerged run. 
Tuc small circular deck hatches, one for’ard 
leading down to the torpedo-room and 
one aft into the engine-room, were secured. 
The for’ard diviny rudders, under the bow, 
yrere spread out like the flappers on a whale. 
Amidships in the control-room, thick with 
smoke from burning oil, a dozen sailors 
were on the job, twisting valves, throwine 
switehes and turning wheels. The Diesel 
engines had been shut off, and the boat 
was moving under electric power. 

“The skipper had just dropt down 
through the hatch from the conning-tower 
and we were settling niecly, when all of a 
sudden it scemed as if the whole Atlantic 
Oecan had come rushing in on us. A sailor 
had Ieft a valve open. No one got excited. 
As quickly as we could we got that valve 
closed—but not before sixty tons of salt 
yrater had poured in. By that time the 
nose of the boat was pointed down at an 
engle of about fifteen degrees. This sent 
the water rushing for’ard, and in a few 
minutes the torpedo-room was entirely 
flooded. The added weight in the bow 
pulled her nose down rapidly until when 
ve hit bottom, in thirty-five fathoms of 
wator, our keel was nearly vertical.’’ 

Fortunately, nobody suffered much more 
than a slight jar when the S-5 shot down 
and stuck her nose in the mud. 

‘But,’ said the officer, ‘‘there was a lot 
of fast scrambling by the men who were 
in the torpedo-room when the water went 
roaring into it. Every one kept cool, tho, 
and in a jiffy we had the water-tight door 
between the torpedo and the control rooms 
securely fastened. 

“After we hit bottom, our first move was 
to shift. the water ballast in the outor 
tanks so as to bring the craft back to some- 
thing like an even keel. Then we tried to 
bring her to the surface, but she wouldn’t 
budge, and there we weve, stuck fast with 
more than two hundred feet between us and 


air. If any of the bunch down there had 
had a yellow streak it would have shown 
then. But the whole lot of them were game. 
They talked and acted as tho they were 
going through an every-day experience. 
The only bird who showed any nervous- 
ness was the chap who’d left the valve 
open. And he wasn’t scared because he was 
afraid of death, but because he feared some 
one would eall him a dumbbell or that an 
officer would bawl him out.” 


After a while the narrator noticed “that 
little itchy feeling in the nose which men of 
the undersea service are more afraid of 
than anything else.’ It means that “‘ water 
has gotten into the batteries and is generat- 
And we read on: 


ing chlorin gas.” 

“T looked at the skipper, and it wasn’t 
hazd to guess that he had felt the same 
sensation. My first thought was of the 


gas-masks, but then I remembered that ~ 


we had enough of them for no more than 
half the men we had on board. Within a 
few seconds the whole crew began cough- 
ing and sneezing, and every man realized 
what had happened. But there wasn’t the 
slightest sign of panic. This is remarkable 
in view of the fact that 40 per cent. of that 
erew were not there from choice, but had 
been ‘shanchaied’ into the submarine 
service. In reeent years our submarine 
division has expanded so rapidly that only 
GO per cent. of the necessary personnel 
volunteer for service in it. The others aze 
transferred, sometimes azainst their wishes, 
from other branches of the Navy. 

“There was only one thing to d>— 
batten the compartment doors where the 
batteries were storod and shut out the 
fumes. That meant that we’d have to) 
desert the control-room with its signaling 
apparatus and duck into the two aft com- 
partments with the eneines and electrical 
equipment. 

“Tt’s no cinch to erowd forty men into 
such close quarters and still maintain 
discipline, but we manazed it. And the 
boys didn’t lose their sense of the comic 
either. As we were crowding into every 


available bit of space, one of the sailors, - 


a New Yorker, observed: ‘This ain’t half 
as bad as a five o’cloek jam in the subway. 
Plenty of room here, huh?’ and he slid in 


between a dynamo and the shell of the — 


boat. 

“Meanwhile the skipper blew out the 
aft ballast tanks, lotting the sub bend up- 
ward avain, so that we had to brace our- 
selves to keep from sliding together in a 
heap. When the boat, with her nose in 


the mud and her stern pointing up, steadied — 


a bit, we found, by tapping around the 
propeller shaft, that a few feet of her stuck 
up above the water line. ; 

‘““T don’t think any of us officers believed 


we could punch a hole through the steel 


wall with the machinists’s tools we had, 
but we eouldn’t let the men know how 
hopeless and helpless we felt. So we started 
chopping away with the tools we had, and 
under the most trying conditions. Con- 
fidentially we talked about getting out— 
just kidding ourselves and the men. How- 
over, it had a cheering effect on the crew. 
We had been down soveral hours before we 
were able to start chopping, but I didn’t 
hear one gomplaint. The men took orders 
with as much snap and speed as their 
cramped quarters would permit. 

“The men worked in relays, and after 
hammering away for twenty-four hours 
we got a hole in her big enough to stick 
an arn through. With the first whiffs 
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Every morning, millions of people 
take their automobiles, their telephones 
or their market-baskets, and do their 
own shopping. Name after name leaps 
to their lips without hesitation. This 
brand of shoes. That brand of flour. 
This tire. That soap. This ginger ale. 
That stocking. Names correctly and 
clearly spoken. Given with the ease 


of long familiarity. Recognized in- . 


stantly by clerks, these names of 
products that are accepted by the 
buyers without inspection and with- 
out question. 

These people who are asking for 
known merchandise in thousands of 
stores today are buying. They are 
not being sold. More and more each 
year, such people are insisting on 
their own preferences. And retail 
business everywhere is feeling the 
influence of their trade. One of the 
shrewdest retailers in) New York 
recently said that “The merchant 
now tries to buy what the consumer 
wants. For these consumers, with 
advertisements, catalogs, booklets and 


bulletins, have developed an exactness 
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in taste and an expertness in buying 
that are changing merchandising con- 
ditions. Manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer—all must observe the buying 
habits and listen to the demands of 
the consumer.” 


Many manufacturers long ago 
sought the aid of advertising to make 
their products widely known and 
trusted; demanded by consumers and 
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consequently by retailers and whole. 
salers. Today the names of their prod- 
ucts stand out in bold relief against the 
hazy background of the public mind. 
Familiar names . . . accepted names 
. advertised names. Placed defi- 
nitely on the Nation’s shopping list 
with the help of the printed page. 
And to such manufacturers it is a 
commonplace to say that any article 
of real merit can be sold in greater 
volume, and in less time, with the aid 
of advertising. 

Many other manufacturers of more 
recent advertising experience are 
steadily increasing their sales and 
widening their market. Year after 
year, keeping everlastingly at it, 
advertising is helping their products 
to emerge from the background of 
the public mind. They are getting 
into jobbers’ stocks. They are find- 
ing a place on retailers’ shelves. 
Salesmen are taking them a little 
farther afield each year .. . Grow- 
ing - Growing. an anal finally 
See will say, whenever their 
names are mentioned . . . “Oh, yes.” 
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of fresh air, every one’s spirits rose. But 
nobody kidded himself into believing that 
we were much closer to rescue. 

“We attached the white undershirt of 
one of the men to a piece of tubing, shoved 
it up through the hole and prayed that 
some ship would see it and recognize it as 
a distress signal. 

“You can imagine how we felt as we 
looked out through that tiny hole and 
watched first one ship and then another 
sail past us. We knew, of course, that the 
part of our boat that was out of the water 
couldn’t be seen from any distance—that it 
probably looked like a buoy from a distance 
of five hundred yards. 

“Then, after twenty-four of the most 
uncomfortable hours I ever want to 
spend under the sea, the lookout of an old 
Shipping Board coaster saw our signal. 
The captain, a fine old Swede, put out ina 
small boat to investigate. He had been 
off his course and, seeing our distress 
signal, first thought it was a buoy. 

“He didn’t have any tools aboard his 
ship that would cut into the steel sides of 
our sub, so he went scouting along the coast 
for a rescue ship. Fortunately, he found 
one that had the necessary equipment for 
rescue work of this kind, and after chopping 
away for eight hours they had a hole big 
enough to drag us through. We had been 
captives exactly thirty-seven hours.” i 


It was an ordinary gob of the submarine 
O'Donnell, who 
told another story illustrating how men act 
when they believe they have made their 
last trip to the floor of the ocean. The 
gob’s yarn runs: : 


family, continues Mr. 


‘“We were traveling on the surface down 
in the Canal Zone waters when a freighter 
crashed into us amidships. It was in broad 
daylight, but I guess the merchantman 
skipper was lookin’ out of the window. 
Anyway, a second after we crashed you’d 
’a’ thought Niagara Falls was comin’ into 
the hole in her side. The skipper gave the 
order to abandon ship, and the crew lost no 
time gettin’ to the open hatches and into 
the sea. All of ’em got out but two. One 
of these was sleepin’ in the torpedo com- 
partment up for’ard. The other guy could 
have made the open, but he remembered 
his pal. Turnin’ back, he plowed through 
the slush and muck of greasy waters toward 
the torpedo-roorm. When he got almost to 
it he realized that he’d never be able to get 
back. So, when he gets in where his buddy’s 
sleepin’ he slams the door shut. This keeps 
out the water that’s pourin’ in to beat hell 
througn the hole amidships and down 
through the open hatches. When he woke 
his pal he told him what was goin’ on, and 
together they just sat there and felt the old 
boat settle. There was plenty of water in 
the room with them, and they wondered as 
they kept goin’ down if this would rise high 
enough to drown ’em when she hit bottom. 
They didn’t know, but they hoped a lot. 

“When she hit the floor of the ocean and 
the old bird settled, they knew they was safe 
from the water. It was only about waist 
deep. Their next worry was about air. 
What little oxygen there was in the com- 
partment kept gettin’ less. But you can’t 
keep a gob from gassin’. Danger or no dan- 
ger, a sailor’s gonna talk. So, says the guy 
who was asleep when the crash came, ‘How 
come you didn’t get out with the rest?’ _ 


| 


~ counsel—with the 


“What? And leave you here to get 
drowned?’ says the other. ‘Ain’t we 
buddies?’ 

““Veah!’ says the first gob, ‘but now 


we're both gonna get drowned.’ 

‘Ti m=na! 2 Sdidnitesthimke orem clrene 
says the guy that didn’t take to the open 
hatches. ‘Funny, but I didn’t.’ 

“They didn’t say anything fcr a long 
time—thinking. They had plenty of time. 
The first twenty-four hours was tough. It 
got harder and harder to breathe. The air 
was rank and hurt their lungs. But a gob 
will talk! They’d been down there with ol’ 
Davy Jones thirty hours, when one guy says 
to the other, ‘I suppose that after a while 
we'll just sort 0’ go to sleep, won’t we?’ 

“They'd been down there about thirty 
hours when they began to wilt. They 
knew it wouldnt do to slip down into that 
water, so they crawled up above the water 
line. They didn’t talk any more, except the 
guy who had been asleep—he says to his 
buddy, ‘I can feel myself slippin’. How you 
feel?’ The other fellow didn’t answer that 
one, because he was too much gone. 

“The old boat had been on the bottom 
just thirty-six hours when these two birds 
was rescued. Neither of ’em was more’n 
half alive when they were brought to the 
surface, but they nearly passed out entirely 
as soon as they hit the fresh air. They got 
the ‘bends,’ same as guys who work in 
tunnels and mines. It looked for a while as 
if they’d only been pulled out of Davy 
Jones’s locker to shuffle off under the blue 
sky. Buta submarine doctor ordered them 
to be taken to another submarine, where 
they closed the hatches and shot the atmo- 
spheric pressure up high enough to give the 
gobs relief. They’re still alive!” 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST SALARY 

OT one dollar does John Barton 

Payne receive, either of salary or 
expenses, as chairman of the American 
Red Cross. Itis a full-time job. In salary 
and allowances, it might be paying him 
$27,000 a year, we are told, yet he accepted 
it only on condition that he was to have no 
remuncration. He pays his own traveling 
expenses, even buys his own postage 
stamps, and recently he said to an inter- 
viewer, “I get the biggest salary in the 
world—personal satisfaction. The thing 
that gives man his greatest happiness is 
service to others.”” When he went to 
Mexico with Charles Beecher Warren, 
and the State Department ‘‘ provided rail- 


road and Pullman fares both ways,’ he — 


took the money, as there was nothing else 
to do, but gave it away immediately. 
When Marshall Field left $8,000,000 for the 


establishment of the Field Museum, and — 


the people wanted it erected in Grant Park, 
Judge Payne ‘‘took up the publie cause as 
stipulation that he 
should have no money,” and an anonymous 
contributor to the World’s Work relates: 


He went into the Park Board and 
finally the site for the Museum was found— 


but Payne himself was finally stranded as — 


president of the South Park Board, a job 
that paid a salary of $4,000 a year. And 
the authorities made him take the money! 
“T was a little embarrassed about the 
salary. I did not want it, but had to take 
it,’’ he exclaimed. 
He solved the problem by turning over 
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There are very definite, specific reasons why Frigid- 
aire has won the enthusiastic endorsement of more 
than 200,000 users. 


Back of it are the financial strength and the engi- 
neering resources of General Motors. Into it is built 
the production experience of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of fine mechanical products. 


This modern ice man” 4: eeeelG needa 
lagen If you want the dependability, the low op rating 
_ and the ice stays always cost, the service that have won world leadership for 


Frigidaire be sure that the electric refrigerator you 
buy is a Frigidaire. 


Mail This Coupon for 
the Frigidaire Catalog 


FRIGIDAIRE, 
Dept. F-203, DAYTON, OHIO 


Please send me a copy of 
the Frigidaire Catalog. 
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TRUCKS 


and BUSES 


Sturdytrucksand fine, safe 
buses are becoming more 
and more avital part ofthe 
nation’stransportation. In 
hundreds of thousands of 
trucks and buses, depend- 
able Champion Spark 
Plugs are contributing to 
betterengine performance 
and standing up under the 
tremendous stress of 
such operation because of 
Champion sturdiness. 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
render better service for a longer time. 
But even Champions should be re- 
placed after 10,000 miles service. 
Power, speed and acceleration will be 
restored and their cost saved many 
times over in less gas and oil used. 


Champion X— 
exclusively forFord 
Cars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors— 
packed in the Red 


Box— 
60 cents each. 


Champion— 
for trucks and cars 
other than Fords— 
packed in the Blue 
Box— 
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the checks to the South Park Commis- 
sioners for the establishment of an art fund, 
and the Assembly Hall was decorated with 
murals. Payne was delighted; he had 
worked for nothing, and his ideals were 
still secure. He had succeeded in scorning 
a salary as an ordinary honest man scorns 
a bribe. 

Judge Payne retired from his law practise 
after he was called into the service of the 
Government during the war; he has never 
returned to it, and never will, for he likes 
his new job better. ‘‘I was never ambitious 
to get rich. JI desired only to acquire a 
competency.” 

But he believes in going further in service 
if and when that service is needed; and ho 
believes in making a sacrifice, as he did 
during the war when Mr. McAdoo asked 
him to become counsel to the Director- 
General of Railroads. 

“That would cost me more than $100,000 
a year,” he told Mr. McAdoo. He _ex- 
plained that the law firm in Chicago, of 
which he was a member, had five large 
railroad accounts in their office, and were 
acting as special counsel for two others. 
When he found that McAdoo really wanted 
his services, and that he might be useful, he 
promptly resigned from the law firm. 

And he typifies his ideals, which are 
never explained except upon request. 


A SCHOOLGIRL WHO KEPT THE 
BEACON BURNING 


GIRL OF FOURTEEN has joined the 
ranks of her country’s heroines, English 
correspondents tell us, writing from the Isle 
of Wight, the scene of her exploit. She is 
Hthel Langton, and her father is the keeper 
of the lighthouse at St. Helen’s, ‘‘a lonely 
and desolate spot some considerable dis- 
tance from Bembridge in the Isle of Wight,”’ 
as C. E. Scott, of the Boston Post, begins 
her story: ‘‘Round this isolated tower 
storms rage, seas thunder, and the four 
winds shriek in blood-curdling cacophony.” 
Recently, continues the narrator: 


Mr. and Mrs. Langton found themselves 
short of food. Storms had prevented them 
from going ashore. The need for provisions 
had become acute. Risking the bad 
weather that threatened, they put to sea 
in their little boat, deciding that it was 
safer, however, to leave Ethel in the light- 
house. Their journey was imperative. 
They had actually nothing left to eat but 
half a loaf of bread and a piece of cake. 

They got safely to Bembridge. 

But when they tried to return, a tempest 
had arisen, so fierce that no boat could live 
a minute in those boiling seas! 

There was no way in which the parents 
eould get back! No boat could withstand 
the onslaught of the great waves or battle 
amid the rocks, the irresistible force of the 
wind. 

Little Ethel was prey to an all-consum- 
ing anxiety. Had her parents reached the 
coast in time? 

Great sheets of rain hurled themselves 
against the lighthouse walls, the wind 
howled as tho a million tortured ghosts 
were screaming, the sea beat against St. 
Helen’s so that it seemed it must batter 
to bits its very foundations. 


Darkness fell, and with it came to the 
lone girl a great sense of responsibility. 

What of the lamps that guided the 
sailors away from the treachery of the 
rock-bound coast? These were needed 
more desperately than ever on a night like 
this! 

With indomitable courage, Ethel pain- 
fully clambered up the circular stairway 
as far as the stairs went. Alas, the stairs 
did not reach the mechanism that must 
be started if the lights were to flash 
their warning message to the hundreds 
of souls at sea. Their safety depended 
upon her! 

Bravely, and with all her strength, she 
essayed to climb the outside ladder. Again 
and again she tried, but with no success. 
At last, with almost superhuman effort 
and endurange, she managed to reach the 
top, and, remembering what she had seen 
her father do, she lighted the beacon. 

At the precise moment that the lamps 
were due to flash, the astounded watchers 
ashore caught the gleam of their rays as 
they struck the ocean. 

For three whole days the eyclone raged. 

Little Ethel slept by day and kept awake 
at night to attend the vital signals which 
not once, in all that time, were a moment 
late. 

The loaf and the little piece of cake were 
consumed. No food had passed her lips 
for twenty-four hours. . On the third day 
the despairing parents and the horrified 
townsfolk realized that, if help did not 
come, Ethel must starve! 


A fisherman, braver than the rest, George 
Attrill, persuaded his brother-and a friend 
to make a desperate attempt. After a ter- 
rifie battle, lasting for hours, they managed 
to reach the lighthouse. Her rescuer 
continues the story in his own words: 


““T jumped on to the rock and, entering 
the lighthouse, found the girl asleep. She 
was awakened by the barking of her little 
dog, which is her only companion in the 
lighthouse. 

‘She greeted me with a cheerful smile, 
and made hight of her adventure. 

“Tam not a bit afraid,’ -shessardye. 
know how to work the light, because I’ve 
seen father do it.’ 6 

“She asked about her father and mother 
and sent them a cheery message. 

“Later in the day the Bembridge lifo- 
boat took the girl’s parents to the light 
house.”’ 

He said in tribute, and it was the tribute _ 
of a man who had proved his own valor: 4 

“She was very plucky. : 

‘But for the fact that we knew from her 
parents that she was short of food we should 
scarcely have dared to go through the | 
tremendous seas in the fifteen-foot motor 
fishing-boat, which was the only on 
available.” 

Before bidding her good-by, Attrill tol 
her that all England as well as her ow 
Bembridge were longing to know how sh 
had felt during her experience. 

How truly Attrill spoke is chews by: th 
fact that Ethel’s deed has gone around th 
world. very one is talking about he 
indomitable courage—a courage, some say 
as great as that of the famed Grace Darling 
whose heroism never will be forgotten. 

And Uthel’s bravery is not to go with: 
out reward. The committee of Lloyd’ 
have decided to confer on her Lloyd’ 
bronze medal for meritorious services. 
It is the first time in history that thi 
medal has ever been conferred on a woman 
—not to speak of a girl. 
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N tires, as in most other commodities * 2 Bae fie Builder saya 
sold the country over, one name stand$" tg t “If one comes buck 
for the last word in quality. That name is r; Pm penalized?’ / 
“Miller, Geared-to-the-Road.”’ 


Such a reputation is not acquired in a 
day. Miller laid its foundation by making 
superlative drug sundries for a generation 
before Miller Tires were first marketed 18 
years ago. Even then the rubber goods 


trade had long been aware that Miller 
knew rubber. 


Tire users soon learned the same thing, 
for Miller Geared-to-the-Road Tires have 
been exceptionally good from the beginning. 
No off-years; nothing to explain away. 
Miller experience brought uniformity into 
tire building. 

And Miller creative ability introduced 
Uniflex Cord construction, out of which 
grew the modern Balloon Tire and the 
Heavy Duty Cord. 

That is why Millers are standard equip- 
ment on America’s finest cars. That is why 


the Miller Geared-to-the-Road Tire is a he capes 


known everywhere, and sold everywhere. bees = 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY a = | eas 3 
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General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Chrio. 
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Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. : 
Dealers wherever there are automobiles 
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To Tire Merchants: a 


The advantages of the Miller Franchise 
conclusive—a well-known name; a product that . 
leads the quality field; an acceptance by car manufacturers and car owners alike, 


Miller is original equipment on Auburn, Diana, Ford, Jewett, Lincoln, Moon, 
Paige, Pierce Arrow, Stearns- Knight, Studebaker, Velie. ! 
Every year increases the worth of the Miller Franchise. Get in now on eighteen years 


accumulated value. Write or wire the nearest branch office. Pec Retlet Reabker Gee 
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Deep frying with Wesson Oil is 
much easier than frying with any 
hard fat. Since Wesson Oil is 
already liquid, all you have to do 


is pour out into your deep fiy- 
ing kettle a generous amount of 
this clear, pure, rich salad oil. 
No repeated scoopings-out of 
the can. No bother to melt it. 
Just a liberal pour from the 
Wesson Oil can, and quick heat- 
ing to frying temperature. 

Wesson Oil can always be 
relied upon to make your fried 
foods wholesome as well as deli- 
cious. Many fats “break down” 
or burn at ordinary frying tem- 
perature—that’s what causes 
indigestible fried foods. But Wes- 
son Oil has such a high burning 
point that it can be heated to 
frying temperature long before 
the fatal burning point is reached. 

To its other virtues may be 
added this: Wesson Oil is eco- 
nomical because it can be used 
over and over again, and the last 
time you use it is almost as good 
as the first. It does not absorb 
the odors of any foods fried in 
it—not even fish or onions. 

Fry in Wesson Oil, and, unless 
you do something so rash as run 
off to the neighbors and entirely 
forget to watch your frying pan, 
the frying process will be as 
pleasant as any other way of 
cooking, and the results will be 
as wholesome and delectable. 

(Some say more so.) 
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MAKING SOLDIERS IN JAPAN 


EMEMBER that death is lighter 

R than a feather; but duty is heavier 
than a mountain.” 

This is the injunction written in the beau- 
tiful Japanese script on a huge gold screen, 
that greets every officer when he enters the 
officers’ club of the 29th Regiment of In- 
fantry of the Imperial Japanese Army, and 
these words of the great Emperor Meiji are 


He is content with the simplest fare and 
the roughest quarters, and is easily disci- 
plined. The 29th Infantry did not have 
a single man in the guard-house for a period 
of eight months, and this record is not un- 
usual. TheJapanese officer possesses a pow- 
erful lever that he may employ in preserving 
discipline, that is the Japanese belief in the 
divinity of the Emperor. It is the creed 
that is constantly taught in the schools of 
the empire. Pupils are instructed to be 


DOING THE HONORS FOR THE EMPEROR 


Something of the soldierly quality of the Javanese infantryman in his contact with 


Huropean and American military men is 


at an international rifle match promoted by the Japanese forces in China. 


soldier is shooting in the foreground. 


usually found above his portrait in every 
regimental headquarters in the army. 

So reports First Lieut. Warren J. 
Clear, U.S. A., in the course of an enlight- 
ening article on the morale of the Japanese 
fighting man, published in the current issue 
of The Infantry Journal (Washington). 
Lieutenant Clear has been an American 
observer with the Japanese Army, particu- 
larly, we are told, with the 29th Infantry, 
“‘an old regiment, with a splendid reputa- 
tion made in the Russo-Japanese War.” 
Lieutenant Clear continues: < 


When the regimental commander of the 
29th Infantry welcomed the first American 
army officer to be attached to the Japanese 
Army, he pointed to the above quotation 
and offered it in explanation of the serious- 
ness that prevailed among officers and en- 
listed men. while about their daily duties. 
He did not want this earnestness to be 
misunderstood, or to be interpreted as 
sullenness, moroseness or fanaticism. The 
earnestness of the Japanese soldier was 
observed to be the outstanding trait of his 
militant character. It pervades the army 
from the field marshal down to the humblest 
private. No military duty is so humble, so 
inconsequential, as to be taken lightly. No 
errand is so trivial that it must not be 
executed with the greatest dispatch. 


The Japanese infantryman, it appears, is 
accustomed to a régime which, because of 
its severity, might cause “ grousing,”’ if 
nothing worse, if practised in American 
regiments. Lieutenant Clear writes: 


shown above. The photograph was made ¢ 
A French 


The two events were won by Americans. 


diligent in their work and studies, and thus — 
show their loyalty to the Emperor. Every — 
good act of the pupil is construed as an act 
of loyalty to the Emperor; every bad one — 
as an act of disloyalty. This training in — 
loyalty is carried on to manhood and be- — 
yond. The soldier is taught that to die on 
the battle-field for the Emperor is the reason — 
he was given life. The farmer is taught — 
that every sunny day shows the gracious- 
ness of the Emperor, who has willed that the 
sun should so shine. This loyalty is 
preached by every superior official to his 
subordinates; the policeman exhorts an 
unruly crowd with maxims from the im- 
perial rescripts; the Army officers discipline 
their men by reading passages from the 
imperial rescripts that bring tears to the 
eyes of the offenders. From the day the 
soldier enters barracks every care is taken 
to inculeate what are known as ‘the 
Seven Duties of the Soldier,”’ namely, 
loyalty, valor, patriotism, obedience, humil- 
ity, morality and honor. Long lectures are 
given on these subjects and every oppor- 
tunity taken to, instil these virtues in 
the men. : 


‘The reseript of the Emperor Meiji, 
guiding principles for the soldier’s conduct, 
is thus quoted in part by Lieutenant 
Clear, ‘‘to indicate the spirit that is instille 
into all ranks of the Army”: : 


Soldiers and Sailors, we are your supreme 
Commander-in-Chief. Our relations with 
you will be most intimate when we rely 
upon you as our limbs and you look up to us 
as your head. Whether we are able to guard 
tho empire, and so prove ourselves worthy 


—perhaps your friends r 
are already talking about O 
the wonderful easel he 


carries, and the 


Zone of Kelvination if ALE C7. nnot be told in WOT S 


OME day he’ll call at your home, too. 

He will come to youto show you the 
illustrated story of the wonder-working 
“Zone of Kelvination”. You'll recognize 
him at once, because under his arm he 
will carry the nationally famous Kelvin- 
ator Easel. 


Give him 15 minutes of your time and 
he will show you how to eliminate food 
spoilage and waste in your home; how 
to prepare scores of new and delicious 
desserts; how to save a very large part of 
your present expenditure for table sup- 
plies. Each page in his easel is an illus- 
trated story of vital importance to home 
makers—one that will vitally affect your 
home management plans. 
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The man with the easel is courteous; he 
is a gentleman; he is reliable. He has 
prepared himself to answer your every 
question intelligently. He is a Certified 
Kelvinator Salesman. 


It won't be long until you meet him. But 
if you want him vo call at your home at 
once just phone the Kelvinator dealer in 
your City, 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
2064 W. FORT ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


Branches: New York » Chicago » Boston 
, Detroit » Atlanta » Baltimore 

KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED 
1183 DUNDAS STREET E., LONDON, ONT. 
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| of heaven’s blessings and repay the benev- 
| olence of our ancestors, depends upon the 
faithful discharge of your duties as soldiers 
and sailors. If the majesty and power of 
our empire be impaired, do you share with 
us the sorrow; if the glory of our arms shine 
we will share with you the 


honor. If you all do your duty, and being 


A fata visible ‘cts : 


Speed] 


| one with us in spirit do your utmost for the 


protection of the State, our people will long 
enjoy the blessings of peace, and the might 
and dignity of our empire will shine through- 
out the world. As we thus expect much of 
you, Soldiers and Sailors, we give you the 
following precepts: 

1. The soldier and sailor should consider 
loyalty their essential duty. Who is born 
in this land who can be wanting in the 
spirit of grateful service to it? No soldier 
or sailor, especially, can be considered 
efficient unless this spirit be strong within 
him. A soldier or sailor in whom this spirit 
is not strong, however skilled in art or 
proficient in science, is a mere puppet; and 
a body of soldiers or sailors wanting in 
loyalty, however well ordered or disciplined 
it may be, is, in an emergency, no better than 
arabble. Remember that, as the protection 
of the State and maintenance of its power 
depend upon the strength of its arms, the 
erowth or decline of, this strength must 
affect the nation’s destiny for good or evil; 
therefore neither be led astray by current 
opinions nor meddle in polities, but with 
single heart fulfil your essential duty of 


tire oo 


loyalty, and bear in mind that duty is 
weighticr than a mountain, while death is 
lighter than a feather. Never by failing in 
moral principle fall into disgrace and bring 
dishonor on your name. 

2. The soldier and the sailor should be 
strict in observing propriety. Soldiers and 
sailors are organized in grades, from the 
marshal and the admiral of the fleet down 
to the private soldier or ordinary seaman; 
and even within the same rank and grade 
there are differences in seniority of service 
according to which Juniors should submit to 
their seniors. Inferiors should regard the 
orders of their superiors as issuing directly 
from us. Always pay due respect not only 
to your superiors but also to your seniors, 
even tho not serving under them. On the 
other hand, superiors should never treat 
their inferiors with contempt or arrogance. 

3. The soldier and the sailor should 
esteem valor. Ever since the ancient times, 
valor has in our country been held in high 
esteem, and without it our subjects would 
be unworthy of their name. How, then, 
may the soldier and the sailor, whose pro- 
fession it is to confront the enemy in battle, 
forget even for one instant to be valiant? 

But there is true valor and false. To be 
incited by mere impetuosity to violent 
action can not be called true valor. The 
soldier and the sailor should have sound 
discrimination of right and wrong, cultivate 
self-pessession, and form their plans with 
deliberation. 

4. The soldier and the sailor should highly 
value faithfulness and righteousness. Iaith- 
fulness and righteousness are the ordinary 
duties of man, but the soldier and the 
sailor, in particular, can not be without 
them and remain in the ranks even for 
a day. Faithfulness implies the keeping of 
one’s word, and righteousness the fulfil- 
ment of one’s duty. 

5. Thé soldier and the sailor should make 
simplicity their aim. If you do not make 
simplicity your aim, you will become effem- 


inate and frivolous and acquire fondness 
for luxurious and extravagant ways; you 
will finally grow selfish and sordid and sink 
to the last degree of baseness, so that 
neither loyalty nor valor will avail to save 
you from the contempt of the world. It is 
not too much to say that you will thus fall 
into a lifelong misfortune. If such an evil 
once makes its appearance among soldiers 
and sailors, it will certainly spread like an 
epidemic, and martial spirit and morale 
will instantly decline. 

These five articles should not be disre- 
garded even for a moment by soldiers and 
sailors. Now, for putting them into prac- 
tiso, the all-important is sincerity. These 
five articles are the soul of our soldiers and 
sailors, and sincerity is the soul of these 
articles. If the heart be not sincere, words 
and deeds, however good, are all mere out- 
ward show, and can avail nothing. If only 
the heart be sincere, anything can be accom- 
plished. Moreover, these five articles ara 
the ‘‘Grand Way” of heaven and earth 
and the universal law of humanity, easy to 
observe and to practise. 


The Japanese soldier’s life is restricted 
and rogulated to an unusual degree, con- 
tinues the writer. For instance: 


He is forbidden to read any newspapers, 
inside or out of barracks, that are not 
approved by the regimental commander. 
He can not have books in his possession 
other than those prescribed by the regi- 
mental commander. He can not leave the 
regimental area except on Sundays and 
national holidays, and then must return 
before 5:00 P. M., except when on special 
pass, whichis very hard to obtain. He is 
forbidden to discuss polities of any nature 
while in the service, and can not even express 
opinion regarding the polities of countries 
other than Japan. He is not supposed to 
receive money, food, clothing, or sweet- 
meats from home. He is not supposed to 
have more than three cigarets or more than 
one match on his person at one time. This 
latter regulation is supposedly a precaution 
against fire. Iie can not wear a vest in 
winter, or gloves without special permis- 
sion, unless the rest of the command are 
ordered to wear them. He must do all his 
own laundry work. He is not permitted to 
bring any pictures into the regimental area 
without submitting them to the regimental | 
commander for approval; and there is much | 
confiscation of Mack Sennett bathing beau-— 
ties, whose charms are appreciated in J apae | 
as elsewhere. 

His approved newspapers are a | 
each morning, and political articles removed, — 
as well as some other items, before the 
papers are hung in the canteen. On one | 
oceasion the photograph of Yukio Ozaki | 
was removed, and the officer in charge ex- - 
plained that it was because, a year before, | 
Mr. Ozaki had made a speech in the Diet | 
advocating the reduction of the army by 
five divisions. The soldier receives the 
munificent pay of three yen ($1.45) a month, 
and he must not spend more than one-half | 
of this on amusement. The company com-- 
manders easily enforce this rule by making 
the men show receipts, not for the su 
spent on amusement, but for the amou 
spent on supplies, such as tobacco, medicine 
socks, ete., and for the amount deposit 
in the bank. 


When he enters the service the soldier 
given a manual, the contents of which 
must commit to memory. One of the ope 
ing passages reads: a 


“Living, to be overwhelmed with 
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Switt Messengers 
of Modern Business 


EADY to serve at a minute’s notice, the 

printed form is the alert, reliable messen- 

ger of modern business. The minutes it saves 

in a year’s time mount into days and weeks. 

The blunders it stops—who shall calculate them 
in dollars? 


You cannot conceive, nor could you conduct, 
a modern business without its letterheads, 
order blanks, statements, shipping labels, route 
sheets, requisitions, memo blanks—those doz- 
ens of printed forms that insure things being 
done promptly and in an orderly manner. 


Repeated operations call for printed forms. 
They make possible the establishment of stand- 
ard methods and ad- 
herence tothose stand- 
ard methods. 

The paper in com- 


mon use for printed 
forms is Hammermill 


MER 
WANBOND Ae 


Bond, which is standardized and dependable. 
The quality is rigidly adhered to. The price is 


moderate. 


Hammermill Bond has characteristics that 
make it exactly suitable for printed forms— 
a surface that is right for printing, writing 
and typewriting; a variety of colors (twelve 
besides white) to make different forms in- 
stantly distinguishable. Another real reason 
for specifying Hammermill Bond is that you 
can get it from your printer without delay. 
Printers know how satisfactory this paper 1s, 
and they can supply it promptly. 

Write us on your business letterhead and 
we will mail, without 
charge, our Working 
Kit of printed forms 
and Hammermill Bond 


samples. Hammermill 
Paper Co., Eric, Pa. 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms 


% made of Hammermill Ledger. 


Hammermill Ledger is made in the same mill as 


Hammermill Bond, and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 
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He didn’t hurt 
a bit! 


Your dentist is an im- 
portant guardian of 
your health. Consult 
him twice a yeat. He 
can keep your teeth 
and gums healthy, 
prevent decay and 
ward off serious sicl- 
fess that often origi- | 
nates in the mouths: 


A. out of 


wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remember that four 
persons out of every five who pass the age of forty 
may contract dread pyorrhea either through care- 
lessness or ignorance. ; 


At the first sign of tender bleeding gums go to 
your dentist at once for an examination and start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums. | 

If used regularly and used in time Forhan’s will 
prevent pyorrhea or check its progress. Ask your 
dentist about Forhan’s for the gums. He will un- 
doubtedly recommend it as your regular dentifrice. 
It contains a percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid which has been used by dentists for the 
Jast 15 years in the treatment.of pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s cleanses the teeth and at the same time 
protects you against pyorrhea. 


You can’t afford to gamble with your health 
and happiness. Don’t wait for pyorrhea’s symp- 
toms. Stop at your druggist’s for a tube of For- 
han’s and start playing safe today! All druggists, 
35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., Fothan Company, New York 


orhan’s 
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MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . { ST™CHECKS”™ PY ORR EW 
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innumerable and immeasurable blessings 
of Imperial Goodness; dead, to become one 
of the guardian Dieties of the country and 
as such to receive unique honors in the 
temple.” . 

The Japanese have always realized that 
the Infantry is ‘‘the Army,” and the Japa- 
nese Infantry is far superior to any other 
branch of the service, with the possible 
exception of the field artillery, which has 
been vastly improved in the past thres 
years. The Infantry comes first in every- 
thing, particularly in the matter of mone- 
tary appropriations, and since the Russo- 
Japanese War its prestige and place in the 
avection of the Japanese people have not 
been approached by any of the other arms. 

The tactics of the Japanese are based on 
the assumption that their Infantrymen 
(and by Infantrymen they mean the bayo- 
net-men) are superior as individuai fighting 
men to any other soldiers in the w rid. 
They assume that their system of training, 
and preeminently their system of bayonet 
training, develops the fighting powers of 
their Infantrymen to the highest possible 
dsgree. The mechanical superiority of 
other armies they hold in open contempt, 
but they are leaving no stones unturned in 
their efforts to become more efficient in the 
supply and the use of mechanical equip- 
ment. They maintain, however, that~ 
mechanical superiority in itself leads to 
inferiority of the individual fighting man, 
and in him they place their chief reliance. 


THE WINDSOR CASTLE GHOST 
APPEARS AGAIN 4 

HE ghost of Queen Elizabeth, “good 
Queen Bess,” is said to have been seen 
stalking once more through the ancient 
Saxon tower of Windsor Castle, promenad- 
ing the ancient battlements. This is her 
dramatic way of indicating that disastrous 
events arein the wind: at least so the Englis 
legend goes. And the ‘‘calm and _ stolic 
and unemotional nation of England,” oo 
Robert Merril, who writes of the adventure 
for the Philadelphia Pubic Ledger, has a 
truly amazing amount of faith in this 
apparition and in its interpretation. Some 
authorities on such matters, it seems, 
suspect that Queen Elizabeth has been 
roused, this time, by the report that the 
Prince of Wales may marry a Spanish 
Princess. If there was one thing tha 
Elizabeth hated more than another, it was 
a Spaniard, and she spent most of her life 
in opposing the power of Spain, the 
mistress of the seas. The suggestion the 
Elizabeth had arisen to oppose the Anglo- 
Spanish alliance sounds plausible, says Mt 
Merrill, for— oe 


7 


Within a few days of the queenly ghost’s 
reported visit there appeared in many 
European and American journals a report 
that Alfonso VIII of Spain is seeking sueh 
an alliance between his daughter Beatrix 
and that most eligible of bachelors, the 
Prince of Wales, who will some day | 
King of England. i 

The Princess Beatrice Maria Teresa Bien- 
venida of Spain has passed her seventeenth 
birthday. Charming, talented, m 
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..& form of self-poisoning.. -. 
the most common ailment ~ , 
of these hurried times.. 


cAre there days when you arise in 
the morning, not feeling refreshed— 
with no appetite for breakfast—with 
no zest for life? Ave there ‘‘off-days”’ 
when the slightest task is irksome— 
when the pettiest problem taxes your 
powers of concentration? Auto-In- 
toxication—the result of our modern 
mode of life—is the cause of thou- 
sands of such days. 


y 7 7 


In this fast-moving age we tely too 
much upon nervous energy. Irregular 
in our habits of sleep and exercise and 
diet, we no longer lead the normal 
lives that Nature meant us to. 


Physical labor we scarcely know— 
but we drive our brains overtime. There 
are so many things to do, so many 
places to go, that most of us ‘‘live on 
our nerves.’ Few of us take proper 
care of our physical selves—few of us 
keep really fit. 


We all have “‘off-days’’—days when, 
for no apparent reason, our minds are 
dull, our bodies weary. 

Auto-Intoxication ts a 
needless drag on health 


Often the trouble is a very simple one 


—stoppage of waste products in the 


intestines. Sluggish bodily functions 


permit food to remain within us too 


long, fermenting and setting up poi- 


sons. The result is intestinal toxemia, 
or Auto-Intoxication—the most com- 
mon Twentieth Century ailment. 


Some of the signs of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion are headache, indigestion, irrita- 
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Auto-|ntoxication + 


bility, nervous depression, fatigue. Un- 
checked, Auto-Intoxication may lead 
to more serious troubles, for this “‘self- 
poisoning’’ weakens the body’s resist- 
ance to disease. It robs nearly every 
one of some part of health, some por- 
tion of vitality. 


Few of us indeed are free from the 
poisons of Auto-Intoxication. One 
authority says: ‘‘That the whole sub- 
ject of Auto-Intoxication is becoming 
increasingly important is due to the 
fact that more and more people com- 
plain of work being irksome; that one 
rises in the morning not feeling re- 
freshed; that the ‘tired feeling’ is so 
predominant.”’ 


Yet, Auto-Intoxication could hardly 
exist if we lived the kind of life that 
would keep our poison-clearing proc- 
esses in perfect order. 


7 t ef 


Sal Hepatica prevents stoppage and 
sweeps away intestinal poisons. Its 
use is the approved way to relieve and 
help prevent Auto-Intoxication—for 
the best results are had by the mechan- 
ical action of water, plus the eliminant 
effects of salines in solution. The 


osmosis arising from the use of 
Sal Hepatica effectually clears 
the lower end of the small in- 
testine and all of the large. 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable 
effervescent saline. It is a deli- 
cately balanced combination of 
several salts. Because it acts 
promptly and directly upon the 
intestines—the seat of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion—Sal Hepatica is indicated in pre- 
venting this self-poisoning, where the 
first step is always to correct stoppage 
and cleanse the intestines of those poi- 
sons which are at the root of so many 
of our modern ills. You ought to have 
a bottle in the house always. 


Made ly BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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Say 


EAB HEPATICA has been the standard 
saline for 31 years. It is pleasant to take and 
prompt in its action. Sold in three sizes in all 
drug stores. Buy the large size for economy. 
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ENGINEERED TO A STANDARD— 
BUILT COMPLETE AT THE FACTORY 


What Price 


erfection, 


Are you content with less 
than the best? 

Anyone who can afford: to 
own a home can afford 
Kleen-Heet. 

Despite the recognized 
engineering superiority of 
Kleen-Heet, its first cost is 
ona pat with other good oil 
burners. And its znustani 
efficiency —a distinctive ad- 
vantage— brings amazing 
fuel economy in operation. 

Even as compared with 
coal heating, with all its dirt 
and discomfort, many Kleen- 
Heet owners report marked 
savings in operating costs! 
And the saving in cleaning 
bills, doctor’s bills—wear 
and tear on house and occu- 
pants—makes Kleen-Heet’s 
cleanly comfort decidedly 
profitable, through the years. 

In homes of every size, 
Kleen-Heet has evidenced 
its superior cfiiciency and 
economy by six years of un- 
failing performance. 


For descriptive literature and 
name of Kleen-Heet dealer 
in your community, address 


WINSLOW BOILER AND 
ENGINEERING CO, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


RLEEN- 
HEET 


With () il 


TESTED AND LISTED AS STANDARD BY 
THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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she has reached an age where hard-headed 
counselors of State as well as soft-hearted 
lovers of romance believe she should be 
thinking of a royal husband. 

To the average Englishman of the 
twentieth century an alliance between the 
royal houses of Great Britain and Spain 
might represent nothing concerning the 
wraith of any Queen. Certainly a perfect 
amity exists between the two nations. 
And, besides, he might reczall, isn’t the 
present Queen of Spain herself of British 
stock? She was Princess Kna of Batten- 
berg, a granddaughter of Queen Victoria 
herself, when she became the bride of tho 
youthful Alfonso in May of 1906. 

But, the historian will assure him, thines 
were different in the days when Elizabeth 
wielded power over the lives and the hearts 
of her subjects. Queen Bess had seen much 
unhappiness come from matrimonial alli- 
ances between the two nations, and out of 
those marriages had seen develop a situ- 
ation that culminated in the descent of the 
Spanish Armada. She remembered what 
had happened when Catherine of Aragon, 
the youngest daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Castile, was married at the age 
of sixteen to Arthur, the Prince of Wales 
and thesonof Henry VII. Catherine’s hus- 
band, it will be remembered, died a few 
months after the wedding, and Henry, 
reluctant to return her dowry, caused her 
to be betrothed to his remaining son, 
Henry, after procuring a dispensation from 
the Pope for that purpose. The Prince, 
incidentally, made a public protest against 
being the second husband of Catherine, but 
finally consented to ratify the contract, and 
on his accession to the throne in 1509 as 
Henry VIII was crowned with her. Her 
failure to have a son and other causes, 
among them the fascinating maid of honor 
Anne Boleyn, caused him to make applica- 
tion to Rome for a divores. Catherines 
refused to concur with him in the petition. 

In 1532 Henry married Anne Boleyn, and 
Catherine, no longer recognized as Queen 
of England, retired to a retreat in Bedford- 
shire. A sentence of divorce was finally 
pronounced. Shortly before her death 
Catherine wrote a touching epistle to the 
King who had discarded her in which she 
prayed for the salvation cf his soul, and 
assured him of her forgiveness and undying 
affection. 


Then there was, Elizabot remembered, 
the unfortunate reign of Mary, her half- 
sister, the daughter of Catherine and 
Henry VIII. Mary at first was a favorite 
with her father, but when none of Cathe- 
rine’s other children lived he grew to dislike 
her, especially after he obtained a divorce 
from her mother that he migot marry Anne 
Boleyn. Finally, continues the narrator: 


When her young brother, Edward VI, 
died, Mary acceded to the throne. At that 
time she was one of the most popular rulers 
that England ever had, but before the end 
of her reign she was one of the most hated, 
and has gone down in history as ‘‘ Bloody 
Mary.” In part her loss of popularity was 
due to her marriage with Philip IT of Spain. 

England in general disapproved of that 
marriage. The people didn’t like Philip, 
and they feared, with reason, that the 
alliance would foree them to take an active 
part in the wars between France and Spain. 
These fears were justified, and in the 


- fluid, white and pale azure, like the gather- 


struggle England lost Calais, which had 
been one of her outposts since the days of 
Edward III. 

Philip, after his marriage to Mary, dis- 
covered that the air of England was not to 
his liking, and, with the exception of one 
visit, spent his time thereafter in Spain. 
When Mary died, to be sueceeded on the 
throne by Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn, the royal widower 
again cast an eye toward England. Before 
a month had passed he proposed marriage 
to Elizabeth and, to his amazed indignation, 
met with a flat rejection. Elizabeth, ever 
frank and fearless, let it be known that she 
cared little for Spain and less for Philip. 


Altho perhaps the most illustrious, 


Llizabeth is by no means the most frequent 
visitor among the royal ghosts of England, 
eontinues the Hampton Court 
palace is even richer in ghostly visitors than 
the castle at Windsor. For instance: 


writer. 


Catherine of Aragon, despite unpleasant 
memories of Henry VIII, is reported still 
to walk in black attire, bearing a taper, 
down one of the staireases there and to 
disappear through the ‘“‘Queen’s Gate.” 
Henry’s second Catherine is also a reputed 
visitor. ' 

The ill-fated Anne Boleyn is: another 
visitor there. She, it is said, may be seen 
driving down the avenue of Berkeley Park 
behind four headless horses driven by 
coachmen also lacking heads. 

The old Tower cf London, as one might 
expect, is rich in ghost stories. Many of 
them are supported by puzzling evidence 
in their behalf. One of the most remarkable 
of the tales is that related in 1860 by one 
Kdward L. Swifte, a former official. His 
statement has been. published as follows: 

“In 1814 I was appointed Keeper of the 
Crown Jewels in the Tower, where I 
resided with my family till my retirement 
in 1852. One Saturday night in October, 
1817, about ‘the witching hour,’ I was at 
supper with my wife, her sister and our 
little boy in the sitting room of the jewel 
house, which—then comparatively modern-_ 
ized—is said to have been the ‘doleful 
prison’ of Anne Boleyn and of the ten 
Bishops whom Oliver Cromwell piously — 
accommodated therein. The room was— — 
as it still is—irregularly shaped, having — 
three doors and two windows, which last are ~ 
cut nearly nine feet deep into the outer 
wall. Between these there is a chimney- 
piece projecting far into the room and 
(then) surmounted with a large oil picture. 
On the night in question the doors were all 
closed, heavy and dark cloth curtains were 
let down over the windows, and the only 7 
Light in the room was that of two candles — 
on the table. 

“T sat at the foot of the table, my son 
on my right hand, his mother fronting the 
chimneypiece and her sister on the opposite 
side. I had offered a glass of wine and 
water to my wife when, on putting it to 
her lips, she paused and exclaimed: ‘Good 
God! What is that?’ I looked up and 
saw a cylindrical figure like a glass tube, 
seemingly about the thickness of my arm 
and hovering between the ceiling and the 
table. Its contents appeared to be a dense 


Ve mae te 


ing of a summer cloud, and incessantly 
mingling within the cylinder. This lasted 
about two minutes, when it began slowly 
to move before my sister-in-law; then, 
following the oblong shape of the table, 
before my son and myself; passing behind 
my wife, it paused for a moment over he 

right shoulder (observe, there was no 
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Railroad, 


Pei growth of population creates 
the hardest problem of the railroads 


To help in its solution, The 
Pennsylvania now operates 6700 
trains a day... 


WO NEW STATES annexed to the 

United States—states as populous 
as Illinois and Indiana! That would 
be news indeed. Yet the increase to 
the country’s population would beno 
greater than that which has occurred 
within the past five years—eight mil- 
lion new people! 

Already, the railroads of thecountry 
are carrying about a billion passen- 
gers a year in addition to hauling an 
unprecedented volume of freight. 

In doing its part in handling this 

’ great volume of traffic, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad carries 140,000,000 
passengers a year, and hauls over a 
quarter of a billion tons of freight. 

Over its 26,000 miles of track, the 
Pennsylvania carries daily an average 


of about 384,000 passengers—more 
people than the total population of 
Indianapolis or Kansas City. It oper- 
ates 3800 passenger trains and from 
2§00 to 3000 freight trains—a total 
average of 6700 trains a day—the 
largest railroad operation in the 
United States. 


To provide for the Nation’s 
future traffic needs 


She HANDLE yet more expedi- 
tiously its unequalled volume of 
traffic, the Pennsylvania has particl- 
pated in the construction of immense 
new terminals. The new Union Sta- 
tion at Chicago, one of the most 
spacious and majestic stations in the 
world, is ei ceecae: of this. Another 
is the development of the extensive 
terminal facilities now under way at 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


The Pennsylvania has been equally 


forward-looking in purchasing new 
cquipment. For instance, twenty-four 
splendid new dining cars are now on 
order. And to increase its immense 
capacity for handling traffic, the 
Pennsylvania is purchasing 200 new 
locomotives of the most powerful 
type made, together with additional 
passenger coaches and other equip- 
ment at a total expenditure of over 
$30,000,000. 


iE: THIS TASK of building for the 
present and future needs of the 
nation, the Pennsylvania has been 
inspired by those passengers and ship- 
pers whose consistent patronage has 
given it the greatest volume of traffic 
of any railroad in America. 

And the success of its operation 
is made possible by the fact that the 
loyal efforts of over 200,000 men— 
competent and trained—are united 
in a common aim. 


Nears half the population 
of the United States—over 
two-thirds of its wealth—are 
concentrated in the area 
served by the Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA 
3 RAILROAD 
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CARRIES MORE PASSENGERS, HAULS MORE FREIGHT THAN ANY OTHER RAILROAD IN AMERICA 
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; mirror opposite to her in which she could 


there behold it). Instantly she crouched 


‘PE: 7: | KE. Fe down and with both hands covering her 
shoulder she shrieked out: ‘Oh! it has 


seized me!’ Even now, while writing, I 
can feel the fresh horror of that moment. 
“T caught up my chair, struck at the 
wainscot behind her, rushed upstairs to 
the children’s room and told the terrified 
nurse what I had seen. Meanwhile, the 
other domestics had hurried into the parlor, 
where their mistresses recounted to them 
the scene, even as I was detailing it above 
stairs.” 


Within the last few months a Sergeant 
Hennessey, of the Sixtieth British Rifles, 
reports the writer, has faced court-martial 
because of an apparition he asserts he saw 
while on guard at the Tower. He was 
haled before the court on charges of 
drunkenness after he had been seen to drive 
a bayonet into a door, with no apparent 
reason, while on duty. Thus he testified in 
his official statement: 


“*T can’t help it, sirs, whether you believe © 
me or not, but this is what happened. I 
sometimes take a drop of gin on cold nights — 
after I have gone off the watch, but neither 
on that night nor ever in my life have I 

H.R. H. touched a drop He on duty. — 

. “Tt’s not any too light on that parapet, — 

: 4 O00 O00 f; 4 d f The Prince of Wales as you know. The big electric globe at the | 
9 rien S e (in photo above) corner turn is nearly fifty paces from the — 


door where this happened. % 


Stanford Model: Two-toned 
mahogany cabinet, $35.00. 


3 speaking Oe lar Cog “As I approached the door I could have 
The first radio loud speaker ever made dience at Pee ea in sworn I saw something come through it. 
sal ; 1919. Note the Magna- I ran to see what it was. Well, it was a 
was a Magnavox—a wonder for its day. dupaniet nena woman’ in'a long whee ae 
Since then. Magnavox has made and sold 5 as ee cee wasn’t it. It was that her head was cut off 
d £ Tees tonal from her body and floated above the neck, 
four hundred thousand loud speakers, ays © Be ar bie andnitewaluall blocdywamd atte, oan 
; ; casting Magnavox Speax- staring. It was a most horrid sight. 
keep ie Ora aa with all advances ets were recognized as Should I have known what to do, I would > 
in the art of sound amplification. pte-eminent for clear, have dropt my gun and crossed myself. 


“Sirs, that is what happened, so help me 


owerful reproduction. hae 
The new Magnavox cone speaker has P ; God, and I am only telling it because my 
& P They have steadily main- counsel said I must. For my part I don’t 


been pronounced the ultimate. It repro- tained this position. expect you to believe me.” - 
: : a Seven other witnesses, one a captain, 

duces the entire tonal scale with original dhosen from the euarde at cle Teele 

tone values unimpaired. This new cone testified that they, too, had seen the 

- : apparition at different times. 

is made under exclusive Magnavox pat- 

ents—the same marvelous reproduction 


There is, too, a famous ghost story con 
cerning Catherine the Great of Russia. 
cannot be secured from any other speaker 
—cone or otherwise. 


Andrew Lang has told as follows: 

“In the exercise of his duties as one of the 
pages-in-waiting, the Comte de Ribaupierre 
followed one day his august mistress, 
Catherine the Great, into the throne room 
of the palace. When the Empress, accom- 
panied by the high officers of her court and 
the ladies of her household, came in sight 


Hear radio as you have never heard it 
before. Enjoy the prestige of owning a 


Magnavox loud speaker, of the newest Comin asses of the chair of State which she was about 
edt : TT two-toned mahogany to occupy, she suddenly stopt, and to- 

type. Magnavox ealers are continually finish. Price only $22.50 the horror and astonished awe of her 
demonstrating. See it, hear it and you'll courtiers, she pon ae 

; ’ seated on the imperial throne. The occu- 

want it. Improves any radio set. pant of the chair was an exact counterpart 


of herself. All saw it and trembled, but 
none dared to move toward the mysterious 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY + Oakland, California presentment of their sovereign. 


‘“‘After a moment of dead silence, the — 
R.S.Williams & Sons Co.,Ltd.,Toronto, Distrs. great Catherine raised her voice and 
for Canada {not including British Columbia} ordered her guard to advance and fire on 
LELe toe the apparition. The order was obeyed, 3 
Oo | mirror beside the throne was shattered, 

FIFTEENTH ~ANNIVERSARY OF MAGNAVOX ‘PROGRESS IN RADIO vision had disappeared and the Em: 
. Ss 


with no sign of emotion, took the cha 


ORDINARY FIRE RISKS. . 
WOOD .- - PAPER - - RUBBISH 


Fires of these ordinary combustibles can 
often be put out with water, or with 
liquid chemicals ejected by certain types 
of extinguishers. But there are other types 
of fires where liquid extinguishing agents 
are worse than useless. 


Fires are not all alike, nor 
are extinguishing methods 


AS your Fire Chief or insurance 
agent how to put out an oil fire— 
an electrical fire—an ordinary fire. His 
answer will show that a first-aid 
method effectiveon one kind of fire 
may prove useless on another kind. 


Which explains why so many fires 
gain destructive headway, interrupt- 
ing business and causing losses that 
insurance alone can never repay! 


‘Modern business makes sure that 
protection is correctly adapted to dif- 
ferent fire hazards. Not just an “‘ex- 
tinguisher” to hang on the wall, but 
the right appliance in the right place. 
And such security is obtained only 


Foumite 
SMDIHERS 
FARE 


Tore Gilds Grporation 


ENGINEERS «»o MANUFACTURERS: 
UTIGA, WY. U5. 
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Which kind of Fire 


are you protected against? 


EXTRA-HAZARDOUS FIRES - - 
OIL:--: GASOLINE :- PAINT :- GREASE 
The only sure way to kill such fierce fires 
is by smothering them under clinging, 
heat-resisting Firefoam from Foamite 
equipment. Of course Firefoam also 
kills ordinary fires—instantly, and with 
minimum damage. After the fire is out, 
Firefoam dries and may be brushed or 
washed away. 


through the advice of specialists. 
Recognized as the most complete 
and thorough organization of fire pro- 
tection engineers in America, Foamite- 
Childs has helped to save millions in 
property and thousands of lives. 


* * * 


Our representatives can recommend 
unfailing safeguards for every kind of 
fire risk. And wholly without prej- 
udice, for Foamite-Childs makes all 
recognized types of fire extinguishers. 


Send for a free copy of our illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘Correct Protection 


Foamite-Childs Protection 


A Complete Engineering Service 


Against Fire 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT _ ., 
MOTOR CARS - - SMALL MOTOR BOATS 


For these special fire hazards the most 
suitable first-aid equipment is that which 
stifles fame under heavy free gas gener- 
ated by carbon-tetrachloride. But this 
method, effective here, has definite limita- 
tions. 


Against Fire” (see coupon). Or ask 
to have a Foamite-Childs man call and 
demonstrate the kind of scientific 
protection that is adequate for your 
particular fire risks. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 


Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 


952 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
952 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘ Correct 
Protection Against Fire.” 
to destroy my— 


I don’t want fire 


“"" (State nature of property) 
ING102 625g en vstarel oterre stieietiay slo iailuea sl « suereb eva ev) Sire 
Street crcseiw stew, sie.e- doors 


CIES sin Ee ete eee ees ss cose 


Foamite-Gilds Grporation 


ENGINEERS #6 MANUFACTURERS, 
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A NEW VIKING SHIP CROSSES THE SEA 


THE MOST INTERESTING 


|RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 


! 


PLACES IN THEIR 


PLEASANTEST SEASONS 


On a ‘round-the-world trip of 
the Belgenland, there were 
actually 129 sunny days out of 
132! It seemed almost as though 
the weather had been specially 
ordered-the sun commandeered. 


This meant not only that the 
travelers saw sixty fascinating 
cities in 14 countries—but that 
they saw them at their brightest, 
loveliest seasons. 


Think of following a trail of sun- 
shine to California, Hawaii, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Java, Malaysia, India,Egypt, Italy, 
France! 


And think cf sailing on the larg- 
est liner that ever made a world 
trip. Luxury and ease—all the 
way. Gaiety and interest—every 
day. 
The Belgeniland, largest and finest liner 
that ever circled the globe, sails from 

New York December 14 
Los Angeles Dec. 30 San Francisco Jan. 2 

Back in New York April 24, 1927 


60 cities 14 countries 
132 days 28,000 miles 


For complete information address— 
Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, 
NewYork; Branch Offices in principal cities, 

OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES. 


The Belgenland’s next 
transatlantic sailing is 
October 16 to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, and Antwerp. 


in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


COMPANY 


AILING over the same course that 

Leif Ericson took to discover America, 
some centuries before Columbus, a modern 
model of an old Viking ship is here with a 
new story of romance and danger at sea. 
It is a frail, one-masted craft, this new 
Viking ship, appropriately named the 
Leif Ericson, and even smaller than the 
original vessel that crossed in the tenth 
century, bringing thirty-five men to the 


Photograph by courtesy of the Boston Globe 


deavoring to make Boston harbor, the 
food supply ran low, and the men suffered 
agonies from lack of drinking water. 

Seen at the Army Base, after the coast- 
euard cutter Redwing had safely brought 
the craft to dock, Captain Folgero told the 
story of the trip, an epic of romance and 
adventure. 

‘‘I’m proud to be the first of the Vikings 
to do the job since Leif Ericson came 
across the western ocean 900 years ago— 
but no more.” 


LIKE A DREAM SHIP FROM THE LONG AGO 


Yet this frail Norse craft, the Leif Ericson, modeled on the type of ship that reached 
America 900 years ago, has crossed the Atlantic with four men and a puppy-dog. 


new world. The present Viking boat is 
42 feet long, 16 feet shorter than Leif 
Hrieson’s ship, undecked, except for cov- 
ered places ten feet long, at bow and stern, 
where the crew slept, and its total burden 
is given as ten tons. It left Bergen, Nor- 
way, on May 23, and only reached Boston 
in the early part of August, on its way to 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia. The end of the long voyage nearly 
ended in tragedy, it appears, for the little 
craft was picked up by a _ coast-guard 
cutter outside of Boston harbor, when food 
and water were almost exhausted. The 
Boston Post thus tells the story of the new 
Viking navigator and his quaint, old- 
fashioned ship: 


To cross the North Atlantic in such a 
craft was an undertaking to be successfully 
completed only with great difficulty and 
privation. Capt. Gerhard Folgero, master- 
owner, and his picked crew of four, includ- 
ing a puppy, went through heart-breaking 
experiences—terrifie gales, cold weather, 
ice-floes, hunger, thirst. 

Buffeted by typical western ocean 
gales, the little craft was hove to for three 
days off the coast of Greenland, and for 
twenty-six days was caught in ice-floes 
ae threatened at every minute to crush 

er. 

Off the coast of this State, while en- 


The Captain speaks English quite well— 
he has been at sea for twenty-six years, 
since he was fourteen, and has sailed many 
times in American or British vessels. 

The voyage to North America was 
the culmination of an idea born sixteen 
years ago, when Captain Folgero was in — 
New York. ; 

“One day while I was in New York 
some sixteen years ago,” the Norwegian 
declared, ‘‘I bought a book on the life of 
my famous countryman, Leif Ericson. 
After reading it thoroughly, Isaid to myself — 


that some day I was going to do the same 


thing. Since that day I have been working 
and living for such a voyage. . 

‘“People said I was crazy, but I kept 
at it with my dream.” 

He succeeded in raising $5,500 to finance 
the building of his Viking craft. Much of 
the money came from Norwegian-Amer- 
icans in this country. 

The boat was built by a famous eighty- 
two-year-old shipmaker in Norway, who 
had turned out many record-breaking 
sailing-vessels. 

With the Ericson off the ways and 
ready for her perilous trip, applications for 
membership in the crew began to pour in 
upon the skipper, he said. It must neces- 
sarily be a picked erew, and Captain Fol- 
gero selected his three companions from 
2,324 applicants. 

In the list of those applying were eighteen 
ministers, fourteen lawyers, and a number 
of other professional men. Those selected 
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MOST MARVELOUS MUSICAL INVENTION 
IN WORLD’S HISTORY 


The BRUNSWICK PANATROPE 


utilizes newly discovered electrical processes to bring 
you music and radio of a beauty hitherto unknown 


The Brunswick Panatrope is the world’s first GIORGIO POLACCO 


purely electrical reproducing musical instrument. 
The new electrical method of recorded music 
reproduced on the Panatrope resembles the pho- 
tographic process so closely that this amazing 
discovery ts often called “music by photography.” 


Director Chicago Civie Opera 
Company, says: 

*T am spellbound by 
this wonderful achieve- 
ment of science, which, 
through electrical prin- 
ciples, has at last made 
it possible for music 
lovers to hear their fa- 
vorite artists absolutely 
as perfectly as if they 
were in their presence.” 


HE PANATROPE is the joint 

achievement of four of the most 
widely-known institutions in the 
fields of electricity and acoustics: 
Radio Corporation of America, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company. 


records. In tone 
quality and its ability 
to reproduce the en- 
tire musical scale, this in- 
strument represents a very 
great advance over anything 
in existence, save the Panatrope. It 
dispenses with the electrical mech- 
anism of the Panatrope, and its 
prices are lower, ranging from only 
$115 to $300 (slightly higher west of 
Rockies). 


Certainly you must hear these 
wonder instruments. Your musical 
judgment will confirm the verdict 
of the critics that there is nothing in 
the field of music reproduction equal 
to them. It is hardly necessary to 
suggest that before buying any mu- 
sical instrument or radio, you hear 
the Brunswick Panatrope, the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope & Radiola and the 
new Brunswick musical instrument 
as yet unnamed.* 


cAmaczes critics 


Although perfected less than a year 
ago, this new reproducing musical 
instrument has been heard by more 
than four million persons. When 
first demonstrated, it was given 
front-page space by the great met- 
ropolitan newspapers as the most 
important musical development of 
the age. Critics were no less enthu- 
siastic. Nothing in the whole world 
of music ever created such profound 
interest and attention. 


The Brunswick Pana- 
trope may be had either 
alone or in combination 


The Brunswick Panatrope, Model 10. Fin- 
ished in highly figured walnut. Price $650. 

(Slightly higher west of Rockies) Brunswick dealers will gladly dem- 
onstrate these instruments. If there 
is no Brunswick store near you, 
write us. 


wes 
aw 
a : 


with the Radiola Super-heterodyne. 


Thus it puts at your finger-tips all 5 
; ooo for a name 
recorded music and the rhythmic, newsy , fe 


programs of radio as well. Operates To find & suitable name for the {new 
3 . ‘ runswick instrumen escribed above, 
entirely from the light aap no bat- we offer prizes totaling $5,000 (1st prize, 
i ide wires needed, $3,000; 2nd prize, $1,500; 3rd prize, $500) 
beties Or Outside for the best name submitted with slogan 
2 not exceeding 10 words describing its 

cAnother triumph music. In the event of a tie, a prize 

P identical with that tied for will be 
Brunswick has also developed another awarded each tying contestant. | Contest 
. : * closes December 15 at midnight. rite 
musical instrument, as yet unnamed, for free booklet giving all details, Ad- 


for bringing out the music of the new dress, Dept, P-103, 


- 


Latest Brunswick Records on sale every Thursday 


Electrically recorded by the “Light-Ray’’ method 
.(musical photography) 


PANATROPES + RADIOLAS + RECORDS 


4a BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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KREMENTZ CORRECT EVENING JEWELRY 


* 
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Your boy should have two 


ACKED in his bag when he goes away should be one set of 
Paes eae Evening Jewelry for full dress and one set for 
tuxedo. ~ The recognized form is white mother-of-pearl for 
full dress; dark mother-of-pearl for tuxedo. Vest buttons must 
always match studs and links. ~ Make these your personal 
gift to him so that on the many happy occasions when he 
wears them, your thoughtfulness and affection will have as- 
sured him of correct evening jewelry. ~ There is ample room 
for choice dictated by personal taste in the many patterns 
and designs all included in the phrase ‘““Krementz Correct 
Evening Jewelry.” ~~ Ask your dealer to show you some of 
these sets. Write for booklet with Correct Dress Chart. 


KSREB MEN Tie Ges 
Established 1866 Gime “Does Gell 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


GAUSTAR, 


Set No. 1738, Krementz 
quality white metal rims, 
blackenamelcenter. Pair 
links, 3 studs, 4 vest but- 
tons, Inbox $11.50 links, 3 studs, 4 vest 
buttons 


GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE 
HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


In box $20.00 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


were old-time seamen, all experienced in 
the ways of the North Atlantic. 


Johann Johnson, Christian Anderson 
and Thomas Thommasen were the picked 
men. A puppy was taken along as mascot. 
Discouragement came only once: 


When the Ericson was off the coast of 
Greenland at the merey of a terrific gale. 
Hove-to for three days, in imminent danger 
of being swamped or dashed to pieces, the 
men abandoned all thoughts of life. 

‘Three times in those terrible days I 
was ready to give up hope,” remarked 
Captain Folgero, in a matter-of-fact tone 
as he sat in the cabin last night. 

““We are gone,’ I said, ‘we are gone.’ 
But my little boat weathered the storm.” 

A few days later the Hricson ran into an 
ice-floe, the worst any of the men had ever 
seen. 

“We were in the fields, oftentimes locked 
tight, for twenty-six days,’ said the 
captain. ‘‘The ice was the worst I have 
ever seen anywhere, off Cape Stiff and 
surrounding Antarctic -waters, in the 
western ocean and off the North Cape. 
There were there some of the biggest ice- 
floes ever made, I guess. One berg we saw 
was 312 feet high from the water-level, 
which means a monster, when you consider 
that most of the berg is under the water.” 

The course of the vessel from Norway 
was to the Shetland Isles, Faroe Isles, 
Iceland, Greenland to St. Johns, New- 
foundland, a journey that occupied sixty 
days. Captain Folgero had intended to 
proceed through the Strait of Belle Isle, 
but after being knocked about by storm, 
and being caught in ice-floes while on this 
course, he changed his mind and made land 
at St. Johns. 

While built along the same lines as its 
prototype of the tenth century, the Ericson 
is 42 feet, shorter by 16 feet. The original 
ship carried a crew of thirty-five men, 
whether with a dog or without is unknown. 
The Ericson of to-day measures 13 feet 
beam, 6 feet in depth, and is open except 
for about 10 feet at each end, housed for 
sleeping-quarters. 


The Hricson was sighted by the coast- | 


guard cutter Redwing becalmed sixty-five 


_ niles southeast of Cape Ann, just inside of 


Stwellwagen Bank. Coming alongside: 


The government ‘ship found the crew in 
need of water and provisions. 


The larder, they found, consisted of one — 
salt fish, one pound of coffee and four 


potatoes. After treating the adventurers to 
a hearty meal, the Redwing passed a line 
and took the Norwegian boat in tow. 

Speeding along at six knots an hour the 
vessels made Boston Lightship at 5:30 
P. M. Coast-guard patrol boat 178, in 
command of Boatswain J. W. Dopp, came 
alongside and greeted the men. 

As the two boats drew near, the Nor- 
wegian flag on the Viking and the Amer- 
ican flag on the 178 were dipt in salute. 

Passengers on vessels leaving the harbor 
at the daily five o’clock exodus saw the trim 
little craft, its sea-dragon figurehead 
proudly lifted, as the cutter and tow passed 
up through the channel. 

A fitting touch to the entrance was 
given when the Norwegian banana boat 
Cadmus of the United Fruit Company’s 


Great White Fleet passed on her way to. 


ees 
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A pocket watch, 


of course.l 


— but a strap watch too 


} HAT touch of dignity in your at- 


tire, provided by the combination of 
watch and chain with a vest—noth- 
ing else can supply it! 

For that you need the pocket 
watch. 

You need it, too, for correct for- 
mal dress and for evening wear gen- 
erally. 

But for sports, the strap is safer. 
No danger of its falling and suffering 


serious damage when you are en- 


ee =o a ee 


gaged in strenuous exercise. 

In summer, it answers the ques- 
tion of what to do with your watch 
when you wear no vest. 

And in winter, it saves the re- 
moval of your gloves, the unbutton- 
ing of your heavy overcoat, when- 


S 


MAKE 


LY LY LY P 


for sports and 
for convenience 
in everyday wear 


ab“ 


ever you wish to consult the time. 

Two watches are therefore in- 
dispensable. 

Since a good watch costs no more 
than a suit of clothes, and serves you 
many times as long, why not secure 
now whichever of these two watches 
you do not already have? 

Select the movement you prefer, or 
that which your jewelerrecommends. 
Probably you will find that it is al- 
ready dressedinacase by Wadsworth, 
for thirty-five years the acknowledged 


style leaders in watch case design. 

If not, ask that it be so dressed. 
For the mark “Wadsworth Quality” 
stamped inside a watch case is your 
assurance of correct design, finest 
materials and workmanship, and that 
exactness of fit essential to adequate 
protection of the intricate mecha- 
nism contained within. 

Look for it when you buy. Among 
the many beautiful and distinctive 
Wadsworth creations you are sure 
to find a case exactly suited to your 
taste, and at a price quite within 
your means. 

Tue WapswortH Watcu Case Co. 
Dayton, Kentucky 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


rth Cases 


WATCHES BEAUTIEUL 


The new Wadsworth Belt Buckle 


Untarnishable! Theonly gold filled 
buckle made to exacting watchcase stand- 
ards—of the same beautiful and lasting 
materials as Wadsworth Quality Gold 
Filled Watch Cases. At your jeweler’s, 
in a pleasing variety of designs. Prices: 
$9 to $12; sets, $15 to $20. Also in ster- 
ling silver: $2.50 to $7; sets, $5 to $12 
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(2 Thirsty Fibre 
a: Really DRIES 


Progr mate O06, VK MP. OFF, ANB HOSIELeOL SRS 


UL 
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Your health lies 
in your own hands 


Literally it is so. Your hands come in 
contact with so many things which may 
be sources of infection. Clean hands 
protect. But, merely washing your 
hands with soap and water is not 
enough. For absolute protection you 
must also dry them upon a clean, never- 
before-used towel. For just a few cents 
a day you can enjoy this comfort, 
convenience and safety—by using 
ScotTissue Towels. 


150 towels ina dust-proof carton,40c (postage paid by us). 
25.4 cents per carton when bought by the case (25 car- 
tons—3750 towels). Price per case $6,35 delivered. Weight 
60 pounds. Even lower prices on orders of 5,10 and 25 
cases. Ask your dealer or send us your order. Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Jamaica. The Cadmus, altering her course 
slightly, came near, blew her whistle and 
dipt her flag. Greetings that could not be 
heard were shouted in the native tongue. 
One of the men of the Hricson brought out 
a motion-picture camera and made ex- 
posures of the Cadmus, the cutter and the 
patrol boat. 

Flying forward on the Hricson was an 
American flag, a symbol of the port she was 
entering, while aft was a Norwegian flag. 
Aloft at the masthead was a banner with 
the name of the ship. 

At the Army.base an enthusiastic group 
of Norwegian residents of Boston was 
waiting to greet the seamen. In a few 
minutes the four had been taken away to a 
hotel for dinner and rest and the little boat 
was deserted. 


THE EX-KAISER IN A HAYSTACK, AND 
ELSEWHERE 


NOTHER mystery concerning Wil- 

helm, recent War Lord of Germany, 
is presented to the world by a traveling 
American correspondent who found the 
ex-All-Mightiest in a Dutch haystack. 
“T’m not bothering you; go along about 
your business,’’ said the famous exile, 
when the correspondent, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr., asked for an interview, on hay- 
stacks and other matters. To date, admits 
Mr. Vanderbilt, he has been unable to find 
out what the former German Emperor was 
looking for in that particular haystack. 
Quite a bit of information, however, as to 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern’s. present occupa- 
tion and state of mind was secured by the 
correspondent, in spite of the reticence of 
nearly everybody connected with the 
household of the former Emperor, and the 
particularly unfriendly silence of Wilhelm 
himself. Beginning with the meeting at 
the haystack, Mr. Vanderbilt relates, in 
the New York American: 


He appeared to be hunting for something 
—maybe a turkey’s nest, or perhaps one 
of the ‘‘imperial hounds” had a litter of 
puppies. With him was another man, 
somewhat younger, who stood on a ladder, 
cane in hand, muttering something. 

This man, I learned, was Hofrath von 
Kogge, the Emperor’s chief secretary. He 
wore glasses and seemed to be very near- 
sighted. An elderly farm woman was at 
the foot of the ladder. Something disturb- 
ing seemed to have happened. 

Earlier in the day I had presented myself 
at the chateau lodge, a rather attractive 
Dutch building, built at the Kaiser’s com- 
mand some months ago. Here a big police- 
man in blue uniform seemed peacefully 
dozing on a near-by bench. I scraped the 
ground with my cane several times before 
he noticed me. As I came forward he 
rubbed his eyes, jumped to his feet, finger- 
ing a Mauser pistol, and stept close to me. 

I asked him if the Hofmarschal was in. 
He said he would go and see. Upon re- 
ceipt of my ecard, which he carefully read, 
he motioned to me to follow him into the 
chateau. This I did, noting the lovely 
rose-garden on the left, the well-kept 
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222 out of 325 Bankers express 
the usual preference—Gillette 


BANKERS are famous for accuracy 
of judgment; their whole training 
and experience have taught them to 
| be sure before passing an opinion. 


So when actual interviews disclose that 
out of 325 bankers, 222 name the Gillette 
as the means they take to a smooth, com- 
fortable shave, it is another proof that, 
based on the perfection of its shaving 
service, Gillette pre-eminence is an indis- 
putable fact! 


Whether you have a beard “like wire” or us 
soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become «a 
PERFECT shave if you read ‘‘Three Reasons” 
—a new shaving booklet just published in a 
new edition. A postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy with our compliments. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Fe 
'e 
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z 


epee gtoti pr arm mgrmelsy A etbmmeneln Pet sent 
< is ee 
2 Crapo) 


$5 to $75 


The New Standard 
ae eae In Gold Plate, $6. 
Spesaeceht Rel i diged , , : In Silver Plate, $5. 


“The New Improved 


SAFETY <a RAZOR 
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Take a South 
Sea Honeymoon 
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HAWAII 


Even if it’s a few years past due—no 
matter! Shake off the clutches of the work- 
aday world! Come where these islands of 
Hawaii sun themselves in the blue Pacific 
by day and the Southern Cross shines in 
a perfumed night. Where warm silken 
waves call insistently. Where you, grow- 
ing staid in business, will live the dreams 
that should never have been put away. 


Grow young 


mn 


Less than a week direct from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancou- 
ver, and you’re here. Four or five weeks 
gives you a comfortable round trip, with 
time for golf, tennis, inter-island cruising, 
hiking, swimming and outrigger canoe- 
ing at Waikiki to your heart’s content— 
days of resting! 


$400 to $500 covers all steamer fares, hotels, 
sightseeing, the Volcano trip to Hawaii Nationa) 
Park, Accommodations ample, comfortable. An- 
other vast hotel at Waikiki; another great liner 
building. Book through your own local railway, 
steamship or travel agent, 


Write today for illustrated booklet describing 
Hawaii in colors, 


Hawaii 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


214 McCann Bupa., SAN Francisco, Cauir. 
OR 343 Fort StT., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


rhododendron bushes to the right, and the 
majestic birches and oaks on all sides. 

The grounds of ‘‘Huize Doorn,” as the 
chateau is known, are well kept. They 
should be. ‘There are more than thirty 
gardeners and other laborers on the place, 
not to speak of the house servants, the 
secretariat and the members of the Kaiser’s 
household. 

In the ‘‘imperial rose-garden,”’ of which 
there has been so much written, every bush 
bore a printed tin tag with the Kaiser’s 
name and the date on which he planted it. 
I learned later that it is expected that his 
heirs will sell these plants after his death 
at a great profit to interested collectors. 

Before approaching the house proper 
there is a large employees’ dwelling, sur- 
rounded by a number of smaller houses 
and a sort of farmlike formation. This 
in itself is a veritable little village, and, I 
understood from people in Doorn, a com- 
missariat is kept here so that the personnel 
need not go to the village unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Around the chateau proper, which is 
covered with ivy, there is an expansive 
moat, connected with the main road by 
a sort of drawbridge. Water-lilies are 
abundant. A flat-bottomed skiff, such 
as is used on the canals surrounding Doorn, 
lay idly beside a stanchion of the bridge. 


The chAteau is entered through a huge 
oak-paneled door on which is a crown and 
the letter ‘‘W.’”’ Otherwise, says Mr. 
Vanderbilt: 


From the exterior one would not take this 
rather shabby tho spacious-looking place 
to be the domicile of an exiled monarch. 
The hall is large and high, running up to the 
second floor. It is lavishly finished in 
white marble, carved with shields and 
mottoes, and straight ahead there is a 
flight of stairs. High up there are other 
shields, two with large, black German eagles 
and one of black and white checkers. 

At the right are two large drawing-rooms, 
in one of which was a piano. These rooms 
are finished in gold and white paneling, 
with gold curtains, rather tending toward 
the lavish. 

To the left there is a dining-room, and 
adjoining that a dark, somber little library, 
which I was told the Kaiser uses as a study, 
and where he dictates after luncheon. 

Up-stairs there are bedrooms for himself 
and members of his ‘‘eourt,” as well as 
other living-rooms. There are three stories 
above the ground floor, and about fifty-two 
rooms. Only personal servants, such as 
maids and valets, live in the house; the 
rest reside in the employees’ building in 
the grounds—excepting the butler, who 
has his own little house just outside the 
chateau barbed-wire fence. 

I had waited perhaps fifteen minutes, 
when Herr Kogge appeared. He seemed 
to be a somewhat forgetful man—perhaps 
this was on purpose. He asked me if I had 
received a letter of regret from Graff Von 
Fidkenstein, sent to me in Paris two weeks 
previously. I told him I had, but, notwith- 
standing the fact, being an American jour- 
nalist, I had come just the same. 

He then said he was ‘‘very sorry, but 
His Imperial Highness grants no interviews 
to journalists who were unfriendly to him 
in the war.’’ He asked me, however, if I 
would register in the Kaiser’s gold book, 
and also in the book of the ‘‘Kaiserine,” 
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nightly service Round 
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est service to the Orient 


Visit Honolulu, Japan, China, Man- 
ila, Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
France, Boston, New York, Hava- 
na, the Panama Canal, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


22 ports in 14 countries. Strange 
peoples, rare beauties, reminders of 
an ancient civilization, mysticism, 
charm, 


Stopover where you like for two 
weeks, four weeks or longer, con- 
tinuing onanother ship exactly like 
the one on which you departed. At 
all ports, however, there is time for 
sightseeing duringthe ship’s sched- 
uled stay. 


And on your trip enjoy the lux- 
ury and comfort of a magnificent 
President Liner— broad of beam, 
steady and comfortable. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Com- 
modiousand beautifully appointed. 
A world-famous cuisine. 


The entire trip — transportation, 
accommodations, meals for the 
110-day circuit of the world costs 
little if any more than you spend 
at home. It may be made foras little 
as $11.37 per day. 


A sailing every Saturday from San 
Francisco (every two weeks from 
Bostonand New York). Likewise a 
sailing every 12 days from Seattle - 
direct to the Orient without call at 
Honolulu, 


Complete in firs Hoe Fon your local 
Steamship or railroad ticket agent or 
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Admiral Oriental Line 


25 Broadway, NewYork, 32 Broadway, New York 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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\ Viet’ “love in a cottage’ 


without its “castles in Spain”? 


ost brides are happy to start married 

life on a ‘‘love in a cottage’’ basis. 

But they have ‘‘castles in Spain,’”’ too— 

visions of the years to come when they 

will be the wives of successful men. 

Your wife has her castles, hasn’t she? 

And you are proud to be the architect 
of her dreams. 

But how much more quickly dreams 

would come true if a man never let him- 


self forget that the first step toward being- 


a success is to look successful! You swing 
along ina smart, well-styled, good-look- 
ing suit and everyone thinks,“T here goes 
a man of consequence.” And what a world 
of assurance, of poise you get from the 
feeling that you are looking your best. 


Nor does good appearance mean that 
you must be constantly investing in new 
clothing. Not while any suit can recover 
its youth ata modern dry cleaner’s. Send 
the suit you’ re getting just a bit dubious 
about to himand he will make it amem- 
ber in good standing again. The nap will 
be restored, the fabric freshened — the 
trousers will have a new hang and the 
coat a new set—and, of course, every 
spot and stain will have vanished. 

So call a modern dry cleaner today— 
and promise yourself that every suit will 
make a monthly trip for a rejuvenation 
treatment. Then watch those air castles 
come out of the atmosphere and locate 
themselves firmly on good, solid earth. 

Published in the interest of the Dry Cleaning 


Industry by The American Laundry Machinery 
Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CLOTHES DO HELP YOU WIN 
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Sailing from New York Feb. 21, 1927 
Reaching Cairo at the height of the Season 


HE renown of the 
Mauretania is world- 
wide and her distinctive 
Winter Cruises to the 
Mediterranean have 
become an outstanding 
- event in pleasure travel. 
The Mauretania Cruise 
offers a most gratifying 
Winter voyage to the 
ever -fascinating Inland 
Sea, where sunshine and 
good weather prevail and 
where every sight ashore 
is a new pleasure. The 
comfort and recreative 
activities aboard are such 
as only a sumptuous 
Cunarder can provide. 


43 Glorious Days 
for $830. and up 


Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, 


Algiers, Villefranche (French 
Riviera), Naples, Athens, 
Haifa(Holy Land), Alexandria, 
Southampton (for London). 


Many comprehensive shore excursions. 
Stop-over privileges in Europe. 
One-way bookings to Naples, etc.,$275up. 
Round-trip tickets via the North Atlantic. 


We cordially invite inquiries and 
suggest early reservations. 
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This I did. Before my name was that of 
the Queen of Holland, who had ealled 
two days before. 

Herr Kogge, with much bowing asked me 
again to wait. He disappeared through 
the dining-room toward the library, and 
there was a whispered conversation. To 
my amusement, I saw a copy of ‘‘Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes”’ on the hall table. 

When he came back, he said that the 
Kaiser and the Hofmarschal—‘‘ Governor 
of the Estates’’—had ‘‘gone away for a 
little visit and would not be back until 
later,’? but would I ‘‘accept some post- 
eards of the chateau and of His Imperial 
Majesty?’’ The latter, as well as the one 
of the Empress, were signed. 


With this, Herr Kogge clicked his heels 
and indicated that the talk was ended. 
Mr. Vanderbilt continues: 


I asked him if there would be any oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Kaiser if I remained 
in the village of Doorn for some days, 
providing I did not quote him in print. 
He told me that there was no possibility. 

Turning to go, I noticed a large paint- 
ing of the Hohenzollern the Kaiser’s 
former yacht, which I had often seen when 
I was a youngster, as I used to go almost 
every summer aboard my family’s yacht 
North Star to Kiel, Cowes, Oban, Bal- 
holmen and other places where royalty 
raced their trim sailing craft before the war. 

I called Herr Kogge’s attention to the 
painting, and reminded him that I had 
many recollections of the Kaiser in those 
pre-war days when my family had enter- 
tained him. 

“Yes, times have changed,’’ he replied, 
“and America had much to do with the 
changing of the map of the world, perhaps 
not totally to her advantage.’ I then told 
him that I had served as an enlisted man 
in the American Expeditionary Forces and 
that perhaps this was a reason why the 
Kaiser would not to-day grant an interview. 

“Perhaps,” he said. ‘‘But that makes 
little difference with His Imperial Highness. 
He does not grant interviews to foreign 
journalists. ”’ 

Outside the castle gates once more, I 
sought spots to take snapshots with my 
little motion-picture camera, of which the 
policeman had relieved me when I entered. 
The grounds are rather expansive; it takes 
one an hour to walk around them. Part of 
the way they are surrounded by a high 
brick wall; the rest by ten-foot, barbed- 
wire fencing. In only two places can one 
get a good view of the front and side of the 
chateau, and from both of these it is rather 
a cold, bleak-looking place. 

Just past the end of one wing of the 
grounds, while photographing the ‘im- 
perial cows” and the ‘‘imperial chickens,” I 
noticed a commotion going on in the hay- 
stack. I was behind a clump of bushes. 
Aiming the camera at this spot, I com- 
menced to click. The noise of the camera, 
which I did not think would be audible, 
was evidently a new one to the ears of 
those I was photographing. It was grow- 
ing dark and I had to change the aperture 
of the camera. My movement alarmed 
them. 

: Herr Kogge, peering through the lenses of 
his spectacles, evidently did not recognize 
me as the same person who had been talk- 
ing with him a short time before. The 
Kaiser backed out of the haystack, on the 


! top of which there was a sort of thatched 
covering, and commenced to climb down 
the ladder. Then it was that I was able to 
get a good idea of how he looked. 


He looked, says Mr. Vanderbilt, very 
old, “his hair was quite white, not gray, 
as I had supposed, tho his mustache was 
still gray. His eyes had lost the snap of 
mastery which they possest before the war, 
He was clad in a high, double-breasted 
striped blue suit, with an open, peaked 
collar and a large, dark necktie.”” The 
reporter continues: 


I seized the opportunity to call to him: 

“Sir, [ am an American newspaperman, 
and would like very much to have a few 
words with you.” 

The reply came back in good English, 
in short, staccato tones: ‘‘ Well, I am not 
bothering you; so go along about your 
business.’’ With that he retired behind the 
barn and two plain-clothes men, armed with 
revolvers, quickly hove into sight and 
motioned to me to leave. i 

I had another fleeting glimpse of the 
Kaiser entering a large, dark-colored | 
Mercedes car, ahead of which there was 
an open Ford, in which sat more plain- 
clothes men. Then they whisked off down 
the road, reentering the chateau grounds 
by another gateway. 

Next I sought the butler, who has been 
with the Kaiser since the day he left Ger- 
many. His wife told me that the Kaiser is 
in good health, has been ill but a few times 
since his arrival in Doorn, and then only 
from slight colds—onece after he tried to 
skate on the castle moat last winter. 

“He may appear to be an old man,” 
she said, ‘“‘but in reality he is still very 
young. He likes children, and often visits 
the Doorn schoolhouse, just beyond the 
eastle gates. The Empress—oh, she is 
still in Germany, but we expect her home 
quite soon. She is a very particular 
woman, and we do not like her as much as _ 
we do His Imperial Highness.”’ 

‘“What does the Kaiser eat?’’ I asked her. 
“He likes vegetables best, tho he 
occasionally has a fowl. He is very fond of — 
pastry, cake and chocolates. He drinks — 

beer, and sometimes champagne.” 

The Kaiser’s barber was the next person — 
I saw. Every morning at 7:30 he must 
go to the chateau to shave the members of 
the household. | ‘ 

“The Kaiser still has a stiff beard, but 
I only shave around the sides,’’ he said. 
“He seldom says anything to me, tho the 
morning after the estate referendum in 
Germany, which was decided advantage- 
ously to him, he was very cheerful and 
diseust with his wife the chances she would 
have of becoming Empress, for ‘it will not 
be long now, before I am again the ruler 
of my land,’ he told me. 

‘“‘He tips freely; he never seems to need 
money,”’ the barber continued. ‘‘I under- 
stand he has some of his fortune invested in 
American stocks, which he secured through 
other persons before the war, and which 
pay him good dividends. , ; 

“There are always any number of guests’ 
at the chateau, and they, too, seem to have 
plenty of ready money. Baroness von 
Heemstra, the elderly lady from whom the 
Kaiser purchased Doorn, is often a visitor 
here. And altho more than seventy, I find 
she likes to have her hair marcelled. The 
Emperor’s wife’s eldest daughter wanted 
to have her hair bobbed, but the Kaiser 
would not permit it; he does not like any- 
thing that seems American.” 
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Managing Director 
HOTEL -McALPIN 


‘Where Hotel 
cAccommodation 
Ends—MccAlpin 
Service “Begins 


pee minutea guest selects his choice of 
the 1700 rooms at the Hotel McAlpin 
—from a quiet comfortable room at 
$3.50 per day toa spacious suite at $30.00 
per day—we assume full responsibility 
for his welfare in New York. In fact, we 
consider it our duty TO MAKE EVERY 
McALPIN GUEST THINK WELL OF 
NEW YORK. That’s a big job—but we 
accept it gladly. 

McAlpin service, prompt, courteous and 
friendly, makes every visit a genuine pleasure. 
The slightest wish is gratified—a request is a 
command to us, Y6u may ask for ice water or 
aeroplane taxi (the McAlpin now maintains a 
standard air service), we will provide the latter 
with the same promptness as the former. 


And remember— 

When you are at the McAIpin, you’re in the 
heart of New York. Across the street from the 
biggest department stores—five minutes from 
Grand Central—a block from Pennsylvania 
Terminal—fifteen minutes from Wall Street and 
on the spot “Where the White Way Begins”. 

All we ask of you is an opportunity to per- 
form that which we promise. Wire, write or 
phone for reservations. Sincerely, 


Geir © Bes 


Managing Director 


P.S.—When you arrive, won’t you stop in so 
that I may personally greet you? A.L.L. 
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“Why?” Tasked him. The answer may 
be considered illuminating. 


‘Well, because he tells me that if it had 
not been for America, he would have won 
the war. The only real commander of 
troops of which the Emperor was afraid, 
he tells me, was General Pershing; and he 
still thinks that General Pershing came to 
Europe to avenge himself for the sinking 
of the Lusitania.”” Mr. Vanderbilt com- 
ments: 


That seemed to me a new version of who 
won the war, and a rather interesting one, 
coming from whom it did, even tho second- 
hand. 

I consulted another villager—the son of 
the proprietor of the local bookstore. He 
spoke some English, and I learned from him 
that the Kaiser likes motion-pictures, and 
prefers Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Gloria Swanson and Dolores Costello. 
Once a week there is a quiet showing of 
some good pictures at the chateau. He 
also likes music, and often companies come 
from Germany to play for him. He does 
not care for jazz. ‘‘It is too American,”’ I 
was told. But his favorite modern tune is 
the Spanish ‘‘ Valencia.”’ 

Scientific people are frequent visitors 
to the chateau, but almost invariably 


German scientists. The Kaiser takes 
many automobile drives through the 
province. If he leaves it, he must have 


permission of the Dutch Government. 


“BIGGER AND BETTER WORDS” 


NDER this title the erudite editor of 

The Independent tells the world that he 
does not know the meaning of ‘‘immarces- 
cible.” Shocking as it may seem in one of 
his journalistic eminence, he further con- 
fesses (from behind the screen of the edi- 
torial ‘‘we’’) that the word ‘‘subsannation”’ 
falls outside the limits of his lexicon. With 
“ilaqueation,”” on the other hand, and 
with ‘“‘Iudibundness” and certain other 
teasers, he claims a more or less intimate 
acquaintanee. As we read: 


The managing editor of the ‘‘New Stand- 
ard Dictionary,” Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, 
has recently been quoted in the New York 
Times as advocating the use of fewer and 
fitter words. As far as the ordinary speech 
of civis Americanus goes, one could hardly 
use fewer words. The average vocabulary 
of our population must be only a few 
hundred, but of course the blunt, vague 
usage implied in such a vocabulary could be 
greatly sharpened and improved by a 
fitter choice of words. Even the least 
passionate purist will admit that the ad- 
jJectives nice, pretty, terrible, marvelous, 
grand, swell, remarkable, bum, extraor- 
dinary, and God-awful do not meet all the 
possible contingencies of life with definite 
point and fitness. Our language—in the 
dictionaries—is rich to the point of satiety; 
in practise it is as poor as poverty. Com- 
pared with the bewildering wealth of 
English, the French language is sharply 
limited, yet the Frenchman, uses his words 
with a far nicer discrimination and apposite- 
ness than does the usual Briton or Ameri- 
can. We throw our treasure away or 
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Seventy delightful days of adventure 
over balmy seas, through the sub- 
tropics, Cuba, the Panama Canal and 
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Tour to the West Indies, the romantic 
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Comfort and luxury throughout, with ex- 
pert American Express management, 
$1950. Experience the excitement of plan- 
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Plan, No. 2” containing itineraries, etc, 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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A SLUGGISH BODY slows down the 


leaping mind. ENO’S Effervescent 
Salt will beneficially influence the 
removal of poisonous wastes from 
the alimentary canal. ENO contains 
nothing uncertain nor drastic. 


From all druggists at $1.25 and 75¢ 


é Prepared only by 
J.C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 


Sales cAgents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT SALT 


lignore it, content ourselves with a few 
eon generalities, and treat the careful 
verbalist as a high-brow. 
| Language is a fluid force, constantly 
jchanging, taking on new accretions from 
jevery confluent and casting up the out- 
(worn débris of useless words on its shallow 
ibanks. Science loads the dictionaries with 
jnew complex terms; fashion and increas- 
‘ingly easy Means of communication bring 
jall manner of. exotic foreign words into the 
/ hospitable portals of our English language. 
} Unfortunately, among our losses are many 
good old favorites, salty, racy words gone 
out of favor for one or another reason. Dr. 
/Vizetelly laments the passing of such ex- 
pressive terms as clutch-fist, pinchpenny, 
/wit-wanton, need-not, and others redolent 
‘of the Shakespearean tradition. On the 
other hand, many elaborate flummeries 
have died a natural death. ‘‘In a lexico- 
graphical experience extending over thirty- 
ifive years,”’ says Dr. Vizetelly, ‘“‘I have 
jnever once been asked for the meaning 
of any one of the following terms: ataraxy, 
coaxation, coluctation, dyscolous, exen- 
teration, formosity, humectation, illaquea- 
‘tion, immarcescible, ludibundness, mirifi- 
cent, mulierosity, pauciloquy, sanguino- 
lency, septemfluous, subsannation, vertig- 
inous.”’ What, never? Well, we shall be 
glad to bite. What is the meaning of 
immarcescible and subsannation? With 
|the others, of course, we are perfectly 
familiar already. 


THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD IS A 
GORGEOUS MAN 

ORRUPTION in the state of Hydera- 

bad has brought a strongly worded 
ultimatum from the Government of India 
to the Nizam who rules that important 
province, cable dispatches announce. Ac- 
cording to the report, it was demanded ‘in 
no uncertain terms that an immediate 
reply be given to the British authorities.” 
However, the Nizam, who is said to enjoy 
most of the glories of King Solomon, in- 
eluding an enormous harem, rose to the 
occasion. He immediately issued a com- 
muniqué, writes Gervez Baronti in the 
New York Times, in which, on the author- 
ity of the Hyderabad Government, it was 
denied that anything so serious as an 
ultimatum had been said. The communi- 
qué announced that ‘‘The real facts are 
that certain departments of the Nizam’s 
Government, being in need of reform and 
improvement, the Government of India 
invited the attention of the Nizam’s 
Government and offered friendly advice.” 

‘This may or may not be an excellent 
Oriental translation of an ultimatum, 
observes Mr. Baronti, but the fact remains 
that: 

The Nizam of Hyderabad has already 
‘had quarrels with the Government of 
India over possession of the district of 
Berar, claiming it to be part of his province. 
The Nizam is the first and richest of India’s 
| feudatory rulers. He is entitled to a salute 
of twenty-one guns. His proudest title 
is that of being the faithful ally of the 

sritish Government. During the great 
“war he gave £500,000 toward raising 

derabad regiments and supporting the 


al anti-submarine campaign. 
When it comes to misunderstandings 


yetween East and West, the chief and 
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the reason why this lather gives 
such remarkable results 


ORDINARY LATHER 
Photomicrograph of lather 
of an ordinary shaving 
cteam surrounding single 


hair. Large dark spots are 
ait—white areas are water. 
Note how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


ERE is a real con- 

tribution to the 
comfort of shaving—per- 
fected for you by a com- 
pany with over 100 years 
of soap-making experi- 
ence. 

It is, we believe, the 
ultimate attainment in 
scientific beard -soften- 
ing methods. The name 
of this product is Col- 
gate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream. It was designed 
to soften the beard at 
the base scientifically 
with moisture. 

And remember, water, 
not shaving cream, is 
the real softener of your 
beard. 

Colgate’s is shaving 
cream in concentrated 
form. In the lather, the 


bubbles are smaller, as the microscope 
shows. This gives two distinct advan- 
(1) Small bubbles hold more 
water and much less air; they give 
more points of moisture contact with 
(2) They penetrate right 
down to the base of each tiny hair. 
So that this moisture may soak right 
into the beard, Colgate’s first emulsifies 


tages: 


the beard. 


In Canada, 
Colgate &F Co., Lid. 
v2 St. Ambroise St. 

Montreal 


A discovery by 
Colgate chemists 
that means quicker, 
smoothershaving for 
you. Read how this 
new method softens 
your beard at the 
base, where the razor 

does its work. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 142-I, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


Address....-......----- 


COLGATE LATHER 
Photomicrograph prepared 
under identical conditions 
shows fine, closely knit tex- 
ture of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream lather. Note 


how the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 
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‘Small Bubbles’ 


and removes the oil film 
that covers every hair. 

Then quickly thou- 
sands of clinging, mois- 
ture-laden bubbles pene- 
trate deep down to the 
base of the beard—bring 
and hold an abundant 
supply of water in direct 
contact with the bottom 
of every hair. 

Thus the entire beard 
becomes wringing wet— 
moist and pliable—soft- 
ened down at the base, 
where the razor does its 
work. 

In addition, Colgate 
lather lubricates the path 
of the razor—lets it glide 
across your face without 
catching or dragging. 
And it leaves your skin 
clean, cool and comfort- 


able throughout the day. 
Here is a shaving experience such as 
you have never enjoyed before. 


Unlike any shaving cream 
you've ever used 
You can prove these truths to your 


own satisfaction. 
let us send you a generous trial tube. 


Mail coupon—and 


> gh yw 
Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 
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starts you on the 
road to health 


HE internal lubricant 

LIQUID ALBOLENE 
will keep you feeling as you 
should feel. Madebya phar- 
maceutical house of nearly 
100 years experience. 


ALBOLENE 


THE ORIGINAL 


MINERAL OIL 


At all druggists 


ONE PINT 


16 Field cuncet 


LIQUID 
sopiauine nl 


The Original 


Mineral Oil 


For 


Constipation 


Specially Refined 


for Internal Use 


FROM 


GENUINE 
RUSSIAN OIL 


DOSE—One_ tablespoonful 
or more according to condi- 
tions. Children, one to two 


teaspoonfuls. 


ORIGINATED AND PREPARED BY 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


INCOAPORATEO 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Established 1233 NEW YORK 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


permanent misunderstanding is that be- 
tween culture and civilization. India does 
not concern herself with the fact that the 
Dutch, the Portuguese, the French and the 
English have tried to offer her a civilization. 
She is interested in culture. Ghandi and 
Tagore are living witnesses to this fact. 

The old Province of Hyderabad, in 
Central India, has never heard even as a 
distant rumble the noise of Western civili- 
zation. Its picturesque ruler, the Nizam, 
might have stept out of the Old Testa- 
ment. He is a modern Solomon, or rather 
another Solomon, with his four wives— 
the allotment of the Prophet—and his 750 
coneubines. 

Not for anything the modern world could 
offer would he spoil the fixt antiquity of 
his beloved province. Through his roads 
the lumbering elephant still carries the 
sheltered Mohammedan woman, swathed 
to her. brooding dark eyes in the drapery 
of the boorka. The resigned camel still 
plods along, dreaming of his release from 
labor. Fakirs meditate under the lacy 
foliage of the tamarind-trees, and beggars 
wail for alms in the name of Allah. In the 
unroofed mosques the faithful still toss 
their prayers to the sun and stars. 

On Fridays the women enter the holy 
places of worship. Once a week the Proph- 
et allows woman, whom he has bereft of 
a soul, the privilege of speaking to Allah. 
Once a week she may squat on the stone 
floor, pull her boorka about her and ask 
Allah to give her male children, rice in 
abundance and the continued monotony 
of her calm existence. 

In the corner of this sleeping old province 
the Nizam maintains his weird court. A 
strange pageant passes through his marble 
halls—magistrates, philosophers, rich ma- 
warus of India who come to display their 
gorgeous fabrics and jewels, debauchees 
who fan themselves with peacock feathers, 
gourmands fattened by high living, the 
dreamy-eyed users of hashish, the effete, 
the supercilious, the curious, the coarse, the 
delicate, the pleasure-loving and _ the 
effeminate result of old culture with his 
highly pitched voice. 

The pageant glides over the soft carpets 


which cover the marble floors to its place . 


on the jewel-studded couches or the silken 
cushions, where it reclines to argue, to listen 
to music or to watch the graceful dancing- 
girl, slim as a golden lily. 

This dance of the Nizam’s court has 
never been captured and carried beyond 
the sacred precincts. Many dances have 
been brought to the Western stage, but not 
that of the golden lily. How she dances! 


In a huge red-and-gold room the Nizam 
hears the business of his province. His 
decisions are quickly taken, adds Mr. 
Baronti, for to-morrow new problems will 
confront him. His business done, he may 
go to the room where he writes. The 
Nizam is a poet, it appears, even tho— 


Unlike Nero, he does not read his poems 
toa Petronius. Heissuesanedict thatall his 
people must buy his songs and pay for them 
in gold. Would that many of our fine 
poets had the privilege of such an edict! 
Having a certain amount of mercy, he does 
not force his people to read his work. Even 
a despotic ruler like the Nizam can not 
demand too much from his subjects. 

The people can get the gold to pay for 


The largest quality selling pencil in the world 


~\7ENUS 
PENCIL 


17 black—3 copying degrees 


—— 
— 


Unequalled for any 

Writing or drawing 
purpose. 

No other pencil is so 

smooth and black: so 

everlastingly good. 


Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 
Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 


Try VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you—write us. 


poco 
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American Lead Pencil Company 
223 Fifth Avenue New York 


Makers of UNIQUE Thin Lead Colored Pencils 
in 12 colors—$1.00 per dozen. 


Sugersolt, 


PRICES REDUCED / | 


BS New YANKEE : 
Ow 
p20 


, Reduction Applies to Entire Line 


uF 


When You Visit the Sesqui- | 
centennial Exposition 


don’t fail to call at the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany’s booth, Liberal Arts Palace, Group E. | 
You will find there a display of representative 
publications, original paintings of Literary Digest } 
covers, progressive color-plates of Standard 
Dictionary illustrations, etc. 


There will be on hand a supply of specially pre- 
pared stationery for the free use of Literary | 
Dizest subscribers. Souvenir catalogs of the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company’s publications will | 
be distributed gratis, Current issues of The } 

iterary Digest, The International Book Review, 
and The Homiletic Review will be on sale. 


You are cordially invited to visit our booth 
and take advantage of the facilities it offers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 4 
LIBERAL ARTS PALACE, Group E, Sesquicentennial, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New Yor: 


1e efforts of the muse. In fact, they can 
>t nothing but gold or silver, for the 
fizam’s mint turns out no base paper as 
urrency of the realm. Sometimes, when 
e mint has worked too strenuously and 
irned its abundant metal into surplus 
in, the oversupply is shoveled into bullock 
rts and taken to the Nizam’s compound 
iPro it is guarded by his retainers. It is 
pene sight to see many carts of gold 
od silver money standing about his 
rounds. 
It is said in India that he is the richest 
a in the world. This may or may not 
e true. It would be difficult to obtain an 
authentic report on his wealth. 
) Beside the Nizam, Lucullus of old was a 
uere child in the esthetics of entertain- 
1ent. His dinners are eaten from gold 
late and his wine is drunk from golden 
blets. Once when it pleased his Majesty 
have no servants about, his food glided 
ver the table, propelled by electricity. 
_ guest prest a small gold button beside 
is plate, and the spiced peacock or the 
nangofool slid up to him and paused. The 
ffort of pushing the button must have 
een too great, for the noiseless barefoot 
srvants have returned. 
While the sumptuous fare might have 
tisfied the exotic appetites of the princes 
the Arabian Nights, it is not always that 
he Nizam arrives on time to partake of it. 
ometimes caprice makes him very late. 
Te has been known to appear at two o’clock 
nh the morning for a dinner which was 
anged for ten o’clock at night. As his 
uests can not dine before the arrival of His 
Majesty, you may imagine that they fortify 
hemselves with a little food before attend- 
g the banquet. 
| Of womenfolk, only the foreigners at- 
end these receptions. The Nizam invites 
hem out of curiosity. Heisa true believer 
nd consequently keeps his own women in 
heir place. Behind the latticework of the 
valace windows his women may watch the 
rogress of the dinners. They may study 
he dress of the foreign women, the atten- 
ons of their escorts, and the bored gestures 
f their lord and master. 


In the women’s quarters ‘‘luxury 
etches itself and drowses away the 
1ours. Soft breezes enter the doorways 
winging with them the scent of mimosa 
nd jasmine,” while— 


The women lie on couches of brocade 
nd silk, eating sweetmeats and drinking 
herfumed coffee. Some of them play 
ausical instruments, some of them sing, all 
them gossip. A few may read poems— 
eldom the Nizam’s poems!—their eyes 
olding longing or resignation. Before 
ach other they are unveiled. When they 
ro out they must wear the boorka. 

The Nizam keeps his women in purdah 
curtained), for he does not trust the eyes 
f man. So much does he dislike the pry- 
ng eyes of man that he protects his harem 
vith Amazons. He is the only Moham- 
nedan lord in the world who refuses to 
“ust eunuchs. Many members of this 
ruard of huge women act as spies, reporting 
vhat the petted beauty of the harem does 
nd says. 

When a merchant enters the harem to 
lisplay his wares for the consideration of 
he women, the Amazons stand about ever 
watchful, ever ready to intercept the 
htest attempt a woman may make to 
ya letter to the visitor. Often a woman 
l try to send a message to some friend 
side the court, but her ruse usually 


Central SOUTH ? 
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—that great prosperous section of our Nation which holds 
such splendid opportunities for the ambitious man or 
woman who is seeking a place to live and to prosper—a 
place where good climate, good schools, good roads and 
low living cost make home-life attractive—a place where 
competition is less keen, there is more to be done and the 


future is brighter. 


See the South, and you will 
see not only great natural beau- 
ty and points of historic and 
tourist interest, but you will 
realize the advantages of build- 
ing your future in a section in 
which hundreds of new indus- 
tries have  located—where 
there is plentiful and economi- 
eal power—where dairy farm- 
ing, fruit growing, poultry rais- 
ing, truck gardening, and all 
kinds of agriculture are produc- 


ing substantial revenues for 
prosperous and happy families. 

This Railroad offers no land 
for sale and cannot undertake 
to find employment for the 
readers of this magazine, but 
it will, without charge, give 
full particulars about any sec- 
tion, rural or urban, shown 
on the map below. Address 
R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
L.& N. R. R., Room301, Ninth 
& Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


(LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R.) 
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© Found: 
Radios Lost Chords 


Flere, indeed, is a new speaker 
—new in principle, perform- 
ance and. artistic charm. . It 
finds, and delivers, the “lost 
Hear it 
at your radio dealer’s. 


chords” of radio. 


The 
DESLUXERVIODEL 
$25 


Other models: Standard, $76.50; 
Labouret, $40. Prices slightly higher 
on the Pacific Coast and in Canada. 


The New 


DICT OGRAND 
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Made by the 
DicToGRAPH PRobucTs Corp. 
Rew York (ity 


CuticuraSoap 


Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talecum free. Add 5 
Outicura Laboratories, Devt. R. Malden. aise! hee 


The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


ASEMI-ANNUAL application of 
NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
enable you to enjoy the safety and 
convenience of clear vision through 
the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains ... invisible after being 
applied . . . will not wear or wash 
off. A quality product that is be- 
ing welcomed by motorists every- 
where. Regular 2-o0z. size suf- 
ficient to last life of yourcar. Price 
$1.00 at your dealers or sent post- 
paid direct, Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. D 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


WASTE OF COAL AND LOSS OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


HAT both these objectionable results 

follow from smoke-pollution of city 
air is pointed out by an editorial writer 
in The British Medical Journal (London). 
He quotes a recent report of the British 
Coal Commission to the effect that the 
three million tons of soot discharged into 
the air annually in Britain alone are equal 
in weight to nearly three days’ output of 
all her collieries. We read: 

Liquid fuels can be obtained from coal— 
many are now using a benzol mixture in 
cars—and if it were possible to subject to 
this process the bulk of the 147 million 
tons of coal now consumed in the raw state 
the greater part of our requirements for 
oil could be supplied from home sources. 
It is, then, of prime national importance 
that the methods of treatment of coal be- 
fore burning, so as to render its combustion 
smokeless and to obviate the waste of val- 
uable constituents, should be applied, not 
to one-fifth, as it is as present in the gas 
and coke oven industries, but to the whole 
coal supply. 

By distillation of coal in gas-ovens, gas 
is obtained for lighting, heating, cooking, 
and power, coke for heating and power, 
tar and its derivatives, oil, T.N.T. explosive, 
dyes, and numerous valuable chemical 
products; and, in place of polluting the 
atmosphere with the acid sulfur products 
which come from the combustion of raw 
coal, ammonium sulfate is obtained— 
a most valuable fertilizer. In place of 
utilizing some 10 per cent. of the energy 
value of the raw coal, as is at present the 
case in raising steam-power and producing 
electricity, and wasting 90 per cent., 
utilization of no less than 25 per cent. may 
be obtained through the methods of the 
gas industry. 


Side by side with this waste of coal, we 
are told, goes enormous economic loss due 
to the smoke pollution of the atmosphere. 
Says the writer: 


It would not be an extravagant estimate 
to put the annual loss at $500,000,000. 
Records of ultra-violet radiation show that 
the loss of this radiation due to smoke 
pollution in London is from one-half to 
two-thirds. The skin is cut off from the 
natural stimulus of ultra-violet rays by 
clothes, glass, and smoke, as well as by 
the mists and clouds of winter. Hence 
a loss of vigorous health and happiness 
which is intensified by impoverishment of 
milk and the loss of green food—two great 
sources of vitamins. 

Abundant evidence has been obtained 
of the efficacy of light treatment. The 
antirachitic vitamin has been proved to 
be sterol activated by ultra-violet rays. 
The excellent effects of visible sources of 


‘radiant energy: have been demonstrated 


this winter at the Zoological Gardens, 
where marmosets and iguanas have thrived 
under the close-up use of electric lamps in 
a way hitherto never observed with the 
use of dark heat. Man himself wants in 
this changeable damp climate such sources 
of warmth, but we should give up the use 
of raw coal and take to that of gas and 
coke, or some other smokeless fuel. 
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T NO greater first cost, and at 

much less final cost, manufactur- 
ers of motor driven devices can secure 
the following advantages of Dumore 
motors: 

Quiet, operation, with no vibra- 

tion, because Dumore motors are 

dynamically balanced. 

Less attention required, due to 

Dumore design. 

Longer life, due to better mate- 

rials and workmanship. 

Less current used—due to better 

balance and bearings. 

Consumer acceptance — Users 

know the Dumore motor. 


Anywhere that 1% h. p. or less is re- 
quired, to be run by either direct or 
alternating current, it pays to specify 
and use Dumore universal motors 
(dynamically balanced). 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CO. 
L, H, HAMILTON. Pres. CHESTER H. BEACH, 


50 Sixteenth St. Racine, Wisconsin 
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Now is the time to add 
new beauty, new comfort, 
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SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 


By Prof. FRANK EUGEN DALTON 
Whose Father Swam the English Channel 


With this practical manual of instruction, any one, 
young or old, can learn the best methods of Swim- — 
ming, Floating, and Diving. Everything made clear. 
Plain and advanced strokes taught and illustrated. 
Prof. Dalton shows how he practices with beginners 
before they enter the water. Chapters on How to ~ 
Save Life, Resuscitation, How to Swim with Clothes 

n, Importance of Swimming, etc. Sixty-six sple 
did illustrations. 105 pages. Fifth revised editio 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.64, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New Yo k 


For the Printer 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., L.L.D. 
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right, ete. 153 pages. Wight! 
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WANTED: MORE ALCOHOL 
OT to drink—oh, no! For our 

industries, most of which are de- 
pendent on this fluid. We have stopt dis- 
tilling alcoholic beverages, but we still 
need varnish, perfumery, vinegar, ink, 
glue, rubber goods,-. dyes, and a thousand 
other articles, to produce which we now 
import millions of gallons of aleohol. Then 
there are the prophets who tell us that 
the nations of the earth will soon be fighting 
again—this time over the oil supply. Why 
should they, when alcohol is a_ better 
motor-fuel than gasoline? Altogether it 
would appear that more alcohol is what we 
want, even if we drink none of it. This is 
brought out by Dr. Henry Arnstein in a 
paper on “‘The Ethical Side of Alcohol in 
Engineering,” read recently before the 
American Association of Engineers, and 
printed in The Professional Engineer (New 
York). Says Dr. Arnstein: 


While Prohibition arguments engulf the 
nation, there is a more serious side to the 
subject, which I prefer to term the ethical 
or the engineers’ side of the alcohol question. 

In order that our great country should 
be economically independent, it is essential 
that we should develop a large aleohol in- 
dustry. Aleohol is a universal product, 
and it is greatly underlying the economical 
situation of the world to-day. In the ten 
months ending April 30 we imported 
$3,808,805,000 worth of commodities from 
other countries. At least 40 per cent. of 
that sum represents commodities which are 

produced directly or indirectly with al- 
cohol. However, we are awakening, even 
tho slowly, to the importance of alcohol. 
Eighteen years ago this country produced 
only 3,560,552 proof gallons of industrial 
aleohol, in 1920, 18,933,550 proof gallons, 
whilelast year’s production was 160,000,000 
proof gallons. 

Next to water aleohol is the most gen- 
erally used solvent, and is the basic mate- 
rial for the chemical industry on which the 
nation’s industry is based in time of peace, 
or in time of war. As was recently said, 
‘“Aleohol is the raw material for one 
thousand industries.’”” According to the 
U. S. Treasury Department, the motor- 
vehicles of the country alone required over 
35,000,000 gallons of alcohol last year 
merely to prevent the freezing of the water 
in the radiators. Last year over 13,000,000 
gallons of alcohol were used in the prepara- 
tion of perfumes and toilet articles. In 
the production of nitrocellulose, over 
800,000 gallons of alcohol are consumed 
monthly. Close to 500,000 gallons were 
used last year in the preparation of shaving- 

- ereams. Approximately-a million gallons 
are used for the precipitation of the pectin 
which the food industry and the housewives 
use in jellying of fruit-juices. The tobacco 


industry consumed over a million and a_ 


quarter gallons. The lacquer industry, 
artificial silk, varnishes, electric-light bulbs, 
mirrors, straw hats, radio manufacturers, 
 bakelite products, electrical goods, and 
other industries consume unbelievably 
large amounts of alcohol, the consumption 
of which is growing so rapidly that we can 
~ hardly keep track of it. In the home vast 
amounts of aleohol are used for cleaning pur- 
poses as a constituent of metal, furniture and 
shoe polishes. Canned heat is solidified 
alcohol, and in very many places where 
gas and electricity are not available, alco- 
hol is used for heating and lighting purposes. 
- In the preparation of numerous impor- 
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When 
DURABILIT Y 
Counts 


XPERIENCED architects and 
building engineers not only 
specify P-A-X in original plans to 
their clients, but they see to it as 
well that P-A-X is there when the 
final check-up is made on equip- 
ment for actual installation on the 
job. No substitute can fill their 
requirements, for they know that 
the Strowger P-A-X, once installed, 
covers allinter-communication 
needs with one time-tested equip- 
ment that will give a lifetime of reli- 
able, prompt, never-failing service. 


For thirty-five years Strowger en- 
gineers have been studying, select- 
ing and developing materials for 
all parts of P-A-X equipment with 
a special view to permanence. To- 
day, P-A-X represents the most 
mechanically perfect system of in- 
terior telephony that human inge- 
nuity can devise. As a natural 
result, more than 2000 firms in 
America and abroad have adopted 
P-A-X as the most durable, efficient 
and economical inter-office system 
for all business and industrial 
Tequirements. ° 


~Count on 


The Type 3 
P-A-X 


The type3 P-A-Xshown 
above has a capacity, 
when installed, of 50 
telephones. It provides 
for the installation of 
an additional section at 
any later time, bringing 
the total capacity up to 
90 telephones, any one 
of which may be placed 
in direct communica- 
tion with any of the 
others. 


The P-A-X is, funda- 
mentally, a private auto- 
matic telephone exchange 
built of the same Strowger 
type of automatic tele- 
phone equipment being so 
widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may 
be furnished to include 
and co-ordinate such ser- 


_ vices as code call, confer- 


ence, executive’s priority, 
emergency alarm, etc., to 
meet individual needs. 
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| Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engineers; Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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Chattanooga 
“The Dynamo of Dixie’’ 


An absolute abundance of hydro- 
electric power, available at very 
low costs, gives the Dynamo of 
Dixie undisputed industrial su- 
premacy and forms a firm foun- 
dation for the city’s continued 
progress and prosperity along 
every line. 


With 269,000 horsepower already 
developed; 592,000 additional 
horsepower covered by actual 
applications pending before the 
Federal. Power Commission; and 
over 2,000,000 potential horse- 
power in store through contem- 
plated developments along the 
mighty Tennessee River, Chat- 
tanooga indeed stands supreme as 
a hydro-electric center. 


So vast a suvply of power, plus clays, 
cotton, iron, timber, coal and other raw 
materials, and 
ample indus- 
trially trained 
native American 
labor, has cre- 
ated extensive, 
diversified man- 
ufacture with 
nearly 400 plants 
now producing 
over 1350 dif- 
ferent items for 
domestic and ex- 
port trade. 


This industrial 
greatness has 
brought excep- 
tional transportation facilities which 
make Chattanooga an ideal distributing 
point; has attracted splendid wholesale 
and retail businesses and strong financial 
institutions; and, more important still, 
has created a substantial citizenship 
possessed with a high degree of civic 
consciousness. ‘ 

This is evidenced by the city’s magnifi- 
cent homes, excellent schools, a strong 
university, many handsome churches 
and public buildings, well paved strects 
and highways, unsurpassed shopping 
and amusement facilities, a new million 
dollar auditorium, four all year golf 
courses and numerous other civic assets 
that make Chattanooga a city where 
work and play go hand in hand. 


Literature on request. 
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Chattanooga, Tennessee 
; . haye heard much 
Vda spel te penis, 
storic an In- 
CHATTANOOGA H. f WDOD a 
Bosdsetinw Staton,” DOP Gustelal Center, of 
you come South visit Chattanooga. See 
famous Lookout Mountain, Signal Mountain, 
Missionary Ridge, Chickamauga Battlefields 
and many other points of interest in and 
about the Dynamo of Dixie. 


Strategic Location 


Chattanooga’s superb 
geographical position in 
the very heart of the 
South offers many in- 
ducements to manu- 
facturers desiring a sales 
ofiice,. warehouse, as- 
sembly plant or factory 
to serve the rich south- 
ern territory. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


tant food commodities, alcohol is equally 
important. Practically every cosmetic 
lotion—liquid soap, toothpaste, mouth 
wash, soaps, hair tonic, germicide, deo- 
dorant—is produced with alcohol. Linole- 
ums, inks, paper and pencils, glues and 
rubber goods, are all produced with alcohol. 

That the dye industry is dependent upon 
alcohol is too well known to go into lengthy 
explanation. The huge new artificial silk 
industry is based on alcohol, as well as 
many other important industries too 
numerous to mention. The most important 
use, however, for alcohol in the near future 
will be its use as fuel for internal-combus- 
tion engines in place of gasoline. 

The world is very rapidly exhausting its 
erude-oil supply, and the world’s political 
future greatly depends on the disposition 
taken by the various Governments relating 
to the oil question. 

Since the world’s political peace is very 
greatly dependent upon oil, it is really a 
great satisfaction to know that alcohol can 
be used as a fuel for internal-combustion 
engines. It is not a makeshift fuel, but it is 
the ideal fuel for such purposes. It is a 
better, cleaner, safer, and if properly 
manufactured, even a cheaper fuel than 
gasoline. 

Aleohol to-day is being produced by 
more economical processes, and even from 
formerly wasted by-products, now we can 
produce aleohol more economically than 
gasoline. Combustion is impossible with- 
out oxygen. Gasoline contains no oxygen, 
and, therefore, it never burns up completely. 
Alcohol contains 34 per cent. of its weight 
in oxygen, therefore it requires very much 
less air for its combustion, and, therefore, 
the energy produced from a volume of al- 
cohol is greater than the energy produced 
from an equal volume of gasoline. 

In Europe we find Austria, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, and even Ger- 
many, using alcohol very extensively for 
motor-fuel purposes... It is remarkable that 
an industrial country like Germany, im- 
porting over 5,000,000 tons of foodstuffs 
annually, has several hundred Federal 
fuel-aleohol distributing stations selling 
alcohol under the trade name of Monopo- 
lin. This great country of ours is an 
agricultural country. When floods or frost 
do not destroy the cereal and wheat crop 
of other countries, the American farmer 
can not dispose of his excess crop. 

Our politicians in Washington should 
educate the farmer that wheat and other 
farm crops can be profitably used for the 
production of sugar. Only 23 per cent. of 
the sugar consumed in this country grows 
on native soil. We can develop our 
agricultural resources to produce our re- 
quirements of vegetable oils for which we 
paid in the past ten months seventy- 
one million dollars to foreign countries. 
We imported in the ten months ending 
April 30, 1926, petroleum products in the 
amount of $86,618,000, all of which can be 
grown. and produced in our own country. 
For textile products we paid to foreign 
countries the stupendous sum of $912,536,- 
000. Most of these products are produced 
with alcohol, and by developing our al- 
cohol industry in proportion to that of 
Germany, we should support over 600,000 
distilleries. Such industrial development 
would give profitable employment to a 
million American engineers, in addition to 
developing a home market for our excess 
farm crops. 


It is a proven fact that alcohol is a cheap 
and economic fuel. Coal, oil, or hydro- 
electric power is not available at all loca- 
tions, but aleohol can be produced any 
place where the sun shines. If all the 
alcohol which was produced in our banner 
year of 1925 had been consumed for motor- 
fuel purposes, it would have satisfied only 
1.7 per cent. of the country’s requirements, 
and this is the logical outlet for our excess 
farm crops. 


RUNNING A RAILROAD BY RADIO 
PLAN of radio communication for 
train operation has been announced 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, we are told by The Daily News 
(Chicago). Thjs will mean absolute safety, 
it is asserted, even when storms, blizzards 
or other disturbances paralyze ordinary 
means of communication upon which rail- 
roads are dependent. Says The News: 


Failure of a road’s telegraphic system 
from any cause now means that traffic is 
delayed until the break is repaired. This 
condition will be a thing of the past, 
according to operating officials of the Mil- 
waukee, who for months have been work- 
ing out details of the new radio-control 
plan. Its operation, which will begin at 
once, will result in the establishment of 
air communication at all times with every 
point on the system from- Chicago to 
Seattle, a distance of 2,200 miles. 

Pivotal stations will be established in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Miles 
City, Butte, Spokane and Seattle. The 
longest air jump will be that between 
Minneapolis and Miles City, Montana, a 
distance of 700 miles. Stations also will be 
erected at Omaha and Kansas City to 
bring in the southern terminals. The 
result will be to establish radio communieca- 
tion over every section of the road’s 
11,000 miles of track. 

In perfecting the details of the plan 
operating officials of the railway have had 
the cooperation of some of the country’s 
foremost radio engineers, including Com- 
mander Schnell, who during the World 
War was attached to the radio-engineering 
department of the Navy. Last year, at 
the invitation of the Government, he ac- 
companied the Pacific Fleet to Hawaii and. 
Samoa to demonstrate what could be 
done with short-wave radio broadcasting 
at sea. Radio equipment of the kind to be 
installed by the Milwaukee is of a special 
type which already has functioned per- 
fectly during tests much more severe than 


the maximum requirements of the railroads. — 


According to The Evening Bulletin 
(Philadelphia), the St. Paul has not rushed 
into the scheme experimentally. It pos- 
sesses on its Puget Sound lines an un- 
equaled district for snowslides, blizzards 
and other natural demonstrations of 
violence, and for years it has been eare- 
fully trying out wireless equipment between 
trains and between train and station. We 
read further: 


Its experts have developed a type of 


equipment which has been found to work 
successfully under all sorts of trying condi- 


tions of storm and temperature. So they 
are going to introduce to the world the 
radio railroad. 


The science of wireless communication 


has traveled far since the days of Marconi’s 
first experiments. Pictures are sent through 


¥ 


3: 


the air. Equipment is becoming day by 
day simpler and more efficient. It is not 
stretching possibilities, let alone imagina- 
tion, to foresee the day when the telephone 
will cease to be exclusively a bit of office 
or home equipment, and become a personal 
matter, like a watch or pocket-knife, keep- 
ing the owner in talking distance of every 
other telephone owner, regardless of where 
the speakers at either instrument may 
happen to be located. 


Under the heading ‘‘Baffling the Bliz- 
zards,”’ the New York Herald Tribune says 
of the new plan: 


It will be of great assistance in baffling 
the blizzard if radio is employed as an 
understudy for the telegraph system when 
the great storms which sweep plain and 
mountain region have bowled over the 
poles and laid the wires in a tangled mass 
along the side of the track. Experiments 
now about concluded show that with short 
wave-length sets eommunication with 
storm-bound trains can be continued in all 
weathers. It is now the work of hours in- 
stead of days to dig trains out of the snow- 
drifts, the rotary machines being many 
times more efficient than the old-time 
plows. With a substitute means of dis- 
patching available as soon as the wires 
go down, the power of the blizzard to hold 
up traffie will be minimized. 


A BULLET THAT TRACES ITS PATH 


TCHING a red line 1,200 yards long 

in the skies, a new kind of bullet has 

been developed by the Ordnance Depart- 

ment of the Army for use by machine- 

gunners, we read in the New York Times. 

Writes this paper’s Washington correspon- 
dent: 


Its most important function is that of 
facilitating correct aim, but in addition the 


new bullet is also incendiary in character, 


and especially effective against captive 
balloons and other inflammable objects. 
With the advent of the machine-gun, with 
its tremendous expenditure of ammunition, 
it became desirable to have a type of car- 
tridge in which the flight of the bullet could 
be seen by the gunner, so that he could 
more intelligently direct his fire and ac- 
complish his mission with a minimum ex- 
penditure of ammunition. The need for 
this type of ammunition was especially 
desirable for use by aircraft, as it was very 
difficult for the pilot of a plane in combat 
with another to estimate the range or direc- 
tion of fire without a background where he 
might watch the strike of the bullets, and 
thereby correct his aim. Development of 
such a type of ammunition was entrusted 
to the Ordnance Department. The desired 
effect was produced by inserting a chemical 
composition in the base of bullets which 
would ignite as the bullet left the muzzle, 
and produce a light that the gunner could 
wateh during its flight. Various chemical 
compositions were experimented with to 
produce different colors, and also as long 
a trace as possible. Of the colors produced 
in those experiments it was found that red 
was the most satisfactory, as it does not 
blend with the sky color and, therefore, 
_ gives a more clearly defined trace. This 
~ eolor has been adopted as standard. The 
~ new bullet is loaded into ammunition belts 
- for machine-gun use in the proportion of 


> one tracer cartridge to five standard ball 


? cartridges. : 
aa 
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First Parish Unitarian Church — Kennebunk, Maine. 
Located on this site since 1777. 


This is the seventh of a series of historical New 
England churches painted by Glen Mitchell 


he memorial you evect 1s 
significant of sacred 
things ~— of love ano 
reverence and loyalty. 
Must it not be worthy 
in every way? 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when 
requested from any memorial 
dealer, assures you of our personal 
inspection through the various 
stages of completion and is your 
perpetual guarantee againstdefect- 
ive workmanship and material, 


Write for Booklet “L’’ * Mark Every Grave” 
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"The Flawless Barre Granite” 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 
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A MAN WITH A 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


MAN with a thousand 

dollars walked into the 

offices of S.W.STRAUS& CO. 
about 20 years ago. 


He invested his funds in a 
first mortgage security, ex- 
plaining that he wished to 
reinvest the money when 
the mortgage was due and 
build up a permanent invest- 
ment fund, as a guarantee 
against old age and in order 
to leave something behind 
him. 


Today, this man has more 
than $50,000 invested in 
sound, first mortgage securi- 
ties. He has never hada large 
income; never made a 
“lucky” financial stroke, but 
he has invested his surplus, 
reinvested his interest and 
maturing funds and added 
what he could from time to 
time. Today he is known as 
a substantial, successful 
citizen and faces the future 
without fear. 


What this man has done 
you can do, too. The impor- 
tant thing is to start right. 
Select conservative, safe se- 
curities. Straus Bonds furnish 
anideal medium for building 
up a fortune. Investigate the 
STRAUS PLAN. Write today 
for literature which willshow 
how you, too, can obtain 
financial independence. Ask 
for our 


BOOKLET 1-1612 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1382 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blud, 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at goth 81. 
New York 


Srraus BurLpDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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INVESTMENTS v-AND »v FINANCE 


GROWTH OF EMPLOYEE STOCK-OWNERSHIP 


the United 


Wes in 3 
States to-day own $700,000,000 worth 


| of stock in the industries employing them, 


according to figures compiled by the In- 
dustrial Relations Section of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions 
of Princeton University. This is a con- 
servative estimate, comments The Index, a 
periodical bulletin published by the New 
York Trust Company. The figures, says 


| The Index, are derived mainly from com- 


panies having a specific plan of selling 
stock to employees, and ‘‘if the hundreds 
of employees who have purchased stocks 
independently were included, the figure 
would be much greater.’ The Index 
comments: 


Employee stock-ownership in the United 
States has now developed to the propor- 
tions of a movement which is of itself 
helping to solve the problems of capital 
and labor. There are to-day more than 
300 corporations which have sold or are 
selling stock to their employees under par- 
ticular plans. These plans are in most in- 
stances based on the instalment method 
of purchase. In a few corporations the 
entire capital stock is in the hands of em- 
ployees, while in many others they repre- 
sent the largest or second largest group of 
stockholders. 


At this point the writer in The Index 
interrupts his discussion to present a list 
of certain representative companies which 
have stimulated purchase of their capital 
stock by their workers. It is, of course, 
only a partial list, and accounts for less 
than two-thirds of the total stock thus 
held. Nor do these figures (which are 


subject, naturally, to current changes 
in market value) include stock purchased 
independently by employees. They are 
thus tabulated: 
No. Employees No. Approximate 
Company Holding Stock Shares Held Value 
*Am. Tel. & Tel. Co...... 57,000 553,000 $170,000,000 
Armour and Co........ ~. 40,000 70,000 6,562,500 
Bei MieTs Corp), ence: ..- 10,609 15,000 958,000 
tBethlehem Steel...... ... 9,398 35,540 3,554,000 
Bklyn. Edison Co.. ..... 910 9,112 1,389,500 
Elec. Storage Bat.......- 4,111 14,506 1,243,800 
Fleischmann Co.......... 2,225 808,600 41,750,000 
General Motors Co....... 6,919 24,998 3,000,000 
H. L. Doherty & Co..... T2008 4 aioe coe 6,753,582 
Int. Harvester Co.... ... 13,500 140,000 14,000,000 
int. paper (Consnse neers » 2,000 8,000 720,000 
Lehigh Coal & Navig..... 282 2,388 119,400 
Lehigh Valley R. R...... oR ith 10,599 959,000 
New York Central....... 27,915 64,430 6,443,000 
Pennsylvania R. R.... .. 19.062 88,885 4,855,300 
PB; Pa Gorprof Noadereaes 6,500 23,500 2,400,000 
Radio Corp. of Amer..... 443 42,000 210,000 
Standard Oil (N. J.)...... -16,358 884,002 40,000,000 
Std. Oil Co. of Ind. 227. 17,835 371,426 24,150,000 
Std. Oil Co. of N. Y..... 7,069 126,683 4,212,200 
Swift. duCorr-. seni ene 15,700 200,000 20,000,000 
U8) Steel: Corpse. ays. 47,647 765,801 100,000,000 
Total............ ....315,497 4,258,470 454,963,282 


"In addition 160,000 other employees are still paying in- 
stalments on 621,000 shares. 


TAlso, 13,216 employees are continuing payments on an 
additional 29,581 shares. : 


The writer proceeds: 


The distribution of stock among em- 
ployees has modified the discussion of 
profit-sharing as such, once an important 
item in the labor movement. Under 


profit-sharing, the employee simply had an 
interest in the profits; under stock-owner- 
ship he acquires an interest in the industry. 
Profit-sharing required no investment in 
the industry and was ‘granted purely 
through the generosity of the owners. ‘The - 
employee stockholder, however, assumes _ 
a part ownership and enters the class of — 
the capitalist. ; 


Undoubtedly, we read, ‘‘the instalment 
method of selting and the other attractive 
features of the various company plans have 
been of considerable influence in increasing 
the employee purchase of stock.’? The 
Princeton Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment is quoted as paying high tribute to. 
the instalment plan in stock-selling: “= 


Whoever has become familiar with 
making payments by instalment has 
learned the first requirement of saving 
currently. Saving is now seen as a mode 
of expenditure for a deferred gain; a com- 
mitment for the acquisition and possession 
of an article to be enjoyed or the systematie 
purchase of an income with a purchasing 
utility of its own. It is by instalment pay- 
ments that employee purchases of com- 
pany stock are ordinarily financed. 


But, The Index continues, ‘there are more 
fundamental reasons for this movement’’: 


Material improvements in the organiza- 
tion and technical efficiency of American 
industry have been so great during recent 
years that employers are enabled to pay 
larger wages, thereby making possible in- 
creased savings and the acquisition of 
stock. With these larger wages, which 
presuppose larger profits for the employing 
company, there has developed in American © 
industry a conservatism and _ stabilizing 
influence for the safeguarding of these 
profits. 

This spirit is extremely important so- 
far as selling stock to employees is con~— 
cerned. It would be unwise for a company 
to offer to its employees stock that is sub- 
ject to sharp fluctuations and questionable 
earnings. Instead of enlisting the em- 
ployee’s support in the industry, such a 
practise would lead to a lack of faith. In 
deed, some companies realizing that their 
business is subject to frequent decided — 
fluctuations have refused to sell stock to 
their employees. 

The chief purpose of a company’s efforts 
to enroll its employees as stockholders is to 
engage the interest of the rank and file of 
the workers. For the company itself — 
there is no immediate financial gain. On 
the contrary, the stock is usually sold at 
less than its market price. The indirect 
profit to be realized by the company will 
depend upon the effect of stock-ownership — 
upon the workers. If the stock is a bad 
bargain, the worker’s good-will will be 
diminished. The company’s self-interest 
in maintaining the soundness of the inves 
ment is an additional guaranty to the 
worker-investor. 

Referring again to the Princeton analysis, 
three more or less obvious results of these 
developments are enumerated. The first 
is the encouragement of thrift. Many 
companies state that their employees 
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In traveling from the Medi- 
terranean to Persia the thirty 
Internationals covered a dis- 
tance as great as from Canada 
to Mexico. 


Pes 
MUD—“The desert was just 
a bog, as it was winter time 
and nowhere what might be 
called a road,” writes one of 
the members of the expedition. 


WATER—Torrential rains 
flooded the valleys and rendered 
even more difficult the early 
stretches of the journey, through 
Syria and Mesopotamia. 


SNOW in the mountains 
near Teheran. “All the Inter- 
nationals came through with- 


out the slightest mishap. The 
drivers, all new to the trucks, 
handled them easily and were 
most enthusiastic.” 


TheFamine- 
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NOTHER “Message to Garcia”—the 

log of the International fleet that 
trekked across the Mesopotamian wastes 
at the call of the Persian government! 


When famine threatened Teheran, the 
capital,lastwinter,the Persianadministra- 
tion ordered its first ten heavy-dutytrucks 
from the International Harvester organ- 
ization. Harvester world service placed 
the fleet at the nearest port on the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Beirut, in Syria, ahead 
of other trucks ordered from Europe. 


Then began the test of truck quality, 
a trip of 1350 miles across trackless 
desert and over snow-bound mountains. 
On February 2 the cavalcade set out. The 
trucks, chauffeured by English, French, 
Italian, Syrian, Arabian and Druse, were 
laden with food and fuel and with tons of 
cement for the British at Bagdad, and 
they were accompanied by an escort of 
armored cars of the British Air Forces. 


Fighting Fleet 


Twenty-six days were consumed be- 
tween Beirut and Bagdad, every truck 
axle-deep in mud and sand practically 
every mile of the way. Bagdad, ancient 
city of romance, gave the travelers a din- 
nerin their honorand a night of rest, and 
transferred them from desert to moun- 
tain going. Motor fuel for the Persian 
government, and wheat, took the place 
of cement for cargo. The cavalcade forged 
on both night and day, and entered 
Teheran the seventh day after Bagdad, 


The entire fleet was in the pink of con- 
dition and every truck of the ten, on the 
morning of arrival, went out to Kasvin,a 
hundred miles away, and began bringing 
back great loads of the precious wheat. 


The Persian government, impressed 
by the stamina of International Trucks, 
immediately ordered twenty more of 
them, and these have since duplicated 
the travel history of the first fleet. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, Speed Trucks of 1-ton and 1%-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks 
ranging from 114-ton to 5-ton sizes. Motor Coaches for all requirements, and the McCormick-Deering Industrial 


’ Tractor. 
States and 17 in Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


Served by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—120 branches in the United 
Write for complete descriptive literature. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN IDEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


ie.) 


Evenings spent in a “‘spottily’”’ 
heated house—a poor place 
for relaxation or mental 
preparation to improve 
One’s position or earnings. 
Write for free Catalog, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enjoy at once—pay in 10 months. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U. S., Canada & Europe 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


And Manual of House Management 


By ISABEL COTTON SMITH 
Introductionby EMILY POST, Author of “Etiquette” 


Not “just another cook-book” but a new, original, 
authoritative and modern guide for the preparation of 
foods and for house management. This unusual volume 
contains more than 2000 tested recipes for the most tasty 
and economical foods imaginable from the simplest break- 
fast dish to elaborate desserts for a banquet, with menus 
for every occasion from a school child’s lunch to formal 
dinners, including special menus for children and vege- 
tarians. 


It also gives valuable suggestions on how to manage 
everything from a kitchenette apartment to a mansion 
without waste effort and at smallest cost, whether there 
be no servants or fifteen, and includes useful hints of a 
nature not found in other cook-books. 


scope of topics treated in this volume make it not only 
unique but of outstanding value to beginners as well as 
to those most accomplished in the direction and operation 
of households. 


The author’s twenty years of experience in family house- 
keeping and in the management of extensive household 
a establishments for families of wealth give to the volume an 
—-=—=—==—==— "COUPON == 2777" "1 authoritativeness and a quality which make 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 1 it indeed “The Blue Book of Cookery.” 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. I 


Gentlemen: I enclose $2.68 for a are to 2000 Tested Recipes 
send me a copy of *‘ The Blue Book of Cookery an 

Manual of House Management,”’ by Isabel Cotton Menus for All Seasons 
Smith, If after ten days I find the book unsatis- Vegetarian Menus 
factory I will return it to you at your expense and 


Afternoon Teas 
Menus for Children 
665 Pages, Indexed 


you will refund my money in full. ept. 983 4 Picnic Lunches Generously Illustrated 
| Washable Fabrtoid Binding 

NOME . 1 oe cssccccccrcrvarssscssreeescereres 1 $2.50, net: $2.68 post-paid. 

ABER Thode ad ty afi ge ss ssa aedihe nis tey oy . All Booksellers, or 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
4 ee Sree Fie * 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


admit that their investment in stock repre- 
sents savings which otherwise never would 
have been made. The employee is pro- 
vided with a workable system of savings 
with regular dividends. 

At the same time, better relations are 
promoted between management and em- 
ployees. Industry is relieved of costly 
struggles between labor and capital, be- 
cause labor now plays the réle of capital 
in proportion to its capacity to save and 
acquire stock. The old line of demarcation 
between capital and labor fades into 
shadowy vagueness. 

And, thirdly, the worker acquires a per- 
sonal interest in the success of the business 
with a consequent greater efficiency in his 
production. : 


Nevertheless, objects the anti-capitalisti¢ 
Daily Worker (Chicago), the workers still 
own a comparatively insignificant share 
of the nation’s stocks. The paper quotes 
from an article by Lewis Corey in The New 
Republic, concluding: 


Corporate ownership is a non-wage- 
earning class monopoly (exclusive of 
farmers) of 95 per cent. at least, 79.9 per 
cent. being concentrated among those 
with incomes above $5,000. The class 
concentration of corporate ownership is 
not being broken, nor are there any indica- 
tions of its being broken. Under prevailing 
conditions we are not approaching, either 
immediately or potentially, working-class 
ownership and management of corporate 
industry. 


THE WEALTH WE LEAVE BEHIND 


LEVEN people out of a hundred— 

whose estates are probated with 
the courts—bequeath to their heirs less 
than $500; ten leave from $500 to $1,000; 
twenty from $1,000 to $2,500; and eighteen 
from $2,500 to $5,000; about fifteen out of 
a hundred will leave estates valued from 
$5,000 to $10,000; fifteen will pass on to 
their reward and leave from $10,000 to 
$25,000; between five and six will leave 
estates from $25,000 to $50,000; according 
to figures gathered by the Federal Trade — 
Commission when it was making a survey 
of our national wealth. The records of the 
probate courts of twenty-four ‘‘sample’’ 
counties throughout the United States were 
searched to see just what the average. 
individual leaves to his heirs, the records 
covering a period of twelve years. In an 
article by Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., in The 
American Bankers Association Journal, 
we are told that: 


f 


To insure averages that would not be 
lopsided by considering only the estates — 


the rural type, in which there was not a © 
single town of more than 5,000. Ten 
counties of the town type were chosen, 
where the largest town had a population of 
from 5,000 to 50,000. The other five coun 
ties were of the city type, each containing & 
city of more than 50,000. These were 


Washington, D. C.; Oklahoma City, and 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 

The popular belief that there is more 
wealth among the individuals in the city 
than in the country is based on the facts. 

In the counties having cities of more 
than 50,000, the average value of the 
estates probated throughout the twelve- 
year period was $16,990. In counties 
having towns of between 5,000 and 50,000 
population it was $10,070, and in the rural 
counties $13,950. The concentration of 
probated wealth was also greatest in the 
counties with large cities. 

While 43,512 estates were recorded, 
there were about 141,466 estates in these 
counties that were worth so little that they 
were not even probated. 

What did the estates filed reveal as to 
how wealth is distributed? 

About 1 per cent. of the estimated num- 
ber of decedents owned about 59 per cent. 
of the estimated wealth. 

More than 90 per cent. of the wealth 
was owned by about 13 per cent. of the 
decedents. 

The average value for all estates was 
$3,800—but nine out of every ten had 
estates amounting to less than this figure. 
The estates of the very wealthy brought 
the average up to this level. 

About 65 per cent. of the total number 
of probated estates were between $1,000 
and $25,000 in size. 

The records support the general idea 
that there is getting to be a more general 
distribution of wealth, as has been sug- 
gested by recent estimates that there are 
now as many owners of securities as auto- 
‘mobiles. In 1912, the estates that ran over 
$100,000 amounted to 52.6 per cent. of the 

total value of all probated estates ex- 
amined. In 1923, they amounted to only 
45.9 per cent. of the total. But while the 
pendulum seems to be swinging in this 
direction, thereis still ‘‘ a rather high degree 
of concentration” of wealth, the Commis- 
‘sion asserts. 

Here is how wealth in the United States 
is distributed, as indicated by estates of 
the decedents in the selected counties. 


No. of Average 
Size Group Estates Value 
Not probated 141,446 $258 
Under $500 6,099 $258 
$500 to $1,000 4,824 $702 
$1,000 to $2,500 8,766 $1,619 
$2,500 to $5,000 1,512 $3,557 
$5,000 to $10,000 6,446 $7,006 
$10,000 to $25,000 5,518 $15,446 
$25,000 to $50,000 2,231 $34,930 
$50,000 to $100,000 1,105 $68,815 
$100,000 to $250,000 651 $149,922 
$250,000 to $500,000 179 $337,015 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 76 $684,563 
Over $1,000,000 44 $2,975,296 


Weather Permitting.—Bill wrote the 
following note to his dear one” 
“Sweetness, apple of my eye, I would 
do anything for you; swim the Atlantic, go 
through fire and hell for you, and would 
face the most terrible storm or hurricane 
for your sake. 

‘And, by the way, I will come over to- 
night if it doesn’t rain too hard.’”’— London 
Opinion. 


-* When Fortune Smiles.— 

. JUNIOR ORDER SHOWS 

7 VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

q Records Reveal That at Least 

i One Member of This Order 

m Dies Almost Every Day. 

; — Headline ina North Carolina paper. 
. 
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_wriggling pillars, that dis- 
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The 


PLATE GLASS window 


on your left tells a 
TRUE STORY 


(For another version, look to your right) 


TurovucH the Plate Glass win- 
dow on your left, every line of 
this house shows sharp and clear. 
Details are. accurate... You. sée 
angles and contours as they are. 
For Plate Glass tells the truth, 
with no evasions or deceptions. In 
fact, it is so clear that there seems 
to be no glass at all in this half 
of the window. 

Now look through the pane on 
your right. Your eyes tell you 
immediately that this is not a 
truthful image. Those 


torted brickwork, those 
wavy windows—how this 
old-fashioned window 
glass does trifle with the 
truth! And yet this or- 
dinary window glass costs 


" Nothing Else 
is Like it 


almost as much as the Plate Glass 
on the left. 

Plate Glass attains the purity 
and clarity peculiar to itself be- 
cause it is rolled, ground and 
polished until it is as nearly per- 
fect as glass can be made. It is 
toughened by annealing to resist 
breakage. It-reduces sound. It 
conserves heat. It enhances sell- 
ing and renting values. And its 
cost will average only about one 
per cent of the total cost of any 
house, large or small. Ask 
the architect for the com- 
parative figures that prove 
the true economy of Plate 
Glass. Plate Glass Manu- 
facturers of America, First 
National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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ARCHES FALLEN 


Then you NEED 
this Amazing 


Invention 
GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF/ 


If you have foot trouble caused by weak and 
broken down feet, you need Kum-Foots, the In- 


visible Outside Arch Support —a scientifically 
designed, elastic, resilient rubber brace that holds 
up arch of shoe, thereby hold- 
ing up foot and prevents foot 


Users Say: 
‘| have been wearing 
your supports for 


from crowding to toe of shoe. 
Gives foot sufferers. foot comfort 
never before experienced. Saves 
feet, legs and shoes. Relieves corns, 
bunions, back ache and nervous ex- 
haustion. Hard pavements become 
soft and easy under foot. Walking 
becomes real pleasure. Kum-Foots 
fit snugly between heel and ball of 
the shoe and give support just where 
nezded most. They rest the arches 
like a cushion rests the head. Re- 
movesani preveatscallouses. Users 
by the thousand are enthusiastic. 
Seek this new, sure, scientific way 
to lasting foot comfort today. Trial 
erder for one pair of supports $2.45. 
Complete instructions for attaching 
included. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send nomoney, 
Just pay postman. Clip coupon and 
mail today. 


another pair C. O. 
D.’’ Alnor Dryden 
(Miss), Eagleville, 
Tenn. 

‘*My mother is over- 
joyed with the relief 
she has experienced. 
Thanks to your sup- 
port, she was able to 
go shopping today, 
which she has not 
done for a long 
time.’’ S. B. Koons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Outside Arch, Inc., Dept. 12-A, 
212 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


x 
Send trial pair of Kum-Foots, together with instructionsfor 
attaching. Iam to pay the postman $2.45 with the under- 
standing that you guarantee satisfaction or my money back. 


a Size shoeis.... Color (black or tan).... Man or Women.... a 
| Height of heel measured from sole of arch is.... 


have a business .profes- 
YOU ( A sion of your own and earn 

big income in service fees. 
A new system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training. 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Make THIS Winter’s Motoring 


Free From ——— ex 
Trouble At 
Small Cost 


A cold engine is just 
about as inconvenient 
and exasperating as 
one without a starter. 
The loss of time, 
temper and inconvenience generally make winter 
motoring an unpleasant duty instead of a pleasur- 
able convenience. 


~ SCIENTIFIC 


Safety Garage Heater 


completely solves the problem of warming garages 
safely, conveniently and economically. It ventilates 
the garage, keeps it dry, gives even circulation of 
warmth, has no water to freeze, requires no care or 
attention, can cause no dirt or trouble, and occupies 
no needed space. 


Free Booklet. Our booklet ‘“‘Winter Motoring” tells 
all about the Scientific Safety Garage Heater and gives 
valuable hints that save time and money in winter. 
THE SCIENTIFIC HEATER COMPANY 
2101 Superior Viaduct Cleveland, Ohio 


Billy Sunday’s Publicity 
Made Him Famous 


He knew how to handle the newspapers, and 
H. S. McCauley’s bright book— 


GETTING YOUR NAME 


IN PRINT 


tells you how he and other widely known men 
and organizations get their carefully prepared 
write-ups “across.” If you want desirable pub- 
licity, read this book. 122 pages. Cloth. 
Small 12mo. $1.25, net; $1.35, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


August 31.—Twenty-five people are killed, 
hundreds injured and a vast amount of 
property is destroyed or damaged by an 
earthquake in the Azores. 


September 1.—The international confer- 
ence convoked at Geneva to decide 
upon the acceptability of the American 
reservations to membership in the 
World Court accepts four of the stipula- 


tions. 
Lieut. Leon Challee and Capt. Rene 
Weiser, French aviators, set a new 


world record non-stop flight of 3,250 
miles in thirty-one hours. 
was from a field near Paris to a place 
on the Persian Gulf. 


Government forces of Nicaragua defeat 


the revolutionists, with a combined 
loss of 100 men. 
President Calles convenes Mexico’s 


Thirty-second Congress, and announces 
his willingness to modify oil and land 
laws, if necessary, and says that the 
religious policies will not be changed. 


September 2.—Sir George E. Foster, 
Canadian delegate to the international 
conference at Geneva considering the 
American reservations to membership 
in the World Court, attacks the fifth 
reservation, on the ground that the 
reservation, which demands the right 
of consent to the delivery of advisory 
opinions on questions in which the 
United States claims an interest, is 
virtually a command to the World 
Court. 


September 3.—The American reservations 
to adherence to the World Court are 
approved in principle by the conference 
of signatories to the Court statutes, and 
a committee of fourteen members is 
appointed to continue the discussions 
on the basis of the progress already 
made and report before the Assembly 
adjourns. 


September 4.—The Council of the League 
of Nations formally votes to give Ger- 
many a permanent seat in the Council. 


September 5.—Several artillery regiments 
in Spain revolt, and the country is put 
under martial law. 


September 6.—Premier Primo de Rivera of 
Spain announces that the insurrection 
is crusht, and says that there has been 
fighting, with the loss of two soldiers. 


Forty-eight people are killed, and many 
are injured in a fire which destroys a 
motion-picture house at Drumcollogher, 
in County Limerick, Ireland. 


September 7—Spain resigns from the 
League of Nations. 


DOMESTIC 


August 31—Twenty million people visit 
the 20,232 motion-picture theaters of 
the country every day, paying a grand 
total of $1,000,000,000 a year in ad- 
missions, Will H. Hays tells President 
Coolidge in an interview urging the 
preservation of historical films by the 
Government. 


September 1.—James A. Flaherty, Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus, 
appeals to President Coolidge for 
“sympathetic action in any way possible 
within the bounds of international 
law” in behalf of the Catholies in 


The flight . 


Diversified Industry in 


WN 


makes a great variety of 
opportunities. Write 
us for information con- 
cerning developments 
under way here. 


Mobile € 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


erce 


Chere 13 no Enberilmce or State Income Tax in Disheme 


Be a GOOD Speller 


Certain words in correspondence, advertising writ- 
ing, and literary work need no longer puzzle you if you 
have handy that brand new speller for busy people— 


Words We Misspell in Business 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt..D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor New Standard Dictionary 


A perfect guide to correct spelling of 10,000 words 
often misspelled in business. Also shows correct 
formation of plurals, divisions into syllables, and 
tells why one word should be used instead of an- 
other—gage instead of gauge, it’s instead of its, 
rabbet instead of rabbit, cozen instead of cousin, 
illude instead of elude or allude. Raffael instead of 
Raphael, etc. The book will pay for itself in service 
every day. 

r2mo. Cloth: 250 pages. $1.50, net; $1.64, post-paid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


(National Health Council Series) 


TAKING GARE vote HEART 


By Dr. T. Stuart Hart, President Asso. for the Pre- 

vention and Relief of Heart Disease. If you are in 

perfect health or have leaking heart valves, you should 

know what this book tells you. Size 4x6 inches. 
Bookstores, 30c; by mail, post-paid, 35c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Dorotuy Dix: HER Book 


Every-Day Help for Every-Day People 


By DoroTHy DIx 


In this book, just published, Dorothy Dix, 
“The Little Lady of New Orleans,” has a _ 
message of cheer, wit, and wisdom for the 


young, middle-aged, and old—for husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers, sons 7 
daughters, sweethearts and lovers. -F 


And all she has to say out of her profound enol 
edge of life and human nature is pungent, sincere, 
and absolutely free from mushiness or sentimentality, - 
flavored by keen sympathy and broadminded to 
ance. 


Some typical Dorothy-Dixian chapter headings are 
“To Marry or Not to Marry,”’ ‘Should Women Tel 
“How a Husband Likes to be Treated,” ‘‘ Grafting 
on the Old Folks,"’ ‘‘The Mother-in-Law,” ‘““When 
Your Children are Glad You Die,” ‘‘What P. 
Pleasure?’’ ‘‘How to Catch a Wife,’ ‘Why Divo 
is Common,”’ ‘‘Lost Love,’”’ ‘‘The Lucky Work 
Woman,” “Jealousy,” ‘‘Trial Divorce.” 


This new volume contains the best thoughts th 
author has expressed in a life-time of newspape: 
writing and confidential correspondence. 
A wonderfully interesting book! 
I2mo. Cloth. 60 Chapters. 360 Pages $2, net; 
$2.14, post-paid. At all Booksellers, or From 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Mexico, but says. that intervention is 
not desired by the order. 


September 2.—Kight people are killed 
and twenty-six hurt in a_ head-on 
collision of two Detroit, Monroe and 

| Toledo Shore Line interurban ears 

near Monroe, Michigan. 

| The United States receives its first pay- 
ment of war reparations from Ger- 
many—$5,900,000 as the annual 2144 
per cent. share of the United States in 
Peas reparations under the Dawes 
plan. 


‘September 3.—President Coolidge warns 
: that unless there is an armament limita- 
| tion agreement the United States will 
aim to lead the world in the develop- 
: ment of naval aviation, and also develop 
submarine, destroyer and cruiser forces. 


September 4.—The Boston Board of In- 
| spectors of the United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service finds that both the 
submarine S-51 and the City of Rome 
were at fault in the collision last year 
in which the submarine was sunk with a 
loss of thirty-four lives, and suspends 
the licenses of Capt. John Diehl and 
Third Mate Timothy L. Dreyer of the 
City of Rome for nine months. 


‘September 5.—Fifteen persons are killed 
: and fifty injured in the derailment of 
| the scenic special of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad forty-five 
: miles west of Salida, Colorado. 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board re- 
ports that only six years’ proved supply 
of oil is in sight, and urges conservation 
measures. 


Federal Prohibition officers arrest twenty- 
five persons, including Federal, State 
/and county officers, in South Carolina 
on charges growing out of alleged Prohi- 
bition violations. 


William Green, President of the American 

Federation of Labor, tells the delegates 

_ to the first annual convention of the 

Anti-Fascisti Alliance of North America, 

meeting in New York, that, as far as he 

is able to assure it, the American 

Federation of Labor will help ‘‘to wipe 
Fascism from the face of the earth.” 


‘September 6.—Six people are killed and 
many injured and much property is 
damaged by storm in the metropolitan 
area of New York City. 


United States Senator James A. Reed 
of Missouri announces that he will not 
be a candidate for reelection two years 
hence. 


Eight persons are killed and a hundred 
injured in a collision of a local train and 
a through train of the Chicago North 
Western Railroad in Chicago. 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, speaking 

_ before a meeting of farmers at Osawa- 
tomie, Kansas, sets forth his plan of 
farm relief based on Federal loans to 
cooperative marketing agencies. 


September 7.—The trial of Harry M. 
Daugherty, Attorney-General in the 
Harding Administration, and Col. 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property 
Custodian under President Harding, 
charged with accepting a bribe for 
arranging the return to their German 
owners of $7,000,000 in assets of the 
American Metals Company, _ begins 
before Judge Julian W. Mack in New 
York. 


Several presidents of oil companies are 
- quoted:in press reports as saying that 
there is no apparent shortage in the 

nation’s oil supply, as reported by the 
Oil Conservation Board. 
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“[lways a Mother’s 


Last Words 


Me 


Mothers know that children forget to be careful. They 
know, too, that motorists forget to “Drive Slowly’ past 
school grounds. 


For dependable safety, schoolgrounds should be enclosed 
with Cyclone Fence. If the school your child attends is not 
fence-enclosed, consult your school officials. Do your part 
to promote school-safety. Phone, wire or write nearest of- 
- ficesfor complete informationon CycloneFencefor schools. 


CY CON EE EIN CER CO ivaE ANE 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N.J. Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, 
Calif., Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


yclone 
Fence 


The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
and Service 


CYCLONE COPPER-BEARING STEEL ENDURES 
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| Men 
all like THIS 
after shaving 


SKIN Baim is different from anything 
you veeverused. Asanafter-shave prep- 
aration, Skin Balm is the last word. 
Spread just a dab over the area the razor 
has mowed. Massage it a bit with your 
finger-tips. Feel that cool, tingling sen- 
sation, 

Youcanseeat onceinyourmirrorhow 
much better looking your skin becomes. 
Note the well-groomed, ruddy look. Ab- 
normaloilinessis gone. Poresaresmaller. 
Your face looks and feels asa man’s face 
ought to—healthy, vigorous, clean. 

Skin Balm is magic for small cuts, 
roughened skins, and skin eruptions. 
Wind-burn, sun-burn, chapped hands 
and lips yield quickly to its soothing, 
healing touch. 

You can buy a Try-out Tube of Skin 
Balm for 10 cents if you wantto, but I’m 
so sure you'll like this new Mennen 
product that I suggest you go roundthe 
corner and buy a full-sized large tube. 
It costs only half a dollar. I guarantee 
you ll like it. Ifyou don’t, send the tube 
to me. I'll hind your PO plus 
postage, Fair enough—what? 


lac 


(Mennen Salesman) 4 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
373 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 


Listen, Ladies! 


You'll like Skin Balm, too. It'sidealasa powder 
base—astringent and never “spots through.” 
Softens your skin and improves its texture. 
Excellent for chapped lips and rough- 

ened skin. Better than liquid lotions 

for the hands. Just try it. 


MENNEN 
SKIN BALM 
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His Unlucky Port.—A sailor was killed 
at Gulfport, when he came into contact 
with a live wife-——Wiulmington paper. 


Tropical Taste—Hr—‘Did you say I 
was no gentleman?” 

Supe—‘‘No; | me ely remarked that you 
preferred brunettes.’’— Boston Transcript. | 


Thanks for the Tip.—To Whom It May 
Concern—Jennie Oates, having left my 
bed and board, Iam not responsible for any, 
debts contracted only by myself.—Ad in 
the New York Times. 


Better Than One.—Away back in 1904, 
one hot day in September, a two-headed 
school-boy. peeked through the cracks of 
the fence surrounding the old fair grounds 
at San Angelo.—San Antonio paper. 


Where’s Mike?— 


FACTIONS IN 
MEXICO ARE 
HOLDING PAT 


— Headlines in Idaho paper. 


A Line That Moves.—‘‘Customers push 
my goods for me,” said the manufacturer. 

“What line are you in, anyway?” asked 
the hardware jobber. 

“Baby carriages,’ 
Good Hardware. 


was the reply.— 


Night Club Realism.—Savoring of the 
days when bold pirates ruled the high seas, 
the café will be fitted with the trappings of 
buecaneer ships, the pirate idea being 
carried out in all of its decorations and 
arrangements.—Los Angeles paper. 


A Duck of a Girl in a Duck of a Hat.— 
NEW YORK, Aug. 27 (A. P.)—Miss 
Gertrude Ederle was very smartly clad as 
the metropolis acclaimed her. Her 
sturdy, but not overly large figure, was 
clad in an orehid-colored felt hat.—Scran- 
ton Republican. 


Prima Facie Evidence.—Mrs. Carney 
rushed into her living-room. ‘‘Oh, Walter,”’ 
she cried, as she panted for breath, ‘I 
dropt my diamond ring off my finger and 
I can’t find it anywhere.”’ 

“It’s all right, Olive,” said Walter; ‘I 
came across it in my trousers pocket.’’— 
Pittsburgh First. 


Proud of It, Too.— 
BOYD HOTEL 
LOCATED 2,766 MILES WEST OF 
BROADWAY RUNS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
No Service and Without Management 
All Rooms Bathless—In Fact, All Modern 
Inconveniences With Rates Unreasonable 
— Letterhead of a Texas hotel. 


No Further {nducement.—A prominent 
New Orleans man aboard a ship leaving 
New York for Europe called the steward 
and asked: 

“Are we outside the twelve-mile limit?” 

The steward said they were. 

“Can I get anything I want—cocktails, 
whisky, wine—anything without violating 
the law?” 

He was told that he could. 

“Then bring me a lemonade.”— New 
Orleans States. : 


But We’re Glad.—Friends of Miss Bya, | 
Emmerst will be sorry. to hear that her 
health is much improved.— Tennessee paper, ' 


An Incautious Suggestion.—“‘Here’s the | 
Vicar; shall I ask him to join us?” 

as ‘Oh! Mr. Brown—er—Howard, this i is 50 | 
sudden.’—London Opinion. - . me le 


Found a Kick in It.—One fashionable | 
woman in the Savoy ballroom even had a, | 
faint line painted down the back of: her : 
leg to stimulate the seam of a stocking. — | 
London item in a Toronto paper. 


His Liquid Accents.—Jane—“There’s | 
one thing I don’t like about Joe—his 
English is bad.” 

Joan—‘‘Yes—and his Scotch is terribler | 
— Life. 


A Nice Distinction—Sam—‘‘Do yuh | 
refuse to pay me dat two dollahs I lent | 
you?” 

Rastus—"'Oh, no, sah. Ah don’ trea 
Ah jes’ refrains.” —Boston Transcript. 


, 


Conspiring Against Pedestrians?—Fran- - 
cis Fuller, 563 West Philadelphia Street, , 
told the officer he was in the act of turning ; 
off his alarm clock about 2:40 A. M. when | 
he heard an automobile and several men 
talking.— York (Pa.) paper. 4 

Pawing the Sheik.—‘‘The new patient 
in Ward B is very good-looking,” said the 
nurse. 

“Yes,’’ agreed the matron, “‘but don’t : 
wash his face. He’s had that done by four 
nurses this morning.” — T%t- Bits. 


The Face That Launched a Thousand | 


are : 
ares DEMPSEY’S FACE 


MADDENED DOG 


Policeman’s Bullet Saves 
World’s Champion .- = 
— Boston paper... 


A Timely Warning.—The Managemen i 


of the Portage County Fair Has Desig- - 


nated Wednesday, August 25,.as POLI- | 
TICIANS’ DAY. Extra police will be : 
provided this day, but the management | 
will not be responsible for anything taken 
from the pockets of the patrons of the Ma . 
—Ohio paper. 


Good Salesmanship.—‘‘My husband ap- 
preciates me more than he used to.’’ 

“How did that happen?” : 

“Well, you see, he went to an intelli 
gence office to hire a girl, and in describing 


my good qualities he hadn’t before noticed.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


Scrambled Sexes.— : 
Gather round and hear Annabelle raye; 
She is one you might call fashion’ s slave. 

In a bobber shop chair 

She dozed off, I declare, 

And the bobber man gave her a shave. 
—C. A. Leedy, Youngstown Telegra 


Go on and let Annabelle rave— 
Your deeper compassion I crave: 
When I took a nap 
In his chair, the poor sap : 
Went and gave me a permanent wave! 
—Ted Robinson, Cleveland Plain Deale 


